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PITTSBURGH BARS 
KUNWALD CONCERT 
AND GERMAN MUSIC 


Officials Force Cancelling of Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Engagement 
at Last Hour—Objected to 
Austrian Leader and the Pro- 
gram—Conductor Seeks to Re- 
sign but Directors Refuse to 
Consider His Action—-Mrs. 





Charles P. Taft, President 
of Association, Defends His 
Record—-Manager Kline 


Roberts Declares Smoky City 
Authorities Encourage “ Blind 
and Indiscriminate Commune 
Against Artists’— McCormack 
and Eddy Brown Score in 
Recitals 


INCINNATI, Nov. 23.—A sensation 

was caused in local musical circles 
Thursday, when it became known that 
the city authorities of Pittsburgh had re- 
fused permission to allow the giving of a 
concert by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra in that city in case the program 
contained any German music and the or- 
chestra was led by Dr.,Ernst Kunwald. 
As this refusal came at such a late date 
it was impossible for the management of 
the orchestra to make arrangements for 
another conductor, and consequently the 
concert had to be cancelled in spite of 
the fact that there had been a consid- 


erable advance sale, it is stated. 

In connection with this news from 
Pittsburgh, Mrs. Charles P. Taft, presi- 
dent of the Orchestra Association, gave 
out for publication the following state- 
ment, which greatly added to the sensa- 
tion: 

“For some time | have had in my hands 
Dr. Kunwald’s resignation as director of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, on 
the ground that he did not wish his per- 
sonality to be in any way detrimental to 
the interests of the orchestra. I have 
been unwilling to make it public, still less 
to accept it, being convinced that Cin- 
cinnati’s musical interests could scarcely 
receive a severer blow than to lose the 
services of Dr. Kunwald. His musical 
genius and his unswerving loyalty to the 
city during the five years he has been 
with us have made our orchestra one of 
the best in the country. Its decline from 
its present high standing would affect in- 
juriously every educational interest in 
the city, both public and private. 

“Dr. Kunwald has always considered 
himself the conductor of an American 
orchestra, and has voluntarily fulfilled 
every requirement belonging to that po- 
sition. 

“On account of the recent attitude of 
some of the Pittsburgh authorities I feel 
that in justice to Dr. Kunwald the pub- 
lic should understand his position. 

“The matter will be given careful con- 
sideration by the board of directors of the 
association.” 

The Pittsburgh concert was to have 
been given Thursday evening, and the 
Pittsburgh authorities placed a ban upon 
it Wednesday afternoon at five o’clock, 
according to the following statement 
made by Kline L. Roberts, manager of 
the orchestra: 

“The prohibition of our concert in 
Pittsburgh by city officials at this late 
hour places all of us in an unnecessarily 
difficult position. The entire experience 
has been amazing to me. When Mrs. 
Thompson, the local manager, applied for 
and secured her license last Friday, not a 
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MAY PETERSON 


Gifted American Lyric Soprano, Scheduled to Make Her Début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as “Micaela” in “Carmen” gn Thursday Afternoon. Formerly 


Sang at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 
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word of objection was raised, and when 
here last week, I was assured that the 
permit, bearing Mr. Hubbard’s signature, 
made it safe to figure definitely on our 
original plans. 

“T first heard of possible objection last 
night and took the first train for Pitts- 
burgh. - At 2 o’clock this afternoon I met 
Messrs. Hubbard, O’Brien and Livingston 
in the director’s office, and I helieve they 
were all convinced that the charges made 
that Dr. Kunwald was a reservist in the 
Austrian army, that he was guilty of 
sending money to Austria, etc., were 
plain, unvarnished nonsense. 

“At any rate, at the close of the con- 
ference, Mr. Hubbard informed me that 
we could give the concert with Dr. Kun- 
wald conducting, provided no German 
music was played. It was explained that 
this concession was granted because of 
my statement that it was impossible to 
place a substitute in Dr. Kunwald’s place 
at such a late hour. 

“T left Mr. Hubbard’s office about 2:45 
o’clock, and at 5 o’clock received the fol- 
lowing letter from him: 

“*Since talking with you this after- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


noon, the mayor and other city officials, 
together with myself, have issued a state- 
ment, as per enclosed copy, in which you 
will note that Dr. Kunwald is not to ap- 
pear as the conductor of the orchestra.’ 

“Unfortunately, Mrs. Thompson is con- 
fined to her bed and has not been in a 
position to take an active part in the de- 
velopments. She has asked me, however, 
to arrange, if possible, a later date for 
the orchestra’s appearance here. I un- 
derstand about 1700 tickets have been 
disposed of.” 


Directors Decline Resignation 


Friday afternoon the board of di- 
rectors of the Symphony Association held 
a meeting, at which the recent happen- 
ings were thoroughly discussed. The fol- 
lowing statement was given out after the 
meeting: 

“At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Symphony Association held 
this morning, it was unanimously de- 
cided not to consider Dr. Kunwald’s 
resignation.” 





[Continued on page 2] 
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KREISLER, GOADED 
BY ATTACKS, GIVES 


~ ©\.) UP ALL CONCERTS 





Austrian Violinist Requests Re- 
lease from Contracts—Decision 
Means Sacrifice of $85,000— 
Will Fulfill Concerts Promised 
for Charity—Issues Explanatory 
Statement in Which He Affirms 
His Deep Gratitude to America 
—Kreisler as Man, Musician 
and Soldier 


ROUSED by attacks growing out of 
his Austrian connections, Fritz 
Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, an- 
nounced last Sunday his decision to fore- 
go his concert work for the’ period of 
the war and asked for a general release 
from future contracts and obligations 
he had made to play in America. Kreis- 
ler had fifty-five American concert en- 
gagements, the cancellation of which will 


‘entail a loss of $85,000. He will fulfill 


all of his contracts from which releases 
cannot be obtained and will also fill every 
engagement for which he has pledged his 
services free for charity. 

It will be remembered that the recent 
protests against Kreisler’s appearance 
before American audiences resulted in 
the canceling of engagements by man- 
agers in Pittsburgh, Newcastle and 
Morgantown, Pa., and Youngstown, 
Ohio. The famous violinist had frankly 
fold his personal friends here that under 
present conditions an artist belonging to 
a nation allied with this country’s enemy 


in the war could not fairly and with self- 
respect continue to accept America’s 
money. His statement told his decision 
as follows: 


Kreisler’s Statement 


“Bitter attacks have been made upon 
me as an Austrian and because at the 
outbreak of -the war I fought as an 
officer in the Austrian army at the Rus- 
sian front. I have also been criticized 
for fulfilling engagements under con- 
tracts made long ago. I, therefore, am 
asking all concerned to release me from 
my obligations under existing contracts. 
My promise will be kept to play, with- 


out compensation, for those charities to - 


which I have already pledged my sup- 
port. I shall always remain deeply 
sensible of my debt of gratitude to this 
country for past kindnesses and. appre- 
ciation of my art.” teee 

Three times last week Krefsle¥ played 
in New York, the last of these to a wildly 
enthusiastic gathering Saturday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, just three years 
to a day since he had returned to Amer- 
ica after being wounded in the thigh by 
a Cossack spear. The same change of 
sentiment that ended German opera at 
the Metropolitan this fall affected the 
concert artists also. Mr. Kreisler’ found 
a woman’s club had cancelled his concert 
at Sewickley, Pa., on Nov. 3. — 

Since then, at Pittsburgh and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., as well as at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Morgantown, W. Va., other 
concerts by him have been barred, offi- 
cially so in one instance, at Pittsburgh, 
by Charles S. Hubbard, the Director of 
Public Safety. He filled engagements at 
Baltimore and at Washington, where he 
was heard by many of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and also at Hartford, where the 
Mayor in person ordered the concert to 
go on. Last week at Fall River he re- 
meee as part of his fee ten $100 Liberty 
onds. 





[Continued on page 2] 
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KREISLER, GOADED 
BY ATTACKS, GIVES 
UP ALL CONCERTS 


[Continued from page 1] 


“To Live Quietly and Compose” 


Kreisler was disinclined to talk about 
his decision to end his tour. At the 
Hotel Wellington he told a New York 
Times reporter: 

“I propose to live quietly and devote 
myself to composing some serious works 
that I have long had in mind.” 

Kreisler married in this country some 
ten years ago and his wife is an Amer 
ican. 

The book of Kreisler’s war experiences 
had a wide sale on its publication here 
three years ago. On the day before he 
was discharged as an invalid from his 
country’s army, Lieutenant Kreisler was 
advanced in rank one grade and was 
told by his regimental commander that 
he was to be “mentioned for distin- 
guished service.” ; 

In an interview with a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA published Dec. 5, 
1914, upon his arrival here from the 
front of battle, Fritz Kreisler sent a 
noble message to his fellow artists. His 
words, in part, were as follows: 


Message to Fellow Artists 


“To bridge over the abysses of hatred 
and racial animosity that this war will 
leave behind it; to make the peace that 
will come and that otherwise might be a 
shallow pretense, a real and a deep and 
lasting peace—that must be the mission 
of the artist, and particularly the musi- 
cal artist, when this war is ended... . 
It is to the artist that we must look, first 
of all, I think, as the true diplomat, the 
true missionary of peace, and in that 
service that will come to us it is my 
great hope to do my part. I cannot feel 
any real, any personal hatreds as a re- 
sult of this war. The situation of the 
artist whose career has been made in 
many lands is peculiar in this instance. 
In my own case—my devotion to my own 
land, I think that is known. It is the 
one great thing with me; it is so with 
every Austrian. Yet I have so many 
friends in France, in Belgium, in Eng- 
land, in Russia! How could I change 
in my feelings toward them! How cou'd 
any personal enmity enter in!” 


Refutes Charges 


_ Ina statement to the American people, 
issued recently, Fritz Kreisler said in 
part: 


“There have been continuous statements in 
Pittsburgh papers designed to prejudice and 
arouse public opinion against me. It has 
been said that I am an Austrian officer on 
furlough and that my funds were sent abroad 
to give comfort to enemy arms. In_ this 
morning’s papers these statements are _ in- 
tensified by positive and violent accusations 
to that effect. 

“These statements are utterly baseless and 
untrue. 


“T am not on furlough here. At the out- 
break of the war in July,’1914, 1 served for 
six weeks as a reserve ottficer of the Austrian 
army on the Russian front and after receiv- 
ing a wound was pronounced an invalid and 
honorably discharged from any further serv- 
ice. There has been no attempt whatever by 
my government to recall me into service. 

“It is true that I sent money to Austria. 

“T have sent a small monthly allowance to 
my father, a medical doctor and professor of 
zoology, who had lost everything during the 
Russian invasion of Austrian territory in Oc- 
tober, 1914, and has been prevented by a sub- 
sequent paralytic stroke from exercising his 
profession. He is seventy-four years old. 

“Il have sent monthly allowances to the 
orphan children of some artists, personal 
friends of mine who fell in the war. 

“In fulfillment of a pledge undertaken by 


my wife, at the deathbed of some Russian 
and Serbian wounded prisoners whom _ she 


nursed during my stay at the front, I have 
sent eleven individual monthly allowances to 
their destitute orphans in Russia and Serbia 


through the medium of the Red Cross in 
Berne, Switzerland. 
“The bulk of my earnings, however, has 


gone to the Brotherhood of Artists, founded 
by me for the purpose of extending help to 
stranded artists and their dependents regard- 
less of their nationality. For fully three 
years my contributions were the sole and 
unique support of seventeen British, Russian, 
irench and Italian artists and their entire 
families who found themselves stranded and 
utterly destitute in Austria at the outbreak 
of the war. 

“TI have been bitterly and violently attacked 
by Chauvinists in Vienna for diverting my 
earnings to that channel. On the other hand, 
I am in honor bound to state that I have 
never been rebuked for my actions by any 
oflicial of my government. 


“T have not sent a penny to Austria since 


the entrance of the United States in the war, 
and I have not had a word from abroad for 
fully eight months. 

“The ironical aspect of the situation is that 
some three-score of British, French, Russian 
and Italian children may now be actually 
dying of want because I, technically their 
enemy, am prevented by the laws of this 
country, their friend and ally, from saving 
them. 

“During every minute of my three years’ 
stay in this country I have been conscious 
of my duty to it in return for its hospitality. 
I have obeyed its laws in letter and in spirit, 
and I have not done anything that might be 
construed in the least as being detrimental 
to it. Not a penny of my earnings has ever, 
nor Will it ever, contribute to the purchase of 
rifles and ammunition, no matter where and in 
whatsoever cause. The violent political issues 
over the world have not for an instant be- 
clouded my fervent belief in true art as the 
dead center of all passions and strife, as the 
sublime God-inspired leveler of things, as the 
ultimate repacifier, rehumanizer and rebuilder 
of destroyed bridges of understanding be- 
tween nations.” 


Kreisler’s appearances for charitable 
purposes include a concert to be given 
in New York and one concert in Boston 
and four in this city for the Bohemian 
War Relief Fund. He probably will live 
in New York until the end of the war. 





YALE SAYS BAN WOULD 
BE ‘“‘ WARRING ON ART” 


University Disagrees with Chief of 
Police and Declines to Prevent 
Kreisler Concert 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 23.—A pro- 
test was recently made by some citizens 
against the appearance with the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra of Fritz 
Kreisler, the violinist, on the grounds 
of his being an enemy alien. The letter 


addressed to Chief Smith of the local 
police department was forwarded by him 
to George Parmly Day, treasurer of 
Yale University and member of the com- 
mittee for all conceits given under the 
auspices of the university. Chief Smith’s 
letter follows in part: 

“Under the law governing license of 
concerts, I cannot refuse a license for 
this concert, but I believe that the stand 
taken in this protest is a perfectly good 
one, 

“TI would suggest that during the con- 
tinuance of the war care should be exer- 
cised in contracting for services of any 
alien enemy or subject of any country 
which is at war with our own country or 
our allies. I say this having in mind the 
preservation of the peace and good order 
of our community, with which all mem- 
bers of this department are charged and 
in discharging this duty I ask the aid 
and assistance of all loyal Americans and 
I know from our dealings in the past 
that I can count on your hearty co- 
operation at this time.” 

Mr. Day, in reply to the Chief’s let- 
ter, Says: 

“It does not appear to me that any 
good purpose would be served by our 
seeking to cancel a contract entered into 
on behalf of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, with Mr. Kreisler before the 
severance of diplomatic re‘ations with 
Germany and, therefore, long before the 
participation of our country in the war. 
It does not appear to me that for us to 
seek to repudiate our written agreement 
would help our country in prosecuting 
the war against an enemy which has in- 
curred the hostility of practically the 
entire world because of its contemptuous 


disregard of the rights of others and it 
failure to live up to its agreements. 

“On the other hand, it seems to m 
that for Yale or any other education: 
institution in this country to seek t, 
prevent a concert by such a good musi 
cian because he is an Austrian would | 
to give aid and comfort to the enemy ; 
a number of ways. 

“Even in Germany and Austria, I bx 
lieve, plays by Shakespeare have be:: 
given since the outbreak of the war wit} 
England, and plays by French writer: 
in spite of the war with France, becaus 
of their merit. 

“For any community to tolerate th 
placing of a ban upon the playing o 
such a musician as Fritz Kreisler woul; 
be in effect for it to declare war on Art 
unless the individual musician has bee; 
considered a sufficiently dangerous char 
acter to be interned and restrained }, 
our government. For any educations 
institution to encourage a community i) 
such action would be for it to prove un 
faithful to the ideals of its founders. 

“If the United States government re 
quests Yale University to abandon th: 
proposed concert on the ground that suc} 
abandonment will help the prosecution 
of the war, the university will, of course, 
co-operate with the government, even 
though it may not agree with the con 
clusions of the government. But in the 
absence of any such request or even suz 
gestion from the federal authorities, an:! 
in the absence of any action by them t. 
restrain or intern Mr. Kreisler as an un 
desirable or dangerous character, Yal: 
University will not be untrue to its word 
or false to its best traditions.” 
to A. T. 





KREISLER’S ART 
THRILLS THOUSANDS 


Great Virtuoso in Brilliant Recital 
Which May Be His 





Farewell 
Concert of Fritz Kreisler. Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 24. The 
Program: 


Concerto in C Major, Vivaldi; Concerto 
in D Minor, Vieuxtemps; Introduction 
and Scherzo, Kreisler; Tambourin, Le- 
clair-Kreisler; Transcription, Old French 
Gavotte, Carl Friedberg; Scherzo, Tschai- 
kowsky; Romance in E Flat, Kreisler; 
“Wienerisch,’ Godowsky; “Tambourin 
Chinois,” Kreisler. 

Possibly not a dozen people in that vast 
audience which attended Friz Kreisler’s 
second concert in Carnegie Hall Saturday 
afternoon realized that it was really the 
famous virtuoso’s farewell concert they 
were enjoying. The subsequent news- 
paper reports which made this clear were 
something of a shock to many. 


Whatever Kreisler’s political senti- 


- ments may be, he stands out in splendid, 





PITTSBURGH BARS 
KUNWALD CONCERT 
AND GERMAN MUSIC 
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At the meeting letters of protest from 
Cincinnati and other cities were pre- 
sented against a possible acceptation of 
Dr. Kunwald’s resignation. As far as 
can be learned, it seems as if the whole 
affair had created a great amount of sym- 
pathy for Dr. Kunwald, in local musical 
circles in persicn, and also throughout 
the city. It is especially pointed out, that 
his conduct since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties between our country and Germany 
has been very tactful and in every way 
above criticism, and this in spite of the 
fact that he is placed in a peculiarly deli- 
cate position on account of being an Aus- 
trian citizen. The general impression 
seems to be that Cincinnati would suffer 
a very great loss should circumstances 
so develop as to put an end to his use- 
fulness in the interests of musical Cin- 
cinnati, where he has now for a number 
of years been perhaps the most promi- 
nent figure. 

As to the placing of a ban unon the 
German masters, the opinion of the Cin- 
cinnati public in general seems to be best 
expressed in the closing sentences of an 
editorial which appeared in the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer Friday morning and which 
read as follows: 

“It seems to us the heicht of folly and 
ridiculousness to reiect and cast aside 
as poisonous the German works of art, 
many of which were given birth and be- 


ing before the present German dynasty 
was created. What will it profit us to 
refuse to listen to Wagner and Beetho- 
ven, to read Schiller and Goethe, or to 
admire the painting of Diirer? The 
whole uproar is chauvinistic. It is not 
founded on sound principles of patriot- 
ism. While we fight fire with fire, let us 
not destroy those things that are worthy 
of preservation, and which in their very 
nature are such as to be deathless. Pre- 
serve and foster art in America? Yes! 
But let us not make the silly mistake of 
throwing away the classic achievements 
of art. This nation has no quarrel with 
the true, the good, the beautiful true 
things of life, but with a tyrannical gov- 
ernmental system, that in its mad desire 
for world dominion is trying to destroy 
those very things.” 


McCormack Draws Throng 


Friday evening that ever popular 
singer of Irish songs, John McCormack, 
made his appearance at Music Hall be- 
fore a large crowd. ‘His greeting on the 
part of those present was, as always, of 
the most enthusiastic kind. Naturally 


after the rendition of his usual group of . 


Irish folk songs the ovation he received 
was enormous, for had not the majority 
of his listeners come to hear these in par- 
ticular? Among the other interpretations 
of McCormack, which were most warmly 
received, were two Handel arias, a group 
of German lieder, and a group composed 
of songs by Arthur Foote, Edwin 
Schneider, Fritz Kreisler and Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach. McCormack was assisted 
bv his sterling accompanist. Edwin 
Schneider, and the violinist, André Polah, 
whose accomplishments called forth abun- 
dant plaudits from the audience. 

Eddy Brown, the young American vio- 


linist, gave a recital Wednesday even- 
ing at Emery Auditorium before a high- 
ly select audience of music lovers and 
professional musicians. Brown has been 
one of Cincinnati’s favorites since he cre- 
ated a sensation upon his first appearance 
here several years ago. His playing 
Wednesday evening confirmed all the fa- 
vorable opinions which had been formed 
about his artistry on previous appear- 
ances. Of the two novelties which he in- 
troduced, a Debussy sonata for piano and 
violin was not accepted with unqualified 
approval by the musicians present, al- 
though Brown’s performance thereof as 
well as all his others excited none but the 
most favorable comment. The second 
novelty was a concerto by J. Conus, a 
highly melodious and pleasing but by no 
means epoch-making composition.  Be- 
sides the foregoing works Brown played 
one of Tartini’s sonatas and two groups 
of shorter numbers. The latter especially 
brought him heartily expressed approval. 

Frederic Shailer Evans presented his 
talented young pupil. Lucile Skinner, in 
a piano recital last Tuesday evening at 
the Conservatory of Music. Besides play- 
ing the Waldstein Sonata in a highly 
creditable manner, Miss Skinner gave a 
praiseworthy performance of a number 
of Chopin and Liszt compositions. 

Under the direction of Emma Roedter 
the music department of the Woman’s 
Club on Friday afternoon gave a pro- 
gram of national music in the ’60s of last 
century. The program contained such 
old and forgotten popular favorites as 
Gottschalk’s “T.ast Hope” and kindred 
numbers, including a number of planta- 
tion songs. The verformers were dresse4 
in the fashion of the period and achieved 
a notable success with the aca Tee tie 

4 G. S. 


illustrious isolation as an artist. Of all 
the violin stars that again and again 
blaze into prominence none has the 
steady brilliancy of this firmly estab- 
lished planet on the violinistic firmament. 
Others have large, beautiful, luscious 
singing tones, but none know how to im- 
pregnate each note with so much personal! 
significance as Kreisler. True enough, 
initially, the artist seemed little of his 
old-self—rather uncertain, in fact. Who 
wouldn’t be influenced by so much pub- 
lished antagonism. 

Incidentally the introductory Vivaldi 
Concerto, with all its old-time platitudes, 
was not exactly conducive to a compelling 
inspiration. However, the artist warmed 
up perceptibly in the Andante, and litt‘e 
by little took hold of his task with in 
creasing abandonment as he played the 
Vieuxtemps. Gradually he forced one’s 
admiration with his exquisite style, with 
the smoothness of his figures, in which 
double stops and runs are all played with 
the same infallible exactitude. The 
Scherzo fairly sparkled with an iri- 
descence truly Kreislerian. To the writer 
this Vieuxtemps has never seemed mo- 
mentous excepting when, Ysaye or Kreis- 
ler played it. 

But it was really in the following 
groups of smaller compositions that the 
master-violinist Kreisler came into his 
own again. The uniqueness with which 
the artist showers his auditors with one 
musical flower after another, each on> 
rendered with an atmospheric character 
istic of the work and the player, is in it- 
self incomparable. Not only a violinist 
or a virtuoso, but an artist supreme stoo | 
before us, who managed to imbue with 
life even such numbers as seemed of 
lesser value. Kreisler’s own and very 
quaint “Tambourin Chinois” may not be 
universally admired, especially as to its 
style, but it was certain to compel inter 
est if played with such a ripple, with 
such a biting rhythm as by the artist. 
Oddly enough, the violinist had his big- 
gest success with Godowsky’s fantasie, 
“Wienerisch.” Goodness, the name ought 
to be enough to inspire the fireside pat- 
riots to exclaim, “Sedition.” And yet 1t 
did nothing but stimulate that large audi- 
ence (even crowding the platform), 
among which a goodly sprinkling of army 
and navy uniforms was noticeable, to de- 
mand frantically an encore. 0. P. J. 





“L’Amore dei Tre Re” Stirs Audience in 
Mexico City 


Mexico Ciry, Mexico, Nov 2% 
Montemezzi’s opera, “L’Amore dei Tr« 
Re,” was welcomed with wild enthusiasn 
here, ovations being given to the prin- 
cipal singers and to Giorgio Polacco, who 
gave a masterly reading of the ve 





Fuel Shortage Causes Ban on Munich 
Public Entertainments 


COPENHAGEN, Nov. 21 (by A. P.).— 
All coneerts. lectures and public meet- 
ines in Munich, Bavaria, have been pro 
hibited between Dee. 1 and mid-Febru- 
ary. This action is taken because of the 
fuel shortage, which is steadily becoming 
worse. 
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AT LUNCHEON WITH PIERRE MONTEUX 


The Distinguished French Conductor States His Point. of View and Displays a Charming and 


Generous Personality 
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66 OU see,” said Pierre Monteux, the 
new French conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan, as we sat together at lunch at 
Delmonico’s, and he drew a picture of his 
wife and child from his pocket to show 
me, “it was this way. I was called from 
the front line trenches, where I had been 
for two years, by the Minister, who sent 
me to this country in reply to a request 
for a French conductor for the Russian 
Ballet. You may remember I conducted 
it. Then, you know, I conducted the con- 
certs of the Civic Orchestra and now I 
am with the Metropolitan. In some re- 
spects, without in any way desiring to 
abrogate the rights of a critic to his 
opinion, I think I have not been justly 
criticized in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“When I came over to conduct the 
Russian Ballet, the first thing they asked 
me to conduct was Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” Now when Strauss came to 
Paris he expressed himself very ungen- 
erously about me and my work,” and 
here Pierre Monteux pressed his hand to 
his heart. “To ask me, a Frenchman, 
who had just come out of the trenches, 
to conduct for his first performance the 
work of a German who was sending the 
money he was making in this country tc 
furnish the powder that was shooting 
down my countrymen whom I had left in 
the trenches, so many of whom had died, 
while I had fortunately escaped, was 
asking too much of a man. Oh, yes, to 
conduct the works of the great masters 
of the past, whether they were French, 
or German, or Italian, that I would do. 
But it was too much to ask me to conduct 
Richard Strauss, under the circum- 
stances. For that, you may remember, 
I was adversely criticized in MUSICAL 
AMERICA.” 

In all this Monteux spoke with a cour- 
tesy which was typical of the highly cul- 
tured, polite Frenchman, who, even when 
he disagrees with you, will do so with 
that quality which has always distin- 
guished the French people, to wit, exqui- 
site good manners and their equally ex- 
quisite good taste. While he was talk- 
ing, too, Monteux brought out a whole 
package of photographs. I noticed they 
were mostly of children. This gives one 
an idea of the type of man. Finally he 
found the one he wanted. It was one of 
his eldest son, a young man of eighteen. 
Monteux himself has a very youthful 
appearance, and scarcely looks his age, 
which is, I believe, forty-two, to be exact. 

“Another thing,” said Monteux, “for 
which I have been criticized was with 
regard to the Civic Orchestra, that I had 
not attempted to give any composition 
by an American composer. There again 
I think, when you hear my side of the 
story, you will agree with me that the 
charge was not properly made. I was 
suddenly called upon by Mr. Otto Kahn, 
who is trés artiste, you know, a man not 
only interested in music but exceedingly 
artistic himself, to form and rehearse an 
orchestra with ten days’ notice. This 
orchestra I made up largely from the 
Metropolitan, with some additions. What 
could I do, with the limited time at my 
disposal? I could only take up compo- 
sitions with which they were already 
fairly acquainted. And with regard to 
compositions by an American, I did make 
an effort. I wrote to several, but I re- 
ceived no satisfaction whatever. Had 
time and opportunity permitted I should 
have been only too happy to present a 
worthy composition by an American. _ 

“Yet, you know I was severely criti- 
cized not only in MusicaL AMERICA but in 
other papers for not having done so. 

“Finally comes the question of the 
French opera. And I suppose I shall be 
again criticized for the manner in which 
I am conducting. In the first place, per- 
mit me to give you my point of view. 
I am here, as I understand it, to conduct 
French opera. What does that mean? 
Surely it means that I shall, to the best 
of my. ability, give French opera in the 
French style, with the French atmos- 
phere, and as it is done in Paris.” 

Here, to give Monsieur Monteux a 


chance to get along with his lunch, I in- 
terposed and said I realized that not only 
the critics but the public, accustomed to 
the virile and vital manner of Toscanini, 
of Polacco, of Hertz in German opera, 





and later of Bodanzky, would perhaps 
find a Frenchman’s conducting somewhat 
tame in comparison. 

“That is all very good,” retorted 
Monteux, “but remember that just as I 
would not expect the Italians and Ger- 
mans to conduct Italian and German 


music in the French style, so it is not 
right to expect a French conductor to 
conduct French opera in the Italian or 
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Pierre Monteux’s “Band of 


others there was Delaunois, who, of 
course, knows the French style, and 
Rothier the same. Well, of course, 


Rothier not only knows the style, but 
Is an artist of the first rank, du pre- 
mier rang! Mme. Farrar speaks 
French excellently. Her diction is fine. 
She has sung in Paris, you know. Of 
the Americans, while Mr. Chalmers does 
not speak French what we call fluently, 
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German style. Each has its style. Each 
has its defined character. "With the 
operas that are already, as you might 
say, ‘fixed’ in the repertory, such as 
‘Carmen,’ I cannot do anything. Perhaps 
I may be able to do a little with ‘Thais,’ 
but I expect to show what I stand for 
and what the French opera stands for 
when ‘Marouf’ is produced. And, by the 
bye, I think Mme. Alda, who, you know, 
has a leading réle in that opera, will 
score a success. She has a fine voice and 
great talent.” 

“TI trust,” continued Monteux, “that in 
the course of time many of those who 
now criticize me will come round to my 
point of view, for, to tell you the truth, 
French opera, while it has often been 
given in this country, has not always 
been given in the French style. Many of 
the artists have not given the correct in- 
terpretation. They were Italians or 
Germans or Spaniards or Americans, 
who sang it, may be well, who gave their 
view. But it was not the French view. 
_“T did what I could with the produc- 
tion of ‘Faust.’ I must frankly admit 
that both the orchestra and the ar- 
tists gave me every possible assistance. 
As for Mme. Farrar, elle est trés mu- 
sicienne. She is a fine musician, as well 
as a fine artist. Then, you know, of the 








conductors. Incidentally, too, he ex- 
pressed his admiration for Mme. Matzen- 
auer. 

Then he got to talking about his ex- 
periences in the trenches, and said: 

“Do you know that in the twenty-five 
months that I was in the premier ligne, 
that is the first line of trenches, I did not 
touch a cigarette or a glass of wine?” 

That perhaps was‘ not.so hard as it 
would have been to others, for Monteux 
neither smokes nor drinks. That is, he 
has already acquired the mild cocktail 
habit before a lunch or a meal, but he 
smokes not at all and drinks next to 
nothing. 

Then we returned to the subject of the 
Civic Orchestra concerts, when Monteux 
declared that he would not have cared so 
much for the criticism to which he had 
been subjected, but appearing as it did 
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yet his French in the opera was fine and 
his diction splendid. And with regard 
to Mr. Whitehill, who will appear later, 
il est tout a fait précieux. He has the 
French style thoroughly. Of course, he 
also made a great success in Paris. He 
understands the French idea, the French 
taste, the French atmosphere. Indeed, 
he is a splendid artist.” 

Here I intervened, to again give Mon- 
teux a chance to eat something, and so 
asked him whether he did not find that as 
a rule the French spoken by Italians was 
rather heavy and hard to understand. 

“Not so with Caruso,” replied Mon- 
sieur Monteux. “Caruso’s French is ex- 
cellent, if you will follow him carefully.” 

“And Signor Gatti-Casazza?” I asked. 

“Oh!” replied Monteux as he kissed his 
fingers, “Jl est grand Seigneur! a great 
gentleman!” 

With respect to the orchestra, Monsieur 
Monteux said that he had been at first a 
little diffident how they would meet 
him, because such a large number of 
them were Germans, and yet, he said, he 
had received the finest treatment, great 
courtesy from the members. He appre- 
ciated it very much. And so, in the 
course of conversation, touching upon 
other artists, he had a splendid word of 
appreciation for Papi, one of the Italian 
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in a musical paper like MusicaL AMER- 
ICA, Which went all over the world and 
was read by musical people, he had felt 
it. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that the or- 
chestra got up a document which they 
all signed, not only expressing their con- 
fidence in me but expressing their disap- 
proval of what had appeared in MusIcAL 
AMERICA with regard to my conducting, 
especially as to the manner in which I 
followed the singers?” 

_ And then, when I expressed my will- 
ingness to print the whole thing, with 
that kindly smile which accompanies 
about everything Monteux does, he said: 

“Oh, no! The matter is passed. Let 
it go. Simply I carry it next to my heart 
as a consolation to me that the musicians 
are with me, even if the critics are some- 
times not.” 

Noticing a pocket book which I have, 
which had been presented to me by one 
of the artists, he pulled out books from 
the various pockets of his coat and vest. 
One had been given him by the orchestra 
in Budapest, another by the orchestra in 
London, another by the orchestra in 
Paris, another by the orchestra of the 
Ballet Russe, and still another by the 
orchestra in Dieppe. He carries all.these 
souvenirs, with the various photographs 
of his children and wife, about on his 
person. 

Altogether, Mr. Monteux impressed 
me as a man of culture, of unquestioned 
musical ability, who, however, is dis- 
tinctly French, and of that highly pol- 
ished charming and gracious style that 
Suggests the ancienne noblesse, the old 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN A POTENT “DALILA” IN HER 
FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Contralto Appears with Caruso in Saint-Saéns Opera and Conquers Auditors—‘‘Francesca,’”’ One of Last 
Season’s Novelties, Commands Warm Admiration on Rehearing—-Several Réles Taken by New 
Singers—-Hempel, Caruso and Bodanzky Earn Esteem in Ever-Popular ‘‘Martha’’—Farrar Greeted 
by Manifold Admirers in ‘‘Butterfly’’—Martinelli a Rich-Voiced ‘‘Faust”’ 


N Friday night a new Dalila came, 
was heard, and conquered, both 
Samson and the Metropolitan audience. 
The new Dalila was Julia Claussen, and 
the conquered Samson, the invincible 
Caruso. Saint-Saéns’s French and very 
modern “Samson et Dalila” is unique in 
more than one. respect. First, it-repre- 
sents a modern musical era in the French 
school, and secondly, it has the additional 
attraction of a contralto in the leading 
role. In Mme. Claussen, the Metro- 
politan’s new acquisition—erstwhile of 
the Chicago Opera Company—we made 
the acquaintance of a stately seductress, 
equipped with a dark, vibrant contralto 
of great voluptuousness in the head and 
‘chest tones, which, however, might be 
benefited by somewhat’ greater power in 
the lower medium, and a French vocali- 
-zation a bit clearer. However, her temp- 
tation and eventual ensnarement of Sam- 
son was believable throughout—which is 
saying considerable. At times, as in her 
second aria and in the repetition of the 


theme in the third act, her rich voice as- 
sumed. such an emotional, impassioned 
character, that the hearers were thrilled. 
The prima donna’s success with the New 
York public was distinct. . 


Caruso as-Samson offered-a pleasur- 


able surprise to the writer of these lines, 
who had not heard him in this role be- 
fore. His intensely dramatic singing of 
the part convinced us that the famous 
tenor—generally accepted as_ lyrical— 
ought to be very well qualified to under- 
take more heroic réles.. Yes, were con- 
ditions other, it would be an interesting 
experiment to hear Caruso in a Wagner 
opera; it might be interesting to note, if 
he could :ast through a “Tannhdauser.” 
The heroic quality of his voice in the first 
and last acts was to us, at least, a reve- 
lation. His acting of the part, on the 
other hand, still allows of improvement. 
The rugged manliness of this Biblical 
character could be made more evident. 

The fanatic High-Priest of Clarence 
Whitehill was convincing, both in voice 
and gesture, and his treatment of the 
French very acceptable. Vocally, the 
singer was not exactly as well disposed 
as he might have been, and perhaps just 
a bit lacking in distinction and general 
poise. It gives us great pleasure to com- 
mend the very artistic and telling inter- 
pretation of Leon Rothier as the Old 
Hebrew. His basso had a nobler timbre 
than ever before. His interpretation 
was simply finished. The minor parts 
were efficiently casted. 

Pierre Monteux had prepared the mu- 
sical performance with great care and 
considerable taste. He brought out more 
than one effective nuance, so that his 
conducting was generally admired. 

The ballet of Rosina Galli and the 
corps de ballet in the first and last acts 
gave a picturesque display of classical 
terpsichorean art. May we be permitted, 
in this connection, humbly to advise the 
stage management to see to it that the 
artists do not repeatedly advance into the 
proscenium, whereby the figures become 
alienated from the frame of the picture. 
The setting of the second scene of the 
third act lacked perspective, while the 
costumes were not quite historical 
throughout. Lace ruffles, for instance, 
were not in vogue at that period. Other- 
wise, the mise-en-scéne had been elabor- 
ately prepared. (©. PB. FZ) 


“Francesca da Rimini” 


For the Saturday matinée Mr. Gatti 
mounted Zandonai’s “Francesca da 


Rimini,” one of last season’s novelties. 
The great lyric tragedy by Italy’s biggest 
living composer and the illustrious poet- 
aviator, d’Annunzio, was all too little ap- 
preciated by opera-goers last season. 


Learned music critics told their readers 
that the drama (which, had for years 


is a profound musician, one who works 
seriously and with deep thought; and 
his music cannot be understood without 
a corresponding seriousness on the part 
of the listener. Like a true music- 
dramatist he follows his poem and so 
does not make the love-scene of the third 











Giovanni Martinelli as “Faust,” Leon Rothier as “Mephistopheles” and Geraldine 
Farrar-as “Marguerite” ei Gounod’s “Faust” 


been considered a model of modern dra- 
matic writing!) was-1i@t a good one, and 
that consequently Mr. @andonai had been 
unable to achieve a*masterpiéce in mak- 
ing a music drama-of it. All of which 
comment was the, result of snap-judg- 
ment and an acquaintanceship with the 
musie which can scarcely be construed as 
intimate. 

The few who were wiliing to listen at- 
tentively to as big a modern work as 
this and also apply themselves to a study 
of the score have felt differently about 
Zandonai’s “Francesca.” The _ writer 
firmly holds that it is impossible to take 
in its glories at a single hearing. He has 
heard it a number of times and has 
known the score since July, 1914. The 
sections which have been called dull and 
lacking in melodic invention are thus 
found to be full of interest and the en- 
tire work impresses on each further hear- 
ing as the greatest piece of music drama 
that Italy has produced since Verdi. 

Riccardo Zandonai is no composer of 
pretty tunes. Nor is he a veritist. He 


act the climax of the opera any more so 
thai did®d¢Annunzio in the original play. 
In “Francesca da*Rimini” there are two 
love scenes, that*of Act IiI°and that of 
the second part of Act IV: these taken 
together comprise the love element of the 
drama that corresponds to the more 
usual climax love-scene in the middle of 
a play. And so the joining of them mu- 
sically is carried out. Not until the last 
pages of the final act does Zandonai 


have his Paolo and Francesca sing the . 


big love theme, heard in the orchestra on 
the entrance of Paolo at the close of 
Act I. And he intentionally saves it for 
this place, the climax of the drama, the 
moment in which lover and loved one, 
almost sensing their impending fate, pour 
out their love in this impassioned music. 

The orchestral score is a masterpiece, 
a score colored with all the imagery 
known to the orchestral composer of to- 
day, plus the strong Zandonai_indi- 
viduality. Mr. Moranzoni, the new Italian 
conductor, interpreted it magnificently, 
allowing no detail to escape him. He 
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nobility more than anything else, exceed- 
ingly sensitive but polite, exceedingly 
appreciative of any courtesy, over- 
anxious to express his appreciation, a 
kindly, highly artistic personality, who 
will win out when we begin to under- 
stand him, and, above all, when we begin 


to understand not only his point of view 
but what he represents in music, and that 
he does not attempt either to impersonate 
or to rival the Italian or the German con- 
ductors, that he has a distinctive place in 
music, a distinctive place as a conductor, 
and a distinctive taste and method to rep- 
resent, and has full confidence that in the 
course of time, even many of those who 


may not agree with him, who may not 
have the same taste or like what he does, 
they will at least acknowledge his ca- 
pacity as a musician and his sincerity as 
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made the music thrilling and with an 
overpowering stroke sent home the cli- 
max in the third act where Paolo sinks 
beside the couch of Francesca. He de- 
served the applause given him when he 
appeared before the curtain after this 
act. His presence in the Metropolitan 
is, indeed, cause for rejoicing. 

Mme. Alda sang the title réle splen- 
didly, confirming the impression she 
made in it last year, namely that it is 
her best achievement. As Paolo Mr. 
Martinelli sang with glorious voice, es- 
pecially in the third act in his long solo, 
a memorable piece of singing. Mr. 
Amato’s Giancotto is vivid and with Mr. 
Bada he shared the honors in the first 
scene of Act IV. New in the cast were 
Marie Sundelius, in Miss Mason’s place 
as Samaritana, which she sang and acted 
excellently, Minnie Egener who sang 
Garsenda in place of Miss Sparkes who 
moved on to Miss Garrison’s last year’s 
role of Biancofiore, which on Saturday 
Miss Sparkes sang delightfully, and 
Mario Laurenti as Ostasio, replacing Mr. 
Tegani, very advantageously so. Miss 
Braslau as Altichiara, Miss Delaunois as 
Donella, Miss Perini as the Slave and 
Messrs. Audisio, Reschiglian, Bloch and 
Malatesta repeated their parts of last 
year with credit. 

The stage direction under Mr. Or- 
dynski moved smoothly, barring a little 
accident at the close of the Act II battle 
scene, caused by the breaking of the 
beam of the catapult. Instead of swing- 
ing out as it should it snapped just as 
the curtain went down. It was learned 
that no one was hurt, although for a 
moment it seemed inevitable that several 
of the choristers might be injured. Mr. 
Setti’s chorus sang its music wonder- 
fully—not that what it has to sing is 
very effective. but it is nevertheless tre- 
mendously difficult. (A. W. K.) 


“Martha” Still a Magnet 


“Martha,” that well-established old- 
timer among the operas, was the event 
at the Metropolitan Wednesday evening. 
And to all appearances times has not 
succeeded in detracting from its popu- 
larity. For the house was crowded, not- 
withstanding the German origin of the 
work. The large audience seemed to be 
enjoying itself thoroughly. The rich 
tunefulness of this opera may always be 
relied upon to please, especially when 
the leading réles are cast with such 
stars as Hempel and Caruso and par- 
ticularly if the performance is such a 
finished one as was this one under Bodan- 
sky. At last a conductor who did not 
act as a soporific! The spirited reading 
of the overture and the initial scene was 
as stimulating as the subsequent inter- 
pretation of the opera was fascinatingly 
brilliant. In the exquisitely elaborated 
quartet and the further ensembles it be- 
came evident that a master hand was 
the guiding motive. The scintillatirg 
melodiousness of the orchestra was a 
veritable eye-opener of the possibilities 
in the Metropolitan. The mise-en-scéne 
evidenced conscientious and, on_ the 
whole, artistic preparation. 

The evening’s stars were of course 
Hempel and Caruso, in the title réle and 
as Lionel, respectively. The smoothness 
and clarity which now characterize 
Miss Hempel’s slender noble tone are in- 
comparable. In an ensemble she con- 
sistently refrains from forcing, and her 
voice with apparent ease soars above 
every ensemble, every robustness of the 
orchestra. Her impersonation was a 
graceful and intelligent adaptation to 
every situation. Notwithstanding the 
frantic applause after her touching sing- 
ing of “The Last Rose of Summer,” she 
refrained from giving the encore. 

Caruso’s Lionel has been discussed fre- 
quently enough. The tenor again thrilled 
his hearers to their very depths by his 
dramatic expressiveness, notwithstanding 
certain little mannerisms such as an ex- 
cess of portamenti—which seem to have 
become characteristic of the artist. That 
in purely lyrical moments his voice 
sounded a bit dry, not to say flat, in the 
middle register, we fervently hope was 
merely the result of a passing indispo- 
sition. This artist is altogether too su- 
preme for the musical world not to take 
a personal interest in his vocal welfare. 

While the Nancy of Flora Perini was 
not likely to content the most exacting, 
the more lenient were ready to overlook 
the lack of clarity in her tone produc- 
tion and find her impersonation very 
pleasing. The Plunkett of de Luca was 
so artistically polished that one might 
even have preferred a little more crude- 
ness to conform with the ungainly yokel. 
Personally, we prefer the réle sung by a 
basso. De Luca, however, is such a fin- 
ished artist, his baritone so voluptuous 
and his style so excellent, that he offered 
an unalloyed treat. A remarkably adroit 
and vocally effective Tristan (all too 
often treated as a step-child) was pre- 
sented by Pompilio Malatesta. 
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Sousa Sans Whiskers—‘‘ War to Be 
Won by Smooth-Faced Men,’’ He Says 





























John Philip Sousa as the 


HICAGO, Nov. 26.—Another tradition 
went into the waste basket last 
week. John Philip Sousa shed the whis- 
kers that have adorned his countenance 
for the last thirty years—ever since the 
time when he was considered too juvenile 
for a bandmaster and planted whiskers 
(o overcome the obstacle. 

When asked what strange impulse had 
led him to remove the faciak adornment, 
which is as much of an American insti- 
tution as_ baseball or mince pie, Mr. 
Sousa said: “A man’s face must be as 
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March King Looks To-day 


clean as he can consistently make it in 
order to obtain the greatest efficiency. 
At the Great Lakes military station 
there are 17,000 men and only two sets 
of whiskers. Commander Grimes and 
myself owned these sets. The more | 
associated with the youth and maturity 
of the day the more I felt something was 
wrong. One day I looked at myself in 
the mirror, and thought, ‘Lieutenant, it’s 
time to ring down the curtain on those 
whiskers. The world is overwhelmingly 
against whiskers; they are useless. Cut 
‘em off.’ ” 





CLAUSSEN A POTENT “DALILA” 
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Splendid was the musical precision of 
the chorus. All in all, the performance 
was worthy of the glorious traditions of 
the Metropolitan Grau era. Vivat se- 

quens ! (O. P. J.) 
“Madama Butterfly” was sung at the 
Metropolitan on Thursday evening, af- 
fording her admirers an opportunity of 
again seeing Mme. Geraldine Farrar as 
Cie-Cio-San. The ardent applause given 
her by a very large audience showed that 
it continues to regard her as the ideal 
Butterfly no matter how many other as- 
pirants flutter their wings before the 
footlights. Paul Althouse took the place 
of Riccardo Martin as Pinkerton, the 
latter being still indisposed. Mr. Alt- 
house was in fine voice and has gained 
appreciably in acting ability. It was his 
second appearance as Pinkerton and the 
enthusiasm he evoked should be a con- 
tri>uting factor in giving him the role 
pe:manently.. Signor Scotti was his us- 
val admirable Sharpless, and Rita Fornia 

was a sincere and convincing Suzuki. 
Robert Moranzoni conducted an admir- 
able performance of the opera. Inci- 
dentally, it may be said that New York 
audiences are learning the etiquette of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” as no one 
sprang to his feet when a bit of it was 
introduced in the second act. It may, 
however, have been because the custom- 
ary playing of the national air before 
the second act had convinced the audi- 
ence it had done its “‘bit” for the evening. 

* (M. S.) 
“Faust” was repeated on Monday eve- 
ning with the same cast that sang at the 
revival. Again a good-sized audience 
vented its approbation in no uncertain 


fashion. Aside from the stunning scenic 
conceptions from the hand and atelier of 
Joseph Urban, the finest thing in connec- 
tion with the performance was Giovanni 
Martinelli’s treatment of the title role. 
The artist was better vocally than his- 
trionically (although he played the part 
with manliness). The hardest-working 
tenor that walks the Metropolitan stage 
today, Martinelli husbands his voice in a 
remarkable fashion. The upper-middle 
register has the true tenor silver in it. 
and the entire organ shows little effect of 
the frequent use to which it is subjected. 
His “Salut demeure” was a refined and 
glowingly colored example of singing. It 
thrilled the gathering and won the 
singer salvo after salvo of app!ause. 
Farrar’s Marguerite is far from being 
one of her most striking conceptions. 
The diva was in good vocal fettle. Mr. 
Rothier’s Mephistopheles is stagey; it 
lacks the macabre quality. Mr. Chal- 
mers was an admirable Valentine; Ray- 
mond Delaunois, Siebel; Kathleen How- 
ard, Martha, and Louis D’Angelo, Wag- 
ner. Mr. Monteux conducted with affec- 
tionate care, especially during the church 
scene. (8. 3.) 


Vassar College Fails to Prov:de Funds 
for Music 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Vas 
sar students came back to college this 
year to find that the trustees had appro- 
priated no money for either concerts or 
lectures. In former years there has been 
a subscription fund raised by the stu- 
dents themselves to furnish the college 
with two or three big concerts in addi- 
tion to those provided for by the trus- 
tees. But this year the students are 


feeling the necessity of contributing 
everything possible to war work. There 
was some discussion of engaging artists 
who would give part of their profits to 
Red Cross funds, but at a recent meet- 
ing of the Students’ Association the sub- 
scription concerts were entirely given 
up. Everything that the college gains 
musically this year will come from the 
music department or as gifts from out- 
side. 


Muzio, Grainger and Chalmers Stir Big 
Audience at Metropolitan Concert 


The usual throng was at the Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The soloists were Percy Grain- 
ver, the pianist; Claudia Muzio, soprano, 
and Thomas Chalmers, baritone, who 
were warmly and noisily approved. 

Mr. Grainger played the Grieg Con- 
certo in A Minor, some of his own com- 
positions and, of course, encores. ‘The 
orchestra played the Phédre Overture, 
Massenet, Liszt’s Fourteenth Rhapsody, 
Saint-Saéns’ Baccharale from “Samson 
and: Delila,” under the conductorship of 
Richard Hageman. Mr. Hageman con- 


ducted with his wonted authority and 
gave the orchestral accompaniments with 
his usual skill. Miss Muzio and Mr. 
Chalmers earned a great deal of admira- 
tion for their numbers. Willy Tyroler 
was the valuable accompanist at the 
piano. 


Heifetz House Sold Out in Advance in 
Chicago 


Wessels and Vogeli, the Chicago man 
agers, have telegraphed to the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, managers of Jascha Heifetz, the 
brilliant Russian violinist, that Orchestra 
Hall has been sold out for the violinist’s 
first recital in Chicago. This success is 
all the more extraordinary in view of the 
fact that only one advertisement of the 
event has appeared in the Chicago 
papers. Seats on the stage are now the 
only kind procurable. 


The recent appearance of Alma Gluck 
in Portland, Ore., took place under the 
direction of Lois Steers. Announcements 
made that Mme. Gluck appeared under 
the auspices of the city government of 
Portland were inaccurate. 








From Oshkosh Choir 
Is Story. of 








to Metropolitan 
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AY PETERSON, the latest addition 

to the Metropolitan Opera’s forces 

for the present season, is a Wisconsin 

girl, the daughter of a Methodist clergy- 

man. Before she was ten years old, she 

had been accompanying her father to his 

evangelist meetings throughout the coun- 

try, playing a small portable organ, 

which she pumped and sang with, all at 
the same time: 

At twelve she had become the organist 
of her father’s church at Oshkosh, which 
she left at the age of fifteen to earn 
her own living in Chicago with church 
work, playing accompaniments, and 
teaching both piano and voice culture 
(Miss Peterson, by the way, claims to 
have learned more from her pupils than 
they from her!). With several years’ 
meagre savings, which amounted to bare- 
ly three hundred dollars, she left Amer- 
ica to continue her studies in Europe, 
going first to Italy. Here she suffered 
many privations, but her hard work and 
never failing spirit finally won for her 
the position of soloist at the American 
Church in Florence. 


Having mastered the language and 


gained invaluable experience, Miss Peter- 
son went to Berlin, where she earned her 
livelihood by teaching English and play- 
ing accompaniments, while she continued 
her studies. A short visit to America 
convinced her that extensive operatic ex- 
periences are essential to the success of 
an American concert singer, and she re- 
turned to Paris to study with Jean de 
Reszke. A contract with the Opéra 
Comique fo:lowed Miss Peterson’s more 
than fifty appearances at the principal 
opera houses in France. Returning to 
America at the outbreak of the war, Miss 
Peterson has during the past seasons 
completely won the hearts of her audi- 
ences, having appeared in concert more 
than one hundred and fifty times since 
her return. 

The roles in which Miss Peterson has 
become familiar to her European opera 
audiences, and in which Metropolitan 
Opera-goers will hear her this winter, 
are Micaela in “Carmen,” Mimi in “La 
Boheme,” Violetta in “La Traviata,” 
Lakmé in “Lakmé,” and Manon in 
“Manon.” Miss Peterson makes her début 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company at 
the Thanksgiving matinee as Micaela in 
“Carmen.” 











A TRIO OF NOTED ARTISTS 














Left: to Right: 





Alma-Gluck, Yolanda Mér6 and Efrem Zimbalist 


Nfs CITY, N. Y., is the summer home of Mme. Yolanda Méré; a@ the dis- 


tinguished artist is shown above 


chatting over plans for the coming season 


with Mme. Alma’ Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist, when the eminent couple were her 
guests shortly before the opening of the concert season—which is proving a busy 


one for all three. 
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FIVE PIANISTS, A TENOR, A BARITONE, THREE 
ORCHESTRAS, AND OPERA KEEP CHICAGO ALERT 


Music Reviewers Experience a Busy Week—Mabel Garrison Scores as Soloist With Symphony, Singing a 
Strauss Aria for the First Time in America—Boston English Opera Company Gives “Tales of Hoff- 
mann’’ at the Strand——Lina Lerner, Bauer, Levitzky, Cordelia Ayer Payne and Harold Henry Lead 
the Pianistic March—Werrenrath and Karle Sing—Philharmonic Choral Society to Give Grainger’s 
““Marching Song of Democracy”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 24, 1917. 


IVE pianists, a tenor, a baritone and 
three orchestras with every evening 
except Friday given over to grand opera, 
made the past week a busy one for the 
reviewer. In addition to these, the Bos- 
ton English Opera Company put on the 
“Tales of Hoffmann” at the Strand The- 


ater. 

César Franck’s Symphony in D Minor 
was the principal matter at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s weekly pair of 
concerts. Frederick Stock’s reading of it 
was essentially poetic, interpreting the 
deep, dreamy beauty of it. The novelty 
on the program was Adolf Brune’s “A 
Twilight Picture,” a scholarly work, 
without a great deal of inspiration. 

Mabel Garrison was soloist. Her sing- 
ing of David’s “Charmant Oiseau” won 
her many recalls. She also sang, for the 
first time in America, Strauss’ aria, 
“Gross maechtige Prinzessin,’ from 
“Ariadne auf Naxos.” This is a tre- 
mendously difficult aria, and Miss Garri- 
son sang it with a great deal of skill. 
The orchestra used as accompaniment 
comprised only twenty pieces and a piano, 
and the aria was not nearly so beautiful 
as had been expected. The thread of 
melody was disconnected, and the song 
itself sounded labored, although the sing- 
ing of it was superb. 


“Tales of Hoffmann” at Strand 


The particular “pet” of Offenbach, 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” was given by the 
Boston English Opera Company this 
week. Daniel Denton alternated with 
Joseph Sheehan in the réle of Hoffmann. 
His small but very pleasing tenor coped 
easily with the music. His stage pres- 
ence was a bit stiff, and in the famous 
barcarolle scene he became one of the 
stage props instead of being the sophisti- 
cated bon vivant. Elaine De Sellem made 
an excellent Niklaus. Especial mention 
should be made of Lester Luther’s 
Coppélius and Dr. Miracle. These two 
characters were the outstanding featuies 
of the production. Mr. Luther’s chief 
trouble seems to be a rather explosive 
utterance which may be obviated in time. 
Lillian Steele’s Olympia, which was a 
little too animated for a mechanical 
doll, was exceedingly well sung even to 
the repetition of the famous waltz. She 
took a high E natural with ease. 
Scott Longan as Antonia admirably ex- 
pressed the despair of the consumptive 
singer. Hazel Eden was a very competent 
Julietta, and Stuart Dykema a very re- 
trained Cochenille and Franz. The 
staging, although not quite so gorgeous 
as “the Mikado” the previous week, was 
unusual for an English language produc- 
tion. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting, pre- 
sented a light program Sunday after- 
noon in the Studebaker Theater. The 
“Woodland Sketches” of MacDowell, or- 
chestrated by Emil Oberhoffer, opened 
the program. Miss Agnes Berry sang 
the Santuzza aria and Nedda’s aria. Her 
voice is a natural soprano, a little hard 
in quality but not unpleasing. Thee 
piano concerto of this program was the 
Schumann, rather badly supported by 
the orchestra. Minnette Warren, the 
soloist, did well, despite her poor sup- 


Agnes. 





port. She played as if she were in the 
presence of a stern mentor who would 
punish severely a wrong note or any in- 
fraction of nuance. The brass section of 
the orchestra has improved much in the 
last two weeks. 

The acoustics of the Illinois Theater 
do not give an accurate effect of the 
balance of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Chicago, which played a Sunday con- 
cert under Arthur Dunham’s direction. 
The strings seem not sufficiently heavy 
for the brass section, though of late 
there seems to be an effort on the con- 
ductor’s part to remedy this defect. 
Blanche K. Hixon, the soloist, has an 
exceedingly charming voice, small, but 
sweet in quality. She suffered quite a 
bit from nervousness, but this could be 
forgiven when it was known that this 
was her first appearance with orchestra. 
The second half of the program was taken 
up by the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet with 
Serge Oukrainsky as the co-soloist with 
Miss Ludmilla. The dances were of con- 
siderable variety, and Mr. Oukrainsky 
demonstrated his artistry. The costum- 
ing was particularly fine, especially the 
Persian and the Greek. 


Five Piano Recitals 


Tina Lerner disclosed remarkable deli- 
cacy of touch in her piano recital in 
The Playhouse Sunday afternoon. For 
purposes of this review she was heard in 
the Brahms Sonata in F Minor. Her 
playing was rich in charm and dainty 
beauty, the soft and lovely tints and 
play of light and shade being unusually 
satisfying. She had good feeling for 
tonal values, her touch being absolutely 
individual, and her fortissimo passages 
were something a great deal deeper and 
sounder than mere noise. 

Harold Bauer drew a good-sized audi- 
ence at his Sunday recital in Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House, despite the compe- 
tition of Muratore and Galli-Curci in 
grand opera. His interpretations were 
poetic and thorough. He had something 
to say, and his technique enabled him to 
express it just as he wanted to. Chopin’s 
Scherzo B flat Minor sounded a little 
more vigorous than usual, but was none 
the less impressive because of a new in- 
terpretation. Bauer’s art was, as usual, 
authoritative and correct. 


Levitzki and Karle Appear 


Mischa Levitzki and Theo Karle ap- 
peared in joint recital Tuesday morning 
in the Kinsolving series of musicales. 
The young pianist asserted anew his hold 
on Chicago, and the tenor’s beautiful 
voice was liked in a program including 
operatic arias and present-day English 
songs. Levitzki’s playing was full of 
contrast, and his delicate pianissimos 
swelled out easily to tonal outpourings 
of great volume, but without even a sug- 
gestion of that musical camouflage with 
the loud pedal so often practised by even 
the greatest pianists. His Chopin work 
was exceedingly poetic, and the reviewer 
has never heard the familiar Gluck- 
Brahms “Gavotte” played more beauti- 
fully. Theo Karle’s voice was smooth 
and ethereal in quality, his tones being 
of golden purity and ile - Booey and his 
technical equpiment very fine, although 
he fails to grip the hearer’s heartstrings. 
W. Franko-Harling’s four songs called 
“The Divan of Hala” found a place on 
his program. 

Cordelia Ayer Paine, pianist, made her 
first Chicago appearance Wednesday 
morning in the Ziegfeld Theater on the 
Carl D. Kinsey concert series. Good 
rhythmic and tonal sense, musical in- 
telligence and facile technic made her re- 
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cital very enjoyable, and one had the 
wish to hear more of her playing. The 
last group was especially interesting, in- 
cluding a “Toccata” by Leschetizky, 
“Alborado” by Ravel, and a fragment, 
“Bacchante Endormie,” by Reynaldo 
Hahn. She played the latter with un- 
usual charm and poetry, and gave a fas- 
cinating reading of the Ravel number. 
Her brilliant playing of the “Toccata,” 
played with crisp, lovely piano tone, was 
de ightful, and she made Liszt’s “Liebe- 
straum,” added as an extra, unusually 
effective. 

Harold Henry played his Chicago re- 
cital in Orchestra Hall Foyer Thursday 
afterncon. One group of Bach, one of 
Brahms, and a group of piano pieces by 
Liadoff, Alkan, MacDowell and Liszt 
comprised the program. Liadoff’s “Mar- 
ionettes” was imaginative playing, with 
fine shading, and Alkan’s “Le Tambour 
Bat aux Champs” was a fascinating 
piece, with the muffled beating of the 
drum done to perfection. Mr. Henry’s 
fondness for MacDowell showed in his 
beautiful interpretation of “Joy of 
Autumn,” his expressive fingers bringing 
out the beguiling witchery of the piece, 
which he had to repeat. His Bach play- 
ing was scholarly, and his Brahms read- 
ings fascinating. 


Werrenrath Sings 


Reinald Werrenrath showed himself 
an excellent program maker as well as 
a baritone of artistic worth in his re- 
cital for the Musicians Club of Women in 
the Illinois Theater Monday afternoon. 
His first group comprised three lovely 
songs of the eighteenth century by Gior- 
dano, Sarri and Legrenzi, beginning 
with the well-known “Caro mio ben.” His 
tone was under admirable control. It is 
a pure baritone of smooth, resonant 
quality, and he displayed a sympathetic 
feeling for the music. A number by Bain- 
bridge Crist, “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes” found place on the program, 
which was further varied by the inclu- 
sion of French, English and German 
groups. In all of these Mr. Werrenrath 
showed himself a sterling artist, singing 
in a sincere, straightforward way that 
gave much pleasure. 

The Philharmonic Choral Society of 
Chicago will give its first concert of the 
season in Orchestra Hall Dec. 12, pre- 
senting “A Marching Song of Democ- 
racy,” by Percy Grainger, and “Music, an 
Ode,” by Henry Hadley. Both works 
are new to Chicago. “A Marching Song 
of Democracy” is written for chorus and 
orchestra without soloists. The soloists 
in the Hadley number will be Margery 
Maxwell, soprano, of the Chicago Opera 
Association; Gilderoy Scott, English con- 
tralto, who will make her first appear- 
ance in Chicago; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Burton Thatcher, baritone. 
O. Gordon Erickson will conduct. 

The Chicago Artists Association gave 
a concert Tuesday in the assembly hall 
of the Fine Arts Building. The pro- 
gram was largely devoted to contempo- 
rary compositions. 

Constantin Nicolay, basso, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, will take the 
part of the Jnquisitor in the revival of 
“L’Africaine.” He took the part of the 
Chancellor in “Isabeau,” and made much 
of the réle of Angelotti in “Tosca.” 

The sixth season of Sinai Orchestra 
concerts began Sunday evening, Arthur 
Dunham conducting. Herbert Gould, 
baritone, was assisting soloist. 

Two benefits for the boys in the 
trenches were given to-day in the L. V. 
Barnum Assembly Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. The afternoon program was 
presented by Francesco Daddi of the 
Chicago Opera Association, Hans Hess, 
cellist, and Edward Collins, pianist. The 
proceeds will be equally divided among 
American boys at the front under the 
Canadian flag and under our own flag. 





PROMINENT PHOTOGRAPHER desires to 


communicate with young man or woman, well con- 
nected in musical circles. Will make an attractive 
offer to the right person. No soliciting. Duties 
are agreeable and can be discharged only by a_ per- 
son of refinement and diplomatic instinct. Address 


communications to Box A, MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


“To sublet—Charming CARNEGIE HALL STU- 


DIO of noted musician, Tuesday and Friday after- 
Steinway Grand, telephone, water, ete. Ap- 


noons, 


plications by mail only to 303 Carnegie Hall.’’ 


The immense popularity of Carrie 
Jacobs Bond’s song, “A Perfect Day,” 
has resulted in a French edition. Many 
calls have been received from Europe 
for an edition in that language, and it 
has just been issued. “Do You Remem- 
ber?” another popular Carrie Jacobs Bond 
song, has been issued as an instrumental 
waltz, and a new military march called 
“The Blue Flag” has also been put out 
by the Bond Shop. “A Perfect Day” re- 
mains the most popular of Mrs. Bond’s 
songs, more than three million copies 
having been sold. “I Love You Truly” 
and “Just A’Wearyin’ for You” come 
next in public favor. 

Henry A. Beck, business manager of 
the Boston English Opera Company, has 
joined the signal corps of the army. This 
is his fourth attempt. He tried to get 
into an artillery school when he was 
touring Canada last year, but was re- 
jected because he was a United States 
citizen. Next he tried for the Fort 
Sheridan officers’ training camp, but was 
underweight. He was rejected from the 
signal corps for the same reason, but a 
long régime of fattening and abstention 
from tobacco and violent exercise brought 
him up to the weight, and he was ac- 
cepted. 

The superior court has refused to 
grant an injunction to prevent Georges 
Baklanoff from singing with the Chicago 
Opera Association. The suit was brought 
against him by the Boston National 
Opera Company, of which he was former- 
ly leading baritone. He is now singing 
with the Chicago company. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





DEDICATE NEW BUILDING 
FOR YALE MUSIC SCHOOL 





Gift of Mrs. Albert Arnold Sprague and 
Mrs. Frederick Coolidge as Mem- 
orial to Mr. Sprague 


New HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 26.—The 
Albert Arnold Sprague Memorial Hall 
given to Yale University as a home for 
the music department by Mrs. Sprague 
and by her daughter, Mrs. Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge, was dedicated on Nov. 
24. The building, which is Colonial in 
style, contains lecture, recitation and 
sound-proof practice rooms, besides a 
library and an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 800. The estimated cost 
is over $200,000. 

Since the inauguration of the Yale 
School of Music in 1894 this department 
has been housed in various buildings, 
none of which furnished adequate ac- 
commodation. 

The new building was given by Mrs. 
Sprague and Mrs. Coolidge in memory 
of Albert Arnold Sprague of the class 
of 1859. Not until after Mrs. Sprague’s 
death were *the plans finally approved, 
and when it was found that the amount 
given by her was not sufficient, the re- 
mainder was made up by her daughter, 
Mrs. Coolidge. 

The exercises in the concert hall of 
the new building were opened with 
prayer by the Rev. William Adams 
Brown of New York. Dr. James Haskell 
Hewitt delivered a memorial address on 
Mr. Sprague. The architect, Charles 
Allerton Coolidge, delivered the keys of 
the building to President Hadley, who 
made a brief address, accepting the mem- 
orial building on behalf of the university. 

There was then an address by Horatio 
Parker, professor of music at Yale, trac- 
ing the development and the present 
status of music in America. 

At four o’clock there was a dedication 
concert in the concert room of the hall 
by the Berkshire String Quartet, founded 
and maintained by Mrs. Frederic Shurt- 
leff Coolidge. 





German Opera Singer Held in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 22.—Carl Lindeman, a 
German, once well known on the operatic 
stage of Berlin and other European cen- 
ters, has been arrested by Federal author- 





ities. He denied anti-American activities. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

How many people know that this is 
the first time in the history of this coun- 
try that American troops have marched 
into the trenches in Europe under the 
American flag, behind American bands, 
playing American music upon American- 
made instruments? 

In that single sentence is summed up 
a wondrous story, the story of the found- 
ing and development of the world’s great- 
est democracy, of its rise from crude 
beginnings, in which music had no part, 
to a condition where, to-day, in many 
respects, it leads‘ the world, strange as 
it may seem to some, in its musical ac- 
complishment, in its singers, players and 
music schools, in its splendid symphonic 
orchestras, its great choral bodies, its 
vpera companies, in the latent power of 
its composers, just beginning to be felt, 
and to crown it all, in the marvelous ac- 
complishment of its musical industries, 
which, scarcely in existence less than a 
century ago, to-day surpass those of the 
world in quantity, and certainly in qual- 
ity. 


* of * 


Among the curious results developed by 
this bloodiest of all wars is the recog- 
nition being given to our composers, not 
only here, but abroad, and especially in 
Kngland. ‘Take Sir Henry Wood’s Or- 
chestra in London. That organization 
has, from time to time, introduced works 
by American composers. Naturally, Mac- 
Dowell was represented, but more re- 
cently compositions by Arthur Foote and 
George W. Chadwick, by Victor Herbert, 
by Hadley, by Blair Fairchild, by Loeffler. 
Soon some of the works of John Alden 
Carpenter are to be given. 

While the English public has received 
the works of the American composers 
with enthusiasm, the English critics have 
been more conservative in their expres- 
sion of approval, which was to be ex- 


pected. Even the war has not raised 
critical English opinion to the point 
where it can enthuse over anything 


American, except, of course, our dollars. 
The main fault that is found with the 
work of our composers by the English 
critics is that we have not yet developed 
on our own lines, whatever that may 
mean, and have so far simply followed 
the Europeans, and especially the mod- 
ern Europeans. However, the critic o1 
the Manchester Guardian, probably, out- 
side of London, the leading paper in Eng- 
land, says that “America has the qualifi- 
cations for becoming a great musical 
nation. She has given more liberally 
than anybody else. She has offered the 
most generous hospitality to music. She 
has bigger halls and more substantially 
rewarded orchestras than any other na- 
tion. The return for these efforts is 
hound to come in time. What has al- 
ready been achieved may well be a source 
of pride to Americans.” 

How very kind! 

We do not need statistics to show that 
long ago, as a nation, we passed the Eng- 
lish in our appreciation of music, due, 
probably, to the large leaven of for- 
eigners in our body politic. 

It won’t do harm to turn the limelight 
for a moment on England. 

You will hear some fine choral singing 
there, especially in the churches and in 
the cathedrals, and among the lower 
class, as they are called, vou will find con- 
siderable love of the folk song, particu- 
larly in Ireland and in Wales. But, as a 
nation, the English cannot be considered 





to be music loving, nor have they in all 
their history produced composers such as 
we have already produced. The English 
middle class is indifferent to music. 
Many concerts are given in London, yes, 
for the sake of procuring newspaper 
notices for touring the provinces. But 
these concerts barely pay the rent of 
the hall in which they are given. The 
nebility and the wealthy fatronize music, 
in the sense that they pay high prices 
for artists to sing to them after dinner, 
so that they may sleep comfortably. 
There are many popular concerts given 
in London which are well patronized, but 
they do not in any way approach the 
patronage given to music in this country. 
!f the programs of a season’s music in 
New York were compared with those in 
London, we should shine with the radi- 
ance of the sun compared with that of a 
candle. They have a few good writers 
on musical matters in London, but as a 
rule English musical criticism, while 
honest, is very often flat and unprofitable. 
So that it comes with an ill grace that 
the English press is disposed, because of 
the war, to kindly pat us on the back with 
the begrudged admission that probably 
we may some day amount to something 
in music. 
eo 

When the directorate of the M :tropoli- 
tan announced that there would be no 
German opera, or, at least, no opera in 
German this season, and at the same 
time retained “Marta” in the répertoire, 
I knew that some of the critics, especially 
those who resent the elimination of the 
Wagner operas, would chortle with joy 
and cynically allude to the fact that 
“Marta” was written by Friedrich 
Freiherr von Flotow, a good Mechlen- 
burger, who was at the time he composed 
the work “hofmusikintendant.” It might, 
of course, be claimed that “Marta” ob- 
tained her great popularity in the Eng- 
iish version, and largely on account of the 
interpolation of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” which, by the bye, is not English, 
but Irish. However, as the opera was 
sung in Italian at the Metropolitan, it is 
to be hoped it was sufficiently camou- 
flaged, as Finck says, not to excite the 
horror of those who object to German 
music. 

Finck, by the bye, cynically remarks 
that with the intention to give Meyer- 
beer’s “The Prophet,” it seems as if the 
boycott is directed only against master 
works, such as the operas and music 
dramas of Wagner. Well, everyone to 
his taste, as the French say. 

However, if the war has caused a 
strange situation at the opera house, it 
has had one beneficial result for the 
American singers, for more of them have 
been engaged this season than ever be- 


fore. And most of them are making 
rood. 

ae a Bo 
In the revival of “Francesca da 


Rimini” Martinelli’s Paolo showed great 
improvement over his’ earlier  per- 
formances, not only vocally, but in dra- 
matic expression. He'’was more tender, 
displayed more passion. He rose to 
greater heights than ever before. 

One of the reasons, perhaps which has 
kept Martinelli back in the way of dra- 
matic action is that, to tell the truth, 
his personal attitude is that of an unas- 
suming very modest man. It will take 
some time before he breaks from his more 
or less habitual reserve and lets himself 
loose, as they call it. That he is gain- 
ing all the time in favor with the opera- 
going public is unquestioned. That I 
told you last season. Indeed, I believe I 
was one of the first to prophesy that he 
would make good and become an es 
tablished favorite. ; 


* * * 


As you know, Marguerite Ober has 
sued the Metropolitan for $50.000 dam- 
ages for breach of contract. The opera 
company took the ground that owing to 
war conditions they had been obliged to 
eliminate German opera from the reper- 
tory and so they were forced to dispense 
with Mme. Ober’s services. as well as 
with the services of Sembach, Urlus an1 
Weil. 

Mme. Ober’s claim is to the effect that 
the war clause in her contract would ap- 
ply only if, on account of the war, Ger- 
man opera could not be given, by which 
she means that the country would be in- 
vaded, or that it would be impossible to 
vet other singers to complete the cast, 
but that it does not mean that the direc- 
tors had the right to dispense with Ger- 
man opera simply out of deference to 
what they supposed was public sentiment. 

It is a nice point. On the decision in 
the courts naturally rests the fate of 
the contracts with other German artists. 
One of the papers. I think it was the 
T'imes, has seen fit to suegest that Mme. 
Ober’s case had been taken un bv At- 
tornev Benno Loewy becanse as a Ger- 
man, he was willing to endeavor to em- 
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This is Viafora’s version of young Jascha Heifetz, the Russian violinist, 
whose playing has been one of the sensational features of the present 


season. 





harrass the Metropolitan people for their 
attitude with regard to German opera 
and German singers. This view | feel 
sure is mistaken. Mr. Loewy is a lawyer 
of high standing, and while he has always 
been identified, more or less, with Ger- 
mans here, at the same time he has a 
large practice among Americans and also 
among professional people. It was, there- 
fore, natural for Mme. Ober, if she de- 
sired to test the matter in the courts, to 
vo to a man of Mr. Loewy’s experience 
and standing. 
* ab ok 

The row over Dr. Muck’s refusal to 
play the “Star-Spangled Banner” is not 
yet over, but is making its way steadily 
from the daily papers in the big cities to 
the daily papers in the smaller cities, and 
also to the weekly papers. Incidentally, 
I note a determination in some places to 
score Walter Damrosch for his original 
declaration supporting Dr. Muck in his 
attitude. Or perhaps it would be more 
proper to say, for expressing his sym- 
pathy for him in the position he took, 
though, as you know, our friend Walter 
afterward insisted that he had _ been 
misquoted by the reporters. 

I refer to the matter for the reason 
that recently Arthur Judson, the man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, whose 
duties keep him fairly in touch with 
conditions throughout the country, ex- 
pressed his regret that so many people 
appear to have developed hostility to Mr. 
Damrosch because his first statement had 
gone through the country, while his sec- 
ond and amended brief had not had the 
sare publicity. 

This is to be regretted, simply be*ause 
Mr. Damrosch has from the start ex- 
pressed himself very frankly with regard 
to the war. and has stated as clearly as 
a man could put it that though he is of 
German origin, he has no sympathy 
whatever with the cause pf the German 


peoples. To put him, therefore, in the 
category with Dr. Muck would be a grave 
injustice. 
* + * 

_ We have a good opportunity of realiz- 
ing how, particularly in war times, the 
public needs distraction and finds it prin- 
cipally in music. 

Do you know that while nearly all the 
musical entertainments, including the 
musical comedies, are well patronized, 
there are only about three theaters in 
New York that are making a profit? A 
few are just making expenses, while the 
majority are losing money, and lots of it. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, why the 
theaters are not as prosperous as they 
might be is the ridiculous manner in 
which they are run. 

If you go to a theater box office and 
ask for a couple of seats for a_per- 
formance, you are told that you can get 
something in the last two rows, or in 
the fourth or fifth row in the balcony. 
At the same time you are informed that 
possibly some of the speculators may 
have seats for the night you want. Then 
you go to a speculator, and having in- 
terviewed the sweet young thing who 
has the business in charge, you see her 
get hold of the telephone, you hear her 
call up the theater, and after a whispered 
conversation, inform you that if you will 
leave your name and address, or your 
money, she will have the seats for you, 
but they will cost you just so much. If 
your need is great, and you have invited 
your wife or friends, thinking you could 
of course get seats, you pay the money 
and later on you get the seats. When 
you go to the theater you find that per- 
haps the house is only half or two-thirds 
full, and from the conversation of vour 
neighbors you realize that they have 
hought their seats at a cut rate office 


[Continue on page 8] 
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near Forty-third Street and Broadway 
for just half the price that you paid. 
Then you get mad or disgusted, according 
to your temperament or to what you had 
for dinner. 

It is this ridiculous, unjust and impo- 
litic system which is positively educating 
the public away from the theaters, driving 
them into the “movies” and so decreasing 
the natural patronage the theater should 
have in a great city like New York. It 
reacts upon the dramatic profession, 
which are sufferers thereby. Many plays 
of worth which have been produced on 
the New York stage this season have al- 
ready been withdrawn from lack of 
patronage. The poor actors and actresses 
who have given their services in re- 
hearsal, find themselves virtually on the 
street. 

The press has taken the matter up, but 
as the daily papers derive large revenues 
from the theater managers they have 
done so in a half-hearted way, that is to 
say, they have given space to complaints 
by indignant correspondents, but they 
have not dared tackle the thing sys- 
tematically. 

It is fortunate for music that, except 
at the opera house, the speculators have 
not made themselves felt. At the opera 
house efforts have been made to do away 
with the nuisance, but, as I have shown 
before, it is very difficult to do so, for 
the reason that the public itself specu- 
lates in opera tickets. That is to say, 
people subscribe for the season for two 
seats, use them a certain number of 
times, and then give the balance to specu- 
lators to sell, expecting, and generally 
with reason, to get the seats for the 
nights they have used them for literally 
nothing, as they share the profits with 
the speculator. 

One thing is certain. Musical enter- 
tainments of all kinds, ranging all the 
way from the symphony to the musical 
comedy, from the recital of the great 
artist to the concerts of more humble 
members of the profession, are all doing 
well, while the great bulk of the the- 
atrical entertainments are doing badly. 


* * * 


Do you wonder that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink broke down the other afternoon, 
in Carnegie Hall, while she was singing 
with wonderful intensity of feeling 
Tschaikowsky’s setting of “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt,” that wonderful song 
which expresses so deeply the agony of 
longing. The great contralto had to 
struggle with herself for quite some time, 
and it was not till later on, when she 
sang Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” that she re- 
covered herself. 


Can you wonder at it? She has three 
boys at the front. 

One of the reasons for Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s hold upon the public, which 
is to-day stronger than it ever was, is 
what I would cail her “human sense,” by 
means of which she interprets the spirit 
of the composers, as many artists fail 
to do. It is not with her a question of 
cold-blooded interpretation of notes. She 
never attempts to dazzle by vocal out- 
bursts or extraordinary vocal facility, 
but aims to reach the hearts as well as 
the minds of those who are in the audi- 
ence. That accounts for her power. That 
is one of the reasons why she holds so 
commanding a position in the musical 
world to-day. 

* * >” 

Since Mme. Schumann-Heink’s tearful 

appeal to her audience she has again 


. come before the public as “news” by 


issuing an emphatic denial of the re- 
port that she had abrogated her engage- 
ment in Rochester, N. Y., because of a 
disagreement over a Wagnerian program. 

“My loyalty,” said she, “cannot be 
questioned. I have given three sons to 
the nation, two to the navy and one to 
the army. I may never see them again.” 

And, in order to emphasize her posi- 
tion, she flung a brick at Dr. Muck. 

“If Dr. Muck,” said she, “were in Eng- 
land, he would learn soon enough how to 
play ‘God Save the King.’ He has 
profited very largely under the Star- 
Spangled Banner, and he ought to be 
ready, as every loyal American is, to do 
something for the flag. The Muck inci- 
dent has caused me and many other 


American mothers great distress.” 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s attitude has 
not been involved, like that of some other 
foreign artists, since the war began. 
long ago, you know, she declared her in- 
tention of becoming an American citizen 
and ‘became one. She acquired property 
in this country. She married here. Sev- 
eral of her children were born here. She 
had them brought up not as Germans but 
as Americans. And she never tired of 
telling people that while she gave the 
twenty best years of her life to opera in 
Germany, and used to learn her new 
réles while she cooked for the family in 
the kitchen, she never had a dollar to her 
name or a good dress till she came to 
the United States. 


* ok * 


At the time they were producing Dam. 
rosch’s “Cyrano” I told you how 
Amato learned his part in English by. 
having someone read it to him while 
he copied it down as the sounds would be 
in Italian. I see by the papers that our 
friend Caruso has been mastering the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” in the same 
way, and this is what he wrote down: 


“O seiken iu sie bai dhi dons erli lait 
Wat so praudli ui heild at dhi tuaulaits 
last glimnin?” 
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You never would think that this was 
Caruso’s way of “reporting’’: 


“Oh! say can you see 
By the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudiy we hailed 
At the twilignt’s. last gleaming?” 


The. New York Times publishes the 
facsimile of Caruso’s original, to show 
how he learned it. 

Do not, however, get the idea that 
Caruso does not understand English, or 
speak it well. But that is the way the 
artists have to learn it, so as to get what 
they hope will be “‘the correct pronunci- 
ation.” 

The matter has particular interest for 
the reason that so many people believe 
that everything in this country should 
be sung in the English language, forget- 
ting that the English language is only 
the vernacular, not the mother tongue, 
as in England. That is, it is the 
language spoken by common consent, but 
is not the mother tongue spoken by mil- 
lions and millions of people, as English 
is in England, French in France, Italian 
in Italy. And that is one of the reasons 
why it will not be easy for the foreign 
artists to sing Wagner in English. How- 
ever, as has been said so often before, 
until the diction of the singers improves 
it really does not much matter what 
language they sing in. Half the time | 
never know whether they are singing in 
English, French, Italian, German or 
Choctaw. But, as the illustrious Ric- 
cardo Martin would add, “And the public 
doesn’t care, so long as one has the 
throat and the tones.” 

*x * * 


The New York World does not devote 
as much space and attention to music as 
it did in former years. So its musical 
critic, Pierre V. R. Key, is considerably 
handicapped. But it is due him to say 
that he never loses an opportunity to ex- 
press his optimism with regard to the 
future of American music and the Amer- 
ican composer, and also to keep before 
the people what has already been accom- 
plished by our American musicians, 
singers and players. Whenever he can, 
Mr. Key has a good word to say for 
those who are sincerely working for the 
recognition of our home talent “on the 
merits.” Always a clear and forceful 
writer, Mr. Key has carried his propa- 
ganda into other papers besides the great 
daily in New York, for which he writes, 
and thus has rendered the cause notable 
aid. As he said in a recent issue of the 
World: 

“For years our music folk have been 
having a hard time in two distinct ways, 
beginning with their labors in acquir- 
ing an equipment, and following—after 
they have got it—with greater labor to 
find for it an outlet. Being an American 
seems to have been a _ deterrent to 
progress, instead of a help. Our people 
in all parts of the land have scrutinized 
the native musician and his product with 
querulous mien. His very straightfor- 
wardness has set him back before he has 
got fairly started, and when he finally 
succeeded in obtaining some recognition 
he found the door to bigger things closed 
against him. 

“The reason,” says Mr. Key, “has been 
due to our musical snobbishness. Fed 
from the start upon foreign music and 
foreign musicians, we have been reluctant 
to accept anything else which has proved 
a gross injustice to the men and women 
of this country, whose abilities entitled 
them to as much, if not more, considera- 
tion than their European colleagues. But 
signs are appearing on the musical 
horizon which resemble silver linings to 
what have long been inky clouds. 

The country is awakening to its own, and 

that awakening will not be confined ex- 

clusively to things materialistic. Stead- 

ily we shall find our people believing more 

in the efficiency of American musicians. 

in both creative and interpretive fields.” 
k * ok 


The recently published statement by 
Fritz Kreisler, which appeared in the 
press, and which was followed the day 
after by his announcement that he had 
quit his concert tour on the ground that 
he could not, with self-respect, accept 
America’s money any longer, and so gives 
up virtually nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars in contracts, is to my thinking a 
very honest and a very convincing state- 
ment of Mr. Kreisler’s position. Some 
of the facts which Mr. Kreisler makes 
known will, no doubt, come as a surprise 
to many, especially to those who have 
believed that all the money that he earned 
was being sent over to the other side to 
further the enemy’s cause. It appears 


” 


that he sent a small monthly allowance 
to his father, a doctor who lost every- 
thing in the Russian invasion of Austrian 
territory, who is 75 years old and can- 
not continue his practice because of a 
paralytic 


stroke. He has also sent 


monthly allowances to the orphan chil- 
dren of some artists, personal friends 
who fell in the war. He has sent to desti- 
tute orphans in Russia and Serbia money 
through the medium of the Red Cross in 
Berne. The bulk of his earnings have gone 
to the Brotherhood of Artists, founded 
for the purpose of extending help to or- 
phaned children and dependents, regard- 
less of their nationality. This money 
was for three years the sole support of 
seventeen Italian artists and their fam- 
ilies who were stranded and destitute in 
Austria at the outbreak of the war. For 
this Mr. Kreisler admits that he has 
been attacked by the chauvinists in 
Vienna. 

But it is in his later statement, in 
which he announced his retirement from 
his concert tour, that Mr. Kreisler ap- 
peals to me most, when he says: 

“It is my fond hope that after the war 
is ended we artists will be in a position 
to carry first the message of peace 
through all the countries. Surely art and 
religion will be the first forces that will 
set about the great reconstruction of 
world sympathy.” 

There has been a rumor that Mr. 
Kreisler’s wife, who, by the bye, is an 
American, has been the cause of consid- 
erable misunderstanding as to her hus- 
band’s attitude. As the New York Times 
said in its article on Monday last, “Mrs. 
Kreisler herself has had honest difficulty 
in adjusting herself to the complex situ- 
ation arising since the war. She was 
sharply criticized last spring on the oc- 
casion of a patriotic demonstration in 
California.” 

It is my opinion that the attack that 
has been made against Mr. Kreisler is 
largely the result of the unfortunate 
Muck episode, which only illustrates the 
old truth that when there is trouble in 
this world the innocent suffer with the 
guilty. 

ok a ok 

The giving of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” has brought trouble to more 
people than Dr. Muck. At the last con- 
cert at the Biltmore, Mme. Kalna and 
Mme. Namara, the wife of Guy Bolton, 
the playwright, were on the program, 
with Fritz Kreisler and Rudolph Ganz, 
the pianist. Owing to the crowded con- 
dition of the hotel the two singers used 
the same room as their dressing place. 
Mme. Namara spied a national decora- 
tion on the wrist of Mme. Kalna, and so 
inquired why she was wearing it. 

“Because,” replied Mme. Kalna, “I am 
going to sing ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’ ” 

ae guess not, ” said Mme. Namara. “1 
am the prima donna here and 1 am going 
to sing it.” 

Then both ladies claimed that the man- 
ager, R. E. Johnston, had promised each 
one that she should sing it, which is just 
like Johnston, who good-naturedly will 
promise everybody everything, and then 
go fishing, unmindful of the row that 
must follow. 

Finally Mme. Kalna.sang the anthem, 
though it never seems to have suggested 
itself to anybody, including the dis- 
tinguished artists engaged who also ap- 
peared, and to manager Johnston, that it 
would have made a great hit with the 
audience had the ladies sung it together. 
one taking one verse, one another, anil 
then both together singing the conclud 
ing verse. 

But between Dr. Muck, who didn’t 
want to play the anthem, and the singers 
who want to appropriate it bodily to 
their own use, the poor public is left in 
a constant state of uncertainty and tur- 
moil, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Vera Curtis to Make Concert Tour 
Under Management of Fred Renard 


Announcement was made early this 
week that Vera Curtis, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will ap- 
pear in concert during the present season 
under the direction of Fred O. Renard, 
the New York manager. Mr. Renard, it 
will be recalled, directed the concert work 
of Anna Case from the beginning of her 
career and distinguished himself in mak- 
ing her one of the best concert attrac- 
tions in America. Miss Curtis will, of 
course, be heard at the Metropolitan this 
season as well as in concert. 





Marion London Scores in Brooklyn 


Concert 


Marion London, the popular soprano, 
scored a decided success as soloist with 
the Frederick Jaenssen Ensemble in the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn; last Sunday 
night. Miss London: sang in excellent 
style and with lovely::quality of voice 
“Caro Nome” from'*“Rigoletto,” “The 
Winds in the South” by: Scott and “Snow 
lakes” by Stickles. 
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MR. FREUND’S ADDRESSES 
MAKE A DEEP IMPRESSION 
AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


As Guest of Honor of the Arts Club, Editor of ‘‘Musical America’’ 
Makes a Stirring Plea to Preserve Music as a War-Time Antidote 
—Accorded an Enthusiastic Reception by Students of Two High 


Schools—4,000 Hear Him 


S  fiarg. thats D. C., Nov. 16.—“He 
is inspirational.” 

“He will make America musical.” 

“He has made me appreciate how nec- 
essary music is in our lives.” 

“It has been a privilege to have such 
an unselfish, spirited man among us.” 

“He has made me think.” 

These are some of the remarks that 
have been heard on every side in Wash- 
ington since John C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, entered the Capital 
City last night to address the Arts Club 
and the high schools on “The Issue Be- 
fore Us in Music.” He spoke in all to 
nearly 4000 persons. oe 

After all, the essential thing is that he 
has made the people think—made the 
artists, the musicians, the educators, the 
men of civic affairs and the children 
think. Music has been too often think- 





Emory Wilson, Principal of Central 
High School, Who Introduced Mr. 
Freund to the Students of That Insti- 
tution 


less in study and aims—too often thought 
so little about that it may be cast aside 
as though it has no purpose in life; too 
often a mere matter of routine. 

The fact that his train was three and 
a half hours late only increased the ardor 
of the members and guests of the Arts 
Club to hear what Mr. Freund had to 
say on “The Issue Before Us in Music,” 
so much so that Mary Cryder and Felix 
Garziglia withdrew from speaking and 
Mr. Freund virtually became the only 
speaker of the evening. 

He was introduced by the local corre- 
spondent of MusicAL AMERICA, Willard 
Howe, who was the chairman of the eve- 
ning; and the hostesses were Miss Cry- 
der and Mrs. Felix Garziglia. 


The Need of Music To-Day 


A long, tired journey of twelve hours 
in no way lessened Mr. Freund’s sincere 
enthusiasm as he plunged into the sub- 
ject of the evening: “There never was 
a time in our country when we needed 
music so much as now; there never was 
a time when musicians can be of greater 
service to their country than now. Be 
it at home, on the streets, in the camps 
or in the trenches, we need music—we 


must have music. Our country is just 
beginning to discover that music has a 
vital purpose in our lives; that a ‘sing- 
ing army is a fighting army.’ 

“The government is soliciting the aid 
of musicians to entertain its soldiers; it 
is forming bands for its army and navy; 
it is crying to all ‘let us sing.’ Yet, 
in the face of all this, the average legis- 
lator, civic and national, looks upon mu- 
sic as a fad, a luxury, a thing to be bur- 
dened industrially and artistically with 
every conceivable tax, taxes that threaten 
to cripple our musical industries, which 
now lead the world, and hamper musical 
progress, which is vital in the progress 
of our nation. And it must never be for- 
gotten that back of our music are the 
great, enterprising, generous musical in- 
dustries which nearly a century ago be- 
gan to support every worthy. musical en- 
deavor. Lael 

“When I tell you that America spends 
$600,000,000 yearly on music; that Amer- 
ica has invented those wonderful me- 
chanical devices whereby music of the 
great masters is reproduced; that Amer- 
ica has more than 2,500,000 persons en- 
gaged in music, artistically and indus- 
trially, you will realize something of the 
high place America should command as 
a musical nation. Unfortunately she is 
not so commanded by her own people. 

“We are beginning to throw off the 
yoke of the European trade-mark for 
everything musical, but we should give 
more encouragement to American talents, 
American opera, American compositions, 
American artists. In this we need united 
efforts. Let every musician, everyone in- 
terested in music “do his bit.” America 
has made wonderful strides in the last 
quarter of a century, but there are big- 
ger things for her to do. Music is all 
about us at the present time. In the 
camps, on the battlefield, in the hospi- 
tals, in the face of death; music has be- 
come the universal language, bringing 
a happiness and food to the soul that 
bread and meat cannot.” 

Mr. Freund’s speech was followed with 
a program of songs by Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, which consisted of “Bon 
jour, Suzon” (Pessard), “To Thee” 
(Howe-Williams) and the aria from 
“Romeo and Juliet” (Gounod). The eve- 
ning closed with an informal reception, 
when music managers, critics, musicians, 
artists, officials, scientists, educators and 
students sought the opportunity to grasp 
the hand of this man who has done and 
is doing so much for music in America. 


Speaks Before High School Students 


To-day Mr. Freund made two ad- 
dresses before the high school pupils— 
one at nine o’clock in the morning at the 
Central High School before 2500 stu- 
dents and the other in the afternoon at 
Eastern High School before 1000 stu- 
dents. At the Central High School Mr. 
Freund was received by Mr. Ernest L. 
Thurston, superintendent of the District 
Public Schools; Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, 
director of music of the schools, and Mr. 
Emory Wilson, principal of the Central. 
. Mr. Freund won the hearts of the 
students at once by stating that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” expressed the 
mass soul and “as such outranked any 
composition by any composer dead or 
alive.” Continuing, he said: “For some 
music is a fad, for some a part of reli- 
gion, for others the accompaniment to 
the dance; for some an accomplishment, 
for others a profession; but for all it 
makes life sweeter and better. The 
Chippewa Indians realized this, because 
they would ask those of the tribe who 
went on long journeys not what plunder 
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Central High School in Washington, D. C. In This Handsome Edifice John C. 
Freund Made a Stirring Address to the Students 


or animals have they brought back, but 
whether they had brought back a new 
song. 

“Civilization is based on the happi- 
ness in the home and, as music is a source 
of happiness, it should begin in the home, 
with the child. It should be made an 
important study in the school.” 

Here Mr. Freund made some thorough- 
ly radical statements about school teach- 
ing. “If I were a director of education, 
| would not pay so much attention to 
facts, for facts change with progress, 
but I would pay more attention to music. 
Music makes for happiness, for though; 
makes for health, for intercourse. Music 
is a mental recreation; it is a home 
builder; it makes you understand your 
fellow beings better; it quickens intelli- 
gence. There is no nationalism in music. 
It is the voice of humanity. After all, 
in the great battles of life it is not facts 
that bring success, but service. Music 
has a humanizing effect upon a nation.” 

Mr. Freund speke of the nobility of 
teaching and of the debt of gratitude the 
pupils owed to their teachers. He gave 
the students encouragement that should 
overcome failures; that should make for 
better men and women. The speaker 
was frequently interrupted with applause 
from the students and at the end the 
applause was so prolonged that Mr. Wil- 
son made several attempts to speak be- 
fore order was restored. 

In the afternoon Mr. Freund gave 
practically the same talk before the stu- 
dents of the Eastern High School, where 
he was introduced by the principal, Dr. 
Willard Small. His talk was highly ap- 
preciated here and it is believed that it 
will inspire the students to give their 
music more serious attention. 

Speaking to Mr. Freund before leaving 
Washington, he said: “If I have made 
the people of Washington think; if I 
have created the beginnings of a unity 
of musicians; if I have created a feeling 
of self-expression; if I have eradicated 


in a slight degree that senseless foreign 
trade-mark on music, I will feel that I 
have accomplished at least something 
and my visit has been of service.” 
Opinions of the Press 
The Washington Post said: ‘*Wash- 


ington’s somewhat rarefied musical at- 
mosphere was treated to a good, clear, 


. brain-clearing breeze last week. The 


breeze came here in the form of John C. 
Freund, the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
who spoke before the Arts Club and the 
Central and Eastern High Schools. One 
never hears this man talk without real- 
izing how necessary more of this type 
are, if the musical taste of this country 
is to be stimulated. A critic of sound 
judgment, Mr. Freund is still a man who 
is carefully self-removed from the ex- 
alted estheticism known as ‘highbrow- 
ism.’ . . . His address to the high 
schoo] pupils was an inspiration of pa- 
triotism, as well as a sound, academic 
musical discussion. He does not frown 
nor roar. On the contrary, he possesses 
a delightful humor which is constantl 
in play.” 

The Washington Times said: “There 
is in all great poets a wisdom of human- 
ity which is superior to any talents they 
exercise.’ This humanity that Emerson 
places on the seats of the Mighty was 
the most persuasive element in the in- 
spiring address made by John C. Freund 
at the Arts Club dinner last Thursday 
evening. No matter what his calling, the 
man of magnitude to-day is bringing a 
message to America in accord with the 
problems that are facing’ her. It was 
with patriotic fervor that Mr. Freund, in 
his talk on ‘The Issue Before Us in Mu- 
sic’ resolved his message into the phil- 
osophy ‘Good will among men on earth 
—peace.’ There was so much 
of guidance in the words of Mr. Freund 
that it seems of particular benefit at this 
moment to give them to those who were 
not privileged to hear him.” 
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YOLANDA MERO 


receives universal praise from critics of New York, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati 


New York Sun, Nov. 20, 1917. 
MME. MERO SCORES IN BACH CONCERTO 


Pianist Plays Brilliantly Stradal’s Arrangement of 
Piece Written for Organ 


Yolanda Méré, pianist, gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolfan Hall. Her programme was one ol 
interest and variety. She began with a very brilliam: 
arrangement of an organ concerto of Friedeman Bach 
made by August Stradal, which gave her a good oppor- 
tunity for a display of tone and technic. Mme. Mero 
showed progress in her performance of this composi- 
tion. It is a virtuoso piece indeed, but she played it 
brilliantly, her octave work being especially note- 
worthy. 

In the “Davidsbundler Dances’ of Schumann, which 
followed, the pianist showed the same mastery of the 
keyboard. Debussy, Rachmaninov, Dohnanyi and 
Liszt were other composers represented on the pro- 
gramme. The audience was large and enthusiastic. 


New York American, Nov. 20, 1917. 


YOLANDA MERO BRILLIANT IN HER PIANO 
RECITAL 


At her piano recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall Mme. Yolanda Mér6d revealed her gifts in a 
brighter light than ever before. Indeed, from begin- 
ning to end of the programme, her performance was 
so brilliant as to surprise even her most ardent cham- 
pions. It was a performance that not only disclosed 
bravura powers of a remarkable order, but genuine 
musicianship and temperament. 

In her opening number—August Stradal's arrange- 
ment of Wilhelm Freidemann Bach’s Concerto for 
Organ in D minor—Mme. Méré6 gave a striking demon- 
stration of strength and vigor, drawing tremendous 
sonorities from the superb instrument she had at her 
disposal, yet never forcing the tone. Under her sensi- 
tive fingers, too, the beautiful cantilena of the slow 
movement (taken a shade too slow, perhaps), breathed 
tenderness and passion. 

Mme. Méré6 was equally successful in the lighter 
moods of Schumann’s ‘“‘Davidsbuendlertaenze,’’ which 
she played almost flawlessly from a technical point of 
view, and the staccato passages of her own arrange- 
ment of Merkler’s ‘‘Valse Intermezzo’’ glittered like 
the diamonds on her wrist. 


New York Evening Post, Nov. 20, 1917. 


With the exception of the first number, Mme. Méré 
presented a delightful programme at her recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. In the Schumann 
‘Davidsbiindlertanze”’ the pianist revealed a wonder- 
ful variety of tone color and a fine interpretative sense. 

Morceaux by Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi, and 
her own arrangement of a ‘Valse Intermezzo’’ by 
Merkel, followed. Each was charmingly played, but 
the Valse was by far the most fascinating. A group 
by Liszt closed the official programme, but the audi- 
ence demanded more. It is pleasant to be able tc 
record that the artist deserved all the applause she 
received. Few of even the best pianists now before 
the public have the ardent temperament of this young 
Hungarian artist. Delightfully pianistic in every sense 
of the word was her playing of Liszt’s ‘‘Harmonies du 
Soir,’’ ‘‘Sposalicio,’’ and the inspiriting Polonaise in EF 
major, all of which were much relished. 


New York Evening Journal,*Nov. 20, 1917. 


Mme. Méré has not appeared very often in the last 
few years in New York, which is something that is to 
be regretted, for this pianist is one of the most inter- 
esting of the women of the keyboard. She is not given 
to that meticulous overelaboration of finicking effects 
that is so soon productive of ennui in the listener. On 
the contrary, whilst splashes of color illumine her in- 
terpretative plan, its most salient element is fire of 
temperament, a dash that makes her playing tingle 
with life. 

This was the impression that she created yesterday. 
One failed to realize, at times, that it was a woman 
who was playing, while she was occupied with a 
Friedemann ach organ concerto, transcribed for 
piano by August Stradal. Reserve, without constraint. 
marked her account of the all too seldom heard 
“Davidsbuendlertaenze” of Schumann—a reserve with- 
in the requisites of the lighter, romantic sentiment 
attendant upon the Schumann style. But life and 
viger still shone through this reserve, and Schumann 
escaped sentimentalization. Two Debussy pieces and 
some Dohnanyi and Liszt completed the _ pianist’s 
program. 






































New York Herald, Nov. 20, 1917. 


Mme. Yolanda Méré, one of the excellent women 
pianists wh» appear here frequently, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday. Following the custom, she 
opened her programme with a Bach number, a con- 
certo for organ transcribed by A. Stradal for piano. 
This she played well, but Bach does not inspire great 
enthusiasm nowadays. Schumann’s Davidsbuendler- 
taenze was her most ambitious selection. This she 
played with a fine touch, bringing out the humor, the 
merry rhythms and the sentiment of the beautiful little 
melodies most successfully. 

In a more modern vein Mme. Méré introduced two 
short pieces by Debussy, Rachmaninoff’s Serenade and 
a rhapsody of Dohnanyi. She is at her best in music 
of Liszt and she presented a group of his compositions, 
including ‘‘Harmonies du Soir,’’ ‘‘Sposalizio’’ and the 
Polonaise in FE. 


New York Times, Nov. 20, 1917. 


Yolanda Méré, a rare pianist, now in her prime, 
opened her matinée in Aeolian Hall yesterday with an 
“organ’’ concerto of Friedemann Bach, arranged by 
August Stradal. The player added Schumann's 
‘‘Davidsbundler’’ dances, two bits of Debussy delight- 
fully done, a serenade of Rachmaninoff, and a rhap- 
sody of Dobnanyi. She also gave her own version of a 
waltz by Merkler, very much as the late Teresa Car- 
reno, whom the radiant Miss Mero oddly recalled yes- 
terday, used so rnroudly to play her little ‘Teresita 
Waltzes” to a public that acclaimed her ‘‘Valkyr of the 
piano.’ There were concluding numbers of Liszt. 


New York Evening Mail, Nov. 20, 1917. 


Yolanda Méré has played the piano often enough in 
New York to prove her right to give a recital any time 
she chooses. If any other excuse were needed, how- 
ever, the organ concerto of W. F. Bach (arranged for 
piano by August Stradal), with which she opened her 
programme Yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, would 
have been sufficient. 


This wonderfully virile composition, opening with a 
sustained pedal point, and buit up in true ‘‘Kneingold’’ 
style, gave the pianist the best chance to snow her 
true capabilities, and she maae good use of the oppor- 
tunity. Schumann’s ‘‘Davidsbuendlertaenze,’’ which 
followed, were played with as much poetic feeling as 
their contents will permit, but the later Debussy num- 
bers were a trifle too matter of fact and clear in out- 
line. A brilliant Liszt group completed the programme. 


Philadelphia Record, Nov. 16, 1917. 
MERO IN RECITAL 
Brilliant Pianiste Given Ovation by Concert Audience 


Yolanda Mér6é’s third piano recital in Philadelphia 
was a vastly different event from the first when, as a 
lately arrived young Hungarian girl, she was intro- 
duced to an audience strange to her astounding genius. 
The audience in Witherspoon Hall yesterday afternoon 
represented musicians and music lovers who have 
acquainted themselves with the dazzling piano-playing 
of Madame Mér6é and who were anxious to welcome 
her in an entire recital and to revel in her work unob- 
scured by orchestral barkground. In the few seasons 
she has been in this country, she has made marked 
and interesting advance in her art. Her superabundant 
fire has been brought under more control and the 
analytical qualities of her work are now, if not pre- 
dominant, at least in strong evidence. Her Bach play- 
ing, for instance, might have done honor to Busoni, 
although it is not in Bach or even in Chopin that she 
excels, but in that brilliant dashing music which re- 
quires technique, power and great imaginative force. 

At the conclusion of the concert, in addition to the 
Liszt Rhapsody and the Voyrich Staccato tude, done 
in scintillant style, she played our national anthem, 
giving it with breadth and power. 


Philadelphia Enquirer, Nov. 16, 1917. 


An enjoyable recital was given at Witherspoon Hall 
yesterday afternoon by Mme. Yolanda Méré, who has 
attained to high rank among the most distinguished 
pianists of the day and whose art the music lovers of 
this city have already had some one of recog- 
nizing and admiring. She is a brilliant executant 
whose well developed technique is easily equal to the 
most formidable difficulties and who plays all kinds of 
music with unfailing efficiency and fine effeet, but 
what chiefly impresses the listener to her performance 
is the force and fire and fervor by which it is inspired 
and the emphasis with which the significance and 
sentiment of the music which she interpets is com- 
municated. She is above all things a temperamental 
player and in her art the feeling and passion so char- 
acteristic of her race is strikingly exemplified. 

She has the gift of eliciting from the piano that 
singing tone of which so few have the secret and her 
hearers by the heartiness of their applause left no 
doubt of their pleasurable appreciation. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 9, 1917. 


Mme. Mér6’s piano playing was a fine complement. 
She began with the Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, 
which she took at a furious tempo. Then followed a 
beautiful performance of the B minor capriecio of 
Brahms, an interesting selection by Debussy, ‘Claire 
de Lune,’’ and a stunning performance of the “Stac- 
eatto Capriccio’ of Vogrisch. Her technique is impec- 
cable and her tone full of great variety of color. She 
played the octave study of Agghazy dazzlingly by way 
of encore. In the second group she played two Chopin 
numbers, the C minor etude and the F sharp nocturne, 
the ballet music from ‘‘Rosamunde” of Schubert and 
an impromptu of that composer, her own arrangement 
of a delightful Valse Intermezzo of Merkler and a 
brilliant performance of the second rhapsody of Liszt, 
which she gave with splendid rhythmic effects and a 
wide variety of tonal dynamics. It made a fine im- 
pression, and, though she was recalled many times, she 
did not spoil the effect with an encore. 

The concert opened with Mme. Matzenauer singing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’? and Mme. Méré playing 
the accompaniment. 


Cincinnati Times-Star, Nov. 9, 1917. 


Madame Mér3é is a pianiste of impassioned style and 
stunning technic. These facilities enable her to offer 
at virtuoso pace such things as the Mendelssohn 
Rondo and other selections of her groups. Hers is 
always a dazzling performance. Possessing all those 
things which go toward a mastery of the keyboard, 
the impetuosity of Madame Mero allows her to prac- 
tically overwhelm her hearers with feats of tone and 
tempi impossible to a less fortunately endowed player. 
The Liszt Rhapsodie, which Madame Méré plaved 
here at the Symphony concerts, has become one of her 
own possessions. And there are those who affirm that 
Madame Méré plays it with such vivacity, brilliancy 
and understanding that for this particular style of 
musie she has at present no equal. 
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TRAIN EMBRYO NAVAL OFFICERS 
TO BE PROFICIENT BANDSMEN 

















BOYS’ band that will be the peer of 
any similar musical organization 
in America is the modest ambition of 
those directing the recently organized 
band of the United States Junior Naval] 
Reserve, made up of youngsters from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age. And 
the remarkable progress made by the 
organization in its six months of exist 
ence leads its friends to believe this am- 
bition is in a fair way of being realized. 
The United States Junior Naval Re- 
serve is an organization that, under the 
direction of Major Willis J. Physioc, has 
for the past two years been training boys 
for sea service in the United States 
navy and merchant marine. The train- 
ing work is being conducted in numerous 
local posts over the country and in three 
waterside camps or schools. Although 
the organization has more than 8000 
boys enrolled and is military in form of 
discipline and in much of its work, it 
had never possessed any musical depart- 
ment beyond a very amateurish drum 
corps. ; ; 

During the past summer Lieut. Wil- 
liam J. Hartz became identified with the 
Junior Naval Reserve and at once be- 
gan the work of organizing a boys’ band. 
A native of Pittsburgh, Lieutenant 
Hartz has devoted his whole life to de- 
veloping army bands. In the Spanish- 
American War he was the leader of the 
Seventh Army Corps band stationed in 
Cuba. 

When Lieutenant Hartz entered the 
reserve he found an appalling lack of 
the most rudimentary musical educa- 
tion among the boys. One sixteen-year- 
old band member aptly expressed the sit- 
uation recently when he said: “When 
the lieutenant asked me to go into the 
band I wasn’t sure which end of a horn 
you blew in.” 


The seemingly rash experiment had 
its beginning at Camp Dewey of the 
Junior Naval Reserve located at Uncas- 
ville-on-the-Thames in Connecticut, 
When practice first started, summer resi- 


after the training camp had closed for 
the summer. 

The first of October the band was 
taken to the national headquarters of 
the Junior Naval Reserve at 218 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, 
where it is in barracks before going 
South for the winter. Since being in 
New York the band has played on 
numerous public occasions, and was of 
considerable service in the final drive 
for the second Liberty Loan and has 
given brief concerts in the parks. 
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Band of the United States Junior Naval Reserve 


dents of that locality hastened away on 
protracted boat trips when they saw the 
band boys assembling. Four weeks later, 
however, they were postponing boat trips 
to listen to the evening band concerts of 
the budding musicians. Their réper- 
toire was not extensive, but the results 
were so satisfactory that the boys’ band 
was urged to stay on in the community 


This band at present has about twenty 
regular members, with a dozen more 
candidates who are training for places. 
It is expected before the winter is over 
to raise the band membership to sixty- 
six and improve the quality of work to 
a degree where the organization may 
yet rival the famous boys’ band of Cali- 
fornia. 





ARTISTS FOR WESTERN CANADA 


Many Well-Known Names on List of 
Concert Bureau 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Nov. 12.—The 
Western Canada Concert Bureau is an- 
nouncing a series of noted artists this 
year that includes Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone; Ethel Leginska, pianist; Zoellner 
String Quartet; Leopold Godowsky, pi- 
anist; Morgan Kingston, tenor; Chern- 
iavsky Trio; Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
and Renferne Hollinshead, tenor. They 
are also including in their course in cer- 
tain cities, by co-operation with K. A. 
Ross of Edmonton, Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, and Mischa Elman, violinist. Re- 
cent arrangements have just been con- 
cluded to add as “extra events” Isolde 
Mengers, violinist, and Lucy Gates, col- 
oratura soprano. The Bureau is linking 
up its work with such American man- 
agers as L. E. Behymer of Los “Angeles 
to secure the finest artists possible for 
Western Canada appearances. The ef- 
forts of the Bureau are especially com- 
mendable when it is considered that the 
war has vitally affected musical condi- 
tions in all parts of Canada. W. V. O. 





Carl Jorn Becomes American Citizen 


Carl Jérn, tenor, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was admitted 
to full citizenship in the United States 
by Supreme Court Justice Donnelly on 
& 19. Mr. Jérn, although a native of 
Russia, having been born at Riga in 1875, 
later became a German citizen. Objec- 
tions had been raised against the singer’s 
becoming a citizen of this country on ac- 


count of the rule against the naturaliza- 
tion of alien enemies during the war. It 
was shown, however, that Mr. Jérn had 
taken out his first papers in 1912 and had 
applied for his final papers last January 
before the declaration of war between 
the United States and Germany. 





Milwaukee Greets Trio de Lutéce in a 
Twilight Musicale 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 12.—A_ twilight 
musicale was given in Atheneum Hall 
Sunday afternoon by the Trio de Lutéce. 
Margaret Rice arranged the series for 
the benefit of the National League for 
Woman’s Service. The Trio, composed 
of George Barrére, flute; Carlos Salzedo, 
harp, and Paul Kefer, ’cello, delighted 
the hearers with a program by French 
composers of three centuries. Mr. Bar- 
rere had to give encore after encore. 
Mr. Salzedo amazed the hearers by his 
virtuosity and Mr. Kefer displayed beau- 
tiful tone and feeling. J. E. Me. 





Eleanora de Cisneros Singing in Many 
Patriotic Concerts 


Eleanora de Cisneros, mezzo-soprano, 
has been devoting much time this season 
to Red Cross work and other affairs of 
‘a patriotic nature. On Nov. 15 she ap- 
peared on the program given at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, for the 
Red Cross. She opened the program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner” and 
later sang a group of American songs. 
On Nov. 16 Mme. de Cisneros appeared 
at the “Féte des Alliés,” given at the 
Waldorf, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Emergency Relief Society. 











Photo by Mary Dale Clarke 
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SIMMONS | 


Engaged as Soloist, Monday Musical Club, 
Trenton, N. J., Dec. 10 fin 


Deems Taylor’s 
“THE HIGHWAYMAN” 


and a Miscellaneous Program 
Address: 76 West 68th St., - - 


BARITONE 


New York 
Phone: Col. 4316 
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MISS MILLER IN ATLANTA 





Contralto Sings New Song by Southern 
Poet and Composer 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 19.—The singing 
of “When the Little Boy Ran Away,” 
the words of which, by Frank L. Stan- 
ton, the Atlanta poet, have been given a 
charmingly lilting setting by Nan Bagby 
Stephens, Atlanta composer, was one of 
the features of the Christine Miller con- 
cert at the Atlanta Theater on Thurs- 
day evening. 

There was a particularly inspiring 
scene when Miss Miller sang the “‘Mar- 
seillaise,’” and the officers from Camp 
Gordon, who had French officers as their 
guests, sprang to rigid attention. “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” was given 
as an encore and there followed other 
songs Miss Miller has popularized, such 
as “Cuddle Doon,” “Deep River” and 
“Charlie Is My Darlin’.” 

On the evening of the concert Miss 
Miller was the dinner guest of Miss 
Stephens at her home in Druid Hills. 

Warren Kimsey, singing director at 
Camp Gordon, was present at the Sun- 
day afternoon organ recital to lead the 
singing of “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” 
Through Mr. Kimsey’s efforts community 
singing is being popularized in Atlanta 
as never before. The recital was con- 
ducted by the city organist, Charles A 
Sheldon, Jr. L. K. S. 





Wilmington Choir Gives Concerts for 
Artillerymen at Nearby Forts 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 17.—The 
choir of Trinity Episcopal Church, num- 
bering 24 voices, has given two concerts 
to the soldiers at Fort du Pont and 
Fort Delaware, ten miles below Wilming- 
ton. The choir sang a cappella settings by 
Noble, Martin, and Saint-Saéns, and re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause from the 
coast artillerymen at the forts who are 
guarding the approaches to Wilmington 
and Philadelphia. In addition to these 
numbers, the concert was merged into a 
“sing” in which the soldiers joined the 
choir in singing popular works of the 
better class. 





Brooklyn HZolian Choir Postpones Ac- 
tivities This Season 


The Brooklyn A®olian Choir, N. Lind- 
say Norden, director, has postponed its 
activities for this season, through un- 
certainty of financial support. The choir 
expects to resume its work when condi- 
tions heeome normal 


MISS PYLE WARMLY 
ADMIRED IN RECITAL 


Advance in Pianist’s Art Seen In 
Her Playing of Unconven- 
tional Program 


Wynne Pyle, Pianist. Recital, Molian 
Hall, Evening, Nov. 19. The Program: 


“Deutsche Tdnze,” Beethoven (ar- 
ranged by Seiss) ; “Melodie,” Gluck, (ar- 
ranged by Sgambati); “Theme Varie,” 
Paderewski; “Toccata,” Op. 7, Schu- 
mann; “Capriccio,” Op, 76, in F Sharp 
Minor, Brahms; “Prelude, Fugue et 
Variations,” César Franck (arranged by 
Harold Bauer); “Polonaise,” Op. 44, in 
F Sharp Minor, Chopin; Twelve Pre- 
ludes, Scriabine; Etude, No. 10, in F 
Minor, Liszt. 





Fortune has been generous to Wynne 
Pyle. This young American pianist is en- 
dowed with striking physical charms, a 
quiet, prepossessing way of coping with 
her task, and—foremost—unquestionable 
talent. 

The three “Deutsche Tiinze” and Scria- 
bine Preludes, unfamiliar works, were 
delightful, and Miss Pyle did them ex- 
ceedingly well. Rather unusual also, 
and much more than a mere exposition of 
technique, was her interpretation of the 
I'ranck number. Alluding to technique, 
Miss Pyle has made masterly strides for- 
ward. Her touch is clean-cut and posi- 
tive, and there is a firm strength even 
in her lightest legato that gives the 
listener a feeling of sureness. Her 
rhythm has a verve that compels one’s 
interest. This was particularly notice- 
able in the “Deutsche Tanze,” the Pol- 
onaise and the Liszt Etude, and is one of 
the tangible reasons why this artist holds 
the complete attention of her audience. 
The Schumann Toccata was brilliantly 
executed and its most rapid passages 
were performed evenly and intelligibly. 
Miss Pyle at no time sacrifices one thing 
for another, and she has no mannerisms 
to distract one. 

Miss Pyle’s pedal effects were at all 
times excellent and especially fine in the 
Gluck “Melodie” and some of the Scria- 
bine “Preludes.” Although the audience 
evinced its desire for encores warmly, 
the recitalist withheld them between the 
groups. Her hearers were insistent at 
the end of the program and would not 
cease applauding until several numbers 
were added. These were pieces by De- 
bussy, Poldini and Borodine. More ap- 
plause and some handsome floral tributes 
were her reward. y. Vi Be 


Syracuse 


University Chorus’ Enters 


Upon Its Sixth Season 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The Syra- 
cuse University Chorus has entered its 
sixth season of public concerts, under 
the direction of Howard Lyman, profes- 
sor of choral music. Two concerts are 
announced, the first a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, with Arthur Hackett, the tenor, 
as soloist, on Dec. 15, while the second, 
on April 18, will be the annual spring 
concert, presenting Haydn’s “Creation.” 
For the latter performance the soloists 
will be Grace Bonner Williams, soprano 
(re-engaged) ; William Wheeler, tenor 
(re-engaged), and Edgar Schofield, bass- 
baritone. Prof. Harry L. Vibbard is the 
organist and accompanist. 








JOSEPH 


BONNET 


The Great French 
Organ Virtuoso 


Second American Tour of the 
United States and Canada. 
Now Booking. 


Loudon Charlton, M¢r. 
Jarnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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MARTINELLI:FAUS 


In the Revival of 


GOUNOD'S OPERA at the METROPOLITAN 


OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 
November 17, 1917 





“THERE IS TODAY NO KNOWN 
FRENCH TENOR THAT COULD 
EQUAL HIM.” 


—The Evening Sun 


Excerpts from N. Y. Newspaper Reviews: 


If anything surprised the listener in this 
performance, it was the result achieved by 
Giovanni Martinelli. He sang ina way that 
probably has not been equaled here since the 
days of Jean de Reszke. No wonder the 
audience applauded the young Italian tenor 
so enthusiastically after the ‘‘Salut demeure 
chaste et pure’’ aria. In quality and sus- 
tained beauty of tone—yes even when he 
soared to the trying high C—as also in phras- 


ing, his performance came close to perfection. 
THE EVENING JOURNAL. 


Martinelli did his first Faust here. He was 
in rare good voice and used that voice dis- 
creetly and with fine skill. This French part 
he sang in the authentic style, winning spe- 
cial approval for his taste in the treatment of 
high notes. Seldom have I heard his singing 


of ‘‘Salut demeure’’ equaled by anyone. 
THE GLOBE. 








Martinelli as Faust was a really superb 
evocation, both vocally and dramatically. 
His singing of the ‘‘Salut demeure’’ was 
splendidly accomplished. His voice, especial- 
ly his upper tones, has rarely, perhaps never, 
before sounded so full and powerful. Faust 
has at last returned to us! 





—=— 





Giovanni Martinelli, showed himself supe- 
rior to all the Fausts that preceded him upon 
the stage of the Metropolitan and we have no 
hesitation to declare him perfect. Vocally 
he was superb; his ‘‘Salut demeure’’ gained 
him a well deserved ovation. 

LE COURRIER DES ETATS UNIS 


THE TRIBUNE. 














Martinelli, it may be said, surprised his, 
warmest admirers by the manner in which 
he sang the title role. Though an Italian, it 
is safe to say there is today no known French 


tenor that could equal him. 
THE EVENING SUN. 


Marttinelli’s high notes were thrilling. He 


was in good voice and he sang the part well. 
THE HERALD. 
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“Real Teacher One Who Makes Less 
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Instructor at Lincoln (Neb.) 
University Gives 
Reminiscences of Jedliceka, 
Tschaikowsky and Klindworth 
—Lura Schuler Smith Re- 
counts Methods Used by Jed- 
liczka in Work with Pupils 





By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


HE past two or three years have seen 
the passing of many of the older 
generation of artists—Joseffy, Carreno, 
Leschetizky and Klindworth, among the 
pianists—and with them has _ passed 
much of the wholesome old-fashioned at- 
titude toward art, which was to them 
not for the end of getting riches or fame, 
as is often the case with the younger 
players and singers. It was with the 
older folk, as Joseffy himself said to the 
writer one summer’s day at his home in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., “the happiness and 
work of a life-time to become a greater 
and greater artist.” The rest comes of 
itself, and the lives of these older artists 
and teachers are an inspiration to all. 
It was therefore with great interest 
that the writer received from Mrs. Lura 
Schuler Smith, instructor at the Univer- 
sity School of Music, Lincoln, Neb., the 
story of the characteristics of the life 
and teaching of Ernst Maria Jedliczka, 
as noted by her during several years of 
close association with him as pupil—both 
privately and in classes at the Stern 
Conservatory—and as _ his_ assistant 
teacher. Jedliczka was one of the emi- 
nent pianists and teachers of a genera- 
tion ago, about whose home life less is 
written and told than of most of his 
contemporaries. Born in Poltava in 
southern Russia in 1855, a pupil of both 
Nicholas and Anton Rubinstein and of 
Tschaikowsky, and associate and friend 
for many years of the late Karl Klind- 
worth, the reminiscences were of par- 
ticular interest. Many suggestions, val- 
uable to teachers, were made, too, by 
Mrs. Smith in telling of Jedliczka’s 
work. 
“Jedliczka the man, and Jedliczka the 
artist and teacher, were one and the 
same person. He was a man of strong 
individuality and striking personality, 
but was at all times most affable and 
very simple in manner. He was an ideal 
teacher. His mood was always so genial 
that he put one at ease immediately. It 
was never a trial to play for him. He 
was firm, but never too exacting. He 
endeavored to guide a pupil according 
to his own better judgment, but if the 
pupil was not industrious and attentive, 
and Jedliczka thought he was not being 
sufficiently impressed, the pupil was 


Personal. 





Mrs. Lura Schuler Smith, Instructor of 
Piano at University School of Music, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


simply asked not to come again. He 
often advised students to study with 
other teachers, believing that their per- 
sonalities were better suited to their in- 
dividual temperaments than was his. If 
a pupil applied who had not acquired 
sufficient foundational technique, he was 
tested as to his musical ability, and if 
Jedliczka was favorably impressed, was 
placed with one of his assistants to be 
prepared. 


Setting the Mood for Lessons 


“His domestic life was ideal. Frau 
Jedliczka, his wife, was always much 
interested in his work, and so solicitous 
as to the welfare of each student, always 
calling upon each one in her pension, and 
seeing that she was comfortably located. 
She usually met each student at the door 
of their private residence where we in- 
variably took our private lessons, and 
had a little chat with us before we began 
our lessons, putting us into just the 
right mood for our lessons. ‘Herr Pro- 
fessor is not well this morning,’ she 
would say, or ‘Herr Professor is real 
well this morning,’ as the case might 
be. She served tea and cakes at 12 and at 
2 p.m., and pupils leaving and coming 
for lessons at that time were privileged 
to enjoy the hospitable home life, shar- 
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VITZKI 


“Teachers Should Not Have 
Credit for Those Pupils Who 
Are Certain to Succeed” Was 
One of Jedliczka’s Axioms— 
Tschaikowsky’s Dislike for 
Women Pianists — Klind- 


worth’s’ Interpretations of 


Chopin 


ing the tea-cakes and the Russian cigar- 
ettes—that is, the English and French 
pupils were offered the cigarettes, but 
never an American girl—this a compli- 
ment to American ideals. ‘No, “baby,’’’ 
he would say, ‘we can’t have the Amer- 
ican girls go home smoking cigarettes.’ 
First year students were invariably 
called ‘Baby’; second year students 
‘Daughter’ or ‘Son,’ and after that ‘My 
dear friend’ or ‘My dear colleague.’ 
These little lunches gave us a glimpse 
of the wonderfully sympathetic bond 
which ‘existed between the two. How- 
ever, during the summer of 1902, twelve 
of us pupils spent our vacation with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jedliczka at Urach, in south- 
ern Germany. Here we grew to know 
them both intimately. They became our 
personal friends as well as our comrades, 
and I have many happy memories of 
delightful afternoons and evenings spent 
at their chateau, where we enjoyed in- 
formal music, refreshments and dancing. 
We also made excursions covering a pe- 
riod of several days accompanied by a 
guide who arranged for all accommoda- 
tions at the little mountain inns. The 
teaching that summer was very inform- 
ally given, in class lessons, every pupil 
being present two afternoons during 
each week, and each pupil playing about 
once in two weeks for an extended period. 
Pupils arranged their own playing pe- 
riod, and we derived fully as much bene- 
fit from the criticism of the work of 
others as from our own playing. 


Interpreter of Romanticists 


“Jedliczka was a very brilliant pianist, 
who had, during the years of 1878, ’79 
and ’80, toured J‘ussia, Poland, Germany 
and Austria, meeting with great success. 
His own playing was characterized by 
great vigor, breadth and style. He pos- 
sessed a highly artistic temperament and 
magnetic personality, which adapted him 
more to the interpretation of music of 
the romantic and modern period than to 
the classic style. However, in his teach- 
ing, he insisted upon rupils making an 
exhaustive study of the classics, and he 
selected compositions by Mozart, Bach 
and Beethoven which were especially 
suited to each pupil’s needs and require- 
ments, as well as romantic and modern 
compositions. He was very particular 
about preserving the idiomatic charac- 
teristics and style of each period. 

“He was a great believer in establish- 
ing definite muscular habits in playing. 
He believed in a sharp line being drawn 
between pure technique and interpreta- 
tion. Technique, with him, meant estab- 
lishing a balanced muscular activity and 
control of all of the physical elements 
entering into the domain of piano play- 
ing in the higher sense, and perfecting 
each muscular movement so that each 
became an automatic habit. On this 
principle tone and touch, In every con- 
ceivable gradation and variety were 
mastered until they became fluent, nat- 
ural and dependable. Scales, double 
notes, chords, arpeggios and octaves 
were each in turn analyzed as to the 
muscles used, and definite principles em- 
ployed, until the whole playing appar- 
atus was properly and harmoniously ad- 
justed and under complete _ control. 
Though he had no special method of tone 
production, he used the principles known 
as ‘balanced arm weight’ and ‘arm 
weight in rotation’ as advocated by 
Breithaupt of Berlin and Matthay of 
London long before they had become 
known to the general musical world. ‘The 
hand was formed and prepared for 
special chords and octave passages, but 
the modern terms—‘set or fixed position’ 
—so much in vogue to-day, was not used, 
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though the principle was the same. Jed- 
liczka insisted upon the tips of the 
fingers being firm, or ‘sensitized’—using 
his own phraseology, ‘send your mind to 
your finger-tips, then you will bring out 
the real musical message clearly.’ Be- 
fore Jedliczka took pupils, he preferred 
that their technique be well in hand, all 
habits clearly established, so that their 
whole attention might be riveted upon 
grasping the significant musical mean- 
ing of each composition and interpreting 
them in a _ balanced and symmetrical 
manner. One of his chief hobbies was 
to insist upon practice away from the 
keyboard—humming themes to enable 
one to preserve the melodic outlines, and 
also to analyze the composition har- 
monically and structurally so that the 
musical message was clear, before at- 
tempting to decide on the muscular 
preparation of hands, arms and fingers, 
which could be utilized to the best ad- 
vantage—eliminating all extra motions. 


“Balance” the Magic Word 


“Balance to Jedliczka was a magic 
word—musical balance, tonal balance, 
muscular balance, were terms used at 
every lesson and insisted upon at all 
times. Scales could never be too soft, 
too loud, too fluent, rhythmical or shaded 
to suit him. After the preliminary study 
with an assistant, about four times a 
year he heard special technical work, 
and was very particular that his criti- 
cisms and valuable suggestions be car- 
ried out to the letter. He advocated the 
high arch and firm knuckles or ‘bridge,’ 
new at that time. He gave all pupils 
alike his original studies to develop 
ihumb hyper-sensitiveness and flexibility 
and strength of the fourth and fifth 
fingers. Chain trill studies, utilizing all 
fingers, and studies in double notes were 
to be religiously practiced. He fingered 
all double thirds and sixths in his own 
original manner, thus (C Major scale): 
SERSERS 
2345345 

—for smoothness. Simi- 
ilar fingerings were used in playing all 
major and minor scales—only three or 
four changes being necessitated in the 
whole circle of tonalities. Fingerings 
were with him, as with many of the older 
artists, a science. He taught that one 
should develop and utilize a finger pat- 
tern when a phrase is first given out 
(as in the Chopin Etude, Op. 25, No. 2, 
or in the Finale of the Sonata by Chopin, 
Op. 35) which could be used throughout 
the entire composition, this facilitating 
extreme speed and clearness. 


Special Pedal Studies 


“Certain compositions which Jedliczka 
considered very helpful technically were 
assigned to all pupils during their 
earliest study with him, these including 
‘The Source’ by Leschetizky, ‘Harp 
Etude’ by Chopin, and the Preludes and 
l‘ugues from the ‘Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord’ by Bach. Pedal methods were 
scarcely known or published sixteen or 
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ETHEL LEGINSK 


Creates Astounding Enthusiasm 
On Canadian and Western [our 




















Messrs. Haensel & Jones, Calgary, Nov. 8th, 1917. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Ethel Leginska has won the most enthusiastic reception of any artist we 
have ever toured through Western Canada. She is a wonderful pianist and we 
want her back for big tour next Fall. She created such a sensation in Winni- 
peg that we played special return engagement there last night to immense 


audience. Writing. 
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LAURENCE A. LAMBERT, ~~” 
Manager Western Canada Concert Bureau. 











Calgary Daily Herald—Nov. 7, 
1917—“‘Miss Leginska is unques- 
tionably one of the great pianists 
of the day. One could not help 
being amazed at such dazzling 
technique, such incisive attack, 
trills and scales like strings of 
pearls, and above all such com- 
pelling, pulsating rhythms.” 














Winnipeg Free Press Evening 
Bulletin—Oct. 31, 1917—“‘Mme. 
Leginska proved conclusively 
that she can be classed with the 
foremost pianists in the world at 
the present time.” 























Calgary News-Telegram—Nov. 
2, 1917—“‘Her playing is akin to 
De Pachmann in his best days, 
whose musical traceries were of 
a most bewitching glamor.” 














The Saskatoon Phoenix—Nov. 
6, 1917—‘‘Every number spoke 
eloquently of a marvelous tech- 
nical skill combined with a rare 
appreciation of moods and poetic 
rhythm.” 

















Des Moines Register—Oct. 27, 
1917—‘‘Leginska has asserted 
and maintained a place unequaled 








in the musical world. At all 
times there is an intensity and 
poetic fancy in her work as she 
fills it with high lights and deep 


shadows.” 














St. Paul Pioneer Press—Oct. 
28, 1917—“‘There was scarcely a 
moment of Miss Leginska’s play- 
ing during which one did not ask 
oneself with amazement how 
such pianistic perfection could 
possibly be.” 

















Duluth Herald—Nov. 10, 1917 
—‘‘She displayed delicacy and 
electrifying virtuosity, playing 
with a force and fire that 
thrilled.” 

















Kansas City Times—Nov. 14, 
1917—“She can make the piano 
sing and she can turn a phrase 
and accent a measure just as 
every pianist longs to do it. Her 
playing is so clean that it shines 
and shimmers. It was for such 
a technique as hers that Liszt 
wrote his ‘Campanella.’ ”’ | 

















Leginska more than fulfilled every promise made. Consider her re-engaged. 


TELEGRAM 
Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 27, 1917. 


DR. M. L. BARTLETT. 
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“Real Teacher One Who Makes Less 
Gifted Person Play Interestingly” 
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eighteen years ago; nearly all of them 
are more recent. Jedliczka taught the 
use of the pedal by illustration. He 
had some special pedal studies which he 
dictated to students, which were very 
much the same as the modern studies. 
In his own playing he produced many 
wonderful pedal effects, and said that he 
owed all that he knew of pedal to hear- 
ing Liszt and Rubinstein in concert and 
analyzing their effects. 

“In one way, Jedliczka was an un- 
usual teacher, teaching or endeavoring 
to teach his pupils all the ‘tricks’ and 
effects he himself used in his concert 
playing—as the doubled octaves at the 
close of the Chopin C minor (Revolu- 
tionary) Etude, claiming that Von 
Bulow and Rubinstein both played it 
that way, though he did not know which 
originated it; and the taking of silent 
chords to aid in sustained effects, as in 
the ‘Schumann Carneval’ of Paganini. 

“Jedliczka always used two grand 
pianos in his teaching, the pupil at one 
and he seated at the other. The pupil 
was first asked to play the composition 
in question entirely through, this to get 
the pupil’s viewpoint, while Jedliczka, 
perhaps, smoked a cigarette. Then he 
would begin at the first of the com- 
position just played, and fragment by 
fragment, criticize, correct and suggest, 
asking the student to play after him, 
bringing out balance, melodic line, im- 
portance of parts, etc. This done, the 
pupil was required to play the entire 
work through again as a whole. This 
time Jedliczka walked all about the room, 
.whistling and singing, returning often to 
whisper to the pupil at some crucial 
point, ‘Mit ihre ganze Herzen und Selig- 
keit’ (With your whole heart and soul), 
or to shout ‘Bang!’ if the pupil was timid 
in approaching a climax.” 


Style and Effectiveness Emphasized 


Mrs. Smith assisted Jedliczka with the 
preparation of his American students, 
and during part of her period of study 
met with his interpretation classes at 
the Stern Conservatory. “In our class,” 
she relates, “I was the only American, 
the others being two English girls, one 
Japanese, two men—one Russian and one 
Pole. The entire class met once each 
month at the Stern Conservatory for a 
four or six-hour ‘Vorspiel’ (tickets one 
mark each). At this time the most 
gifted and advanced students played 
Concertos, Sonatas and various other 
compositions.” (Mrs. Smith was privi- 
leged to play at three of these events.) 
“Tt was not infrequent for four entire 
Concertos and four or six complete Son- 
atas, besides compositions of various 
lengths, to be performed at one meet- 
ing,” said she. “I found this work to 
be very valuable. The criticisms were 
very severe and as detailed as. in pri- 
vate lessons. We each had “the ad- 
vantage of gaining a great deal of in- 
formation concerning compositions which 
others were studying. We were also fre- 


quently called upon to play the second 
piano to Concertos without special prep- 
aration, and were also asked to criticize 
each other’s performance. 

“Style and Effectiveness should be 
spelled with capitals in emphasizing 
Jedliczka’s use of these words, because 
they sum up the total of each criticism. 
‘Find a way to express yourself clearly 
and effectively.’ ‘Play with style, whether 
it be a Mozart or Beethoven Sonata, a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue, or composi- 
tions by Chopin or Liszt. Each inter- 
pretated according to his own particular 
style, and then as much of your own in- 
dividuality and ,ersonality as good taste 
will allow.’ He always insisted that no 
two pupils should endeavor to play alike. 
Some were endowed with the ability to 
develop exquisite finish and simplicity, 
others had a tempestuous temperament 
and were best suited for the heroic style. 
Each class should develop its own idiom. 

“Among the concertos often taught in 
the Jedliczka studios, a favorite was the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
Jedliczka having studied it and its inter- 
pretation from the composer himself. 
Tschaikowsky, Jedliczka described as be- 
ing a very impatient teacher, very erratic 
and not at all fond of women pupils. He 
(Tschaikowsky) said it nearly killed him 
to have a woman play his concerto or his 
trio, although some of them played it 
better than most men—Carreno, who had 
played it with orchestra over 500 times, 
for example, or Samaroff (who could 
play it in any key). Tschaikowsky, 
Jedliczka said, had almost a hatred for 
Carreno, because she was a woman and 
played so well. He always said of her, 
enviously, ‘How can one play beautifully 
when they have such a terrible disposi- 
tion?’ and attributed much of her suc- 
cess to her association with D’Albert, 
his own personal friend. Jedliczka de- 
scribed Tschaikowsky’s orchestral re- 
hearsals as being extremely severe. He 
was always out of patience. Should a 
player within reach of his baton play 
ever so slightly out of tune, Tschaikow- 
sky would reach over and hit him Lard 
over the head or ear. Often he would 
pass a player for weeks without speak- 
ing, for playing one note out of tune at 
rehearsal. And if such a thing occurred 
in concert the player was at once dis- 
missed! 

“Jedliczka’s association with Klind- 
worth gave him a close bond of sym- 
pathy with, and a key to, the better un- 
derstanding of Chopin’s compositions, 
Klindworth having been a _ pupil of 
Chopin, and one of his accepted inter- 
preters. Once a year Klindworth came 
to the Jedliczka studio as a demonstra- 
tion--of his friendship and admiration, 
and played a program for the gathered 
students. Jedliczka in turn pronounced 
Klindworth the greatest teacher Europe 
had ever known.” Mrs. Smith described 
Klindworth as a tall; slender, old man, 
white haired, who always talked enter- 
tainly to the students, and who as a spe- 
cial treat would always close his pro- 
gram with a generous group of composi- 
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tions of Chopin, the Preludes and Ma- 
zurkas, in particular. 

“Favorites of his,” said she, “were the 
little Prelude in G Major, No. 3, with the 
running bass; the little Prelude in E Flat 
(with the broken figures), Op. 19; and the 
B Flat Minor Mazurka, which he played 
just as Chopin himself interpreted it. 
This was played much more daintily, even 
in the middle section, than we hear it 
done now: Klindworth excelled in fili- 
gree work, and the Chopin Berceuse 
could never be played more exquisitely 
than he played it—it was like a dream 
come true” 

“Jedliczka’s favorite summing up of 
the pedagogical situation was: “Teachers 
shouldn’t be judged by these pupils who 
would anyway find a way to express 
themselves. The real teacher is one who 
makes a less gifted person play inter- 
estingly!” 

(All Rights Reserved) . 
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Ludwig Schmidt, the Violinist, 
“Snapped” at Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Ill. 


CAMP GRANT, ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 23. 
—Ludwig Schmidt, the Chicago violin- 
ist, was one of the first musicians of 
that city to be called in the first draft. 
His concert tour for the coming winter 
was immediately canceled and he took 
up his duties as private at the Camp 
Grant training station. His musical 
ability was soon discovered, however, and 
he was transferred to the band at 341st 
regimental headquarters. F. W. 


Beatrice MacCue Sings in Many Train- 
ing Camps Near New York 


Beatrice MacCue, contralto, has been 
giving a number of concerts in company 
with other artists at the various training 
camps. Her most recent appearances 
were at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Oct. 
26; Camp Upton, Oet. 27; Fort Wood, 
Bedloe’s Island, Nov. 5; soloist at band 
concert, Camp Dix, Nov. 12, and for 
British Red Cross benefit under auspices 
of Scottish Society on Nov. 16. 
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program were as follows: 


WILL NOT REPRINT GERMAN 
COPYRIGHTS DURING WAR 


Music Publishers’ Association of the 
United States Takes Action for 
Duration of Hostilities 


At its recent meeting at the Hotel 
Breslin on Nov. 15 the board of direc- 
tors of the Music Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States went on record 


as opposed to the reprinting of German 
copyrights during the war. The opinion 
was expressed that if individual pub- 
lishers wished to use the copyrights it 
was their privilege, but that the associa- 
tion, as a body, should not favor it. 

The matter of reprinting German copy- 
rights was brought before the meeting 
by E. R. Voight of the Boston Music 
Company. Mr. Hohmeyer, president of 
the Music Dealers’ Association, was in 
favor of reprinting the copyrights and 
other publishers spoke on both sides of 
the question. The matter was put to a 
vote and finally passed as a measure 
which the war makes advisable. 





GUY MAIER IN BOSTON 





Pianist Gives Program of “Modern 


Music from Many Lands” 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 16.— Guy 
Maier, Bosten pianist, gave a concert in 
the John Knowles Paine Concert Hall at 


Harvard University on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 11, presenting a progranf of “Mod- 
ern Music from Many Lands.” 

Preceding his expert and convincing 
performance Mr. Maier made a few in- 
formal and non-technical remarks re- 
garding the program. The countries and 
the composers representing them on the 
Italy, Sgam- 
bati; England, Cyril Scott; France, De- 
bussy and Phillipp; Hungary, Liszt and 
Dohnanyi; America, MacDowell, Hallett 
and Maier. Mr. Maier was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded. 

Other colleges who have engaged him 
for a similar program are Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., and Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J. W. HL. 


John Powell Gives Impromptu Recital 
in Wilmmgton, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 10.—John 
Powell, the pianist, literally “dropped in” 
among the members of the Wilmington 
Oratorio Society at their regular re- 
hearsal this week. In explanation it 
may be said that Mr. Powell is a warm 
friend and admirer of T. Leslie Car- 
penter, conductor of the society. He lis- 
tened to the rehearsal of the “Messiah,” 
which the _ society will produce on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 31, and then, in 
response to the demands of the society’s 
membership, kindly consented to play. 
He first gave Chopin’s Nocturne in F, 
then quickly, in response to an encore, 
played the last movement of his new 
Suite, “In the South.” 7. C. Hi. 
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“MR. HACKETT SANG WITH 
EXQUISITE FINISH, AND RE- 
VEALED A LYRIC TENOR 
VOICE OF EXCEPTIONAL 
BEAUTY.” 


Toronto (Can.) Globe, 
Oct. 16, 1917 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Tommy Atkins Complains that Visiting Concert Artists “‘ Play Down”’ to Him—Sir Thomas Beecham 
Points to Case of Clarence Whitehill as Proving What Routine Experience in Opera Can Do 
for the Voice—Australian Newspaper Announces that Toscanini Has Succeeded Dr. Muck in 
Boston—Felice Lyne Finds New Public at the “ Two-a-Day’’ Houses in England and 
Scotland—American Pianist Married to English Violinist Helps to Get Liverpool’s New Season 
Under Way—Ernest Newman Discusses the Mutual Antagonism of Brains and Voice 
English Workhouse to Be Trained for Concert Stage—Frederick Cowen Writes Music for 


Girl in 

















HILE an animated discussion is 

being carried on here as to the kind 

of music that should be provided for the 

soldiers in the training camps, Tommy 

Atkins is complaining of the musical fare 

offered him by the “concerts-at-the-front” 
parties in Flanders and France. 

The musicians that go out with these 
parties, so systematically and extensively 
organized by Lena Ashwell, seem to think 
it necessary to “play down” and “sing 
down” to their soldier audiences, unmind- 


ful of the more highly evolved minority 
hungering for music of the best. As a 
consequence the Monthly Musical Record 
has received many letters from the Front 
taking exception to this policy. One cor- 
respondent in particular ridicules the 
statement put forth, ““We give them noth- 
ing but the best music—Bach, Beethoven 
and Debussy,” as a rhetorical flight of an 
energetic organizer’s fancy, and avers 
that he has heard nothing whatever by 
those composers at the concerts given by 
these parties during his three years in 
France. 

He adds that there isn’t a piano any- 
where along the Front on which any 
high-class music could be played. The 
one he himself uses on occasional prac- 
tising is in such an extraordinary condi- 
tion as to necessitate transposing every- 
thing up an augmented fourth! 

” * * 


NE reason Sir Thomas Beecham has 

been driving his opera campaign 
ahead so uninterruptedly in England lies 
in the English millionaire impresario’s 
desire to create the conditions necessary 
for the development of home-grown sing- 
ers. For in opera lies their ultimate sal- 
vation, he maintains. 

Sir Thomas points out that, barring 
one or two outstanding exceptions, young 
English singers, no matter how well 
equipped, “do not sing at all.” He has 
always been struck with the fact that 
young English men and women, while 
possessing. voices as good as, and often 
‘more beautiful than those heard abroad, 
are to be found some years later in ex- 
actly the same state of evolution as in 
their student days, while their rivals 
have developed into artists. “I do not 
mean only in the intellectual sense, but 
in the physical—that is, the voices of the 
foreigners have doubled in power and 
effectiveness.” . 

Then by way of driving home his point 
he calls attention, in the Manchester 
Daily Despatch, to the career of an 
American baritone who has at last at- 
tained his rightful place at the Metro- 
politan. 

“Clarence Whitehill, the American 
baritone, commenced his career some 
twenty-odd years ago with a voice of 
moderate power and beauty. When he 
sang for me in my seasons of 1910 he 
was considered one of the finest bari- 
tones of the world. I asked him for the 
reason of his progress and also why cer- 
tain contemporary English voices had 
not made a like advance. Referring to 
some particular cases, he replied: ‘These 
men have never done any real regular 
singing, whilst I for fifteen years have 
been singing several times a week, and 
frequently the heaviest parts, in a dozen 
European theaters.’ ” 

In the kernel of this explanation Sir 
Thomas finds his justification for assert- 
ing that most English singers never sing. 
Granted that a young artist has received 
a training that leaves him still in posses- 
sion of his voice, how, the impresario-con- 
ductor asks, is he enabled to practise his 
art and make his living? Operatic organi- 
zations, being few in number, need not be 
taken seriously into account. The con- 
cert platform is alone open to him; and 
what does he do there? During these im- 
portant years, when his voice should have 
all the opportunities that enable it to ex- 
pand and become a plastic instrument, he 
is lucky if he obtains an engagement or 
two a week. At these he sings a few 
songs, each lasting, perhaps, from three 


to five minutes. Owing to the prevalent 
(though now slowly decaying) popularity 
of that national musical curse, the ballad, 
quite half his time will be wasted in sing- 
ing stuff that makes no demand whatever 
on either voice or brain. 

“For this sort of music is required 
neither intelligence nor the smallest sense 
of vocal style and technique. Of course, 
the unfortunate wretch who is condemned 
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And so it is enlightening to read this 
sentence in a paragraph devoted to Nellie 
Melba’s plans in the Sydney, Australia, 
Daily Telegraph of Sept. 8: 
“Afterwards” — meaning after her 
opera engagements with the Chicago 
company—‘“she is to appear with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which, ow- 
ing to the war, has dropped its German 
conductor and bestowed the baton on 
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Discourse de M. le Colonel BOGEN, Commandant du Camp; 
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M. Léon PAILLET, prisonnier francais; ’ 
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6. Larobablanche . 2 XXX 
chanté par M. Henri Sproux, artiste tyriaue 


%. ta Toss... So ct Pee ' 
chanté par M. Joan Mainy de 18 Galté Lyrique ) 

8. Foyer, 6 doux foyer. XXX o SY 
chanté pay Sir Walshe 

9. La derniére lettre, . LL. Paillet 


récitée par L. Paillet 


10. La veuve Joyeuse (valse) F. Lehar 
exécuté pw Orchestre Symphonique 


PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN BY PRISONERS OF WAR IN 


GERMANY 
Among the British and French prisoners in the prison camps in Germany are many men of 
uncommon talents, both musical and dramatic. Some of these men have been taken in 
engagements, others were in Germany when the war broke out and were promptly in- 
terned. Vaudeville entertainments are a favorite form of amusement with them. — The 
program here reproduced is that of an entertainment given by prisoners at Gdéttingen © 


some time ago. 


by circumstances to sing much of this 
rubbish degenerates in time into a con- 
dition of intellectual imbecility, and this 
is as inevitable as it is melancholy. He 
who, more happily placed, can follow his 
bent and sing the better class of song 
will escape the consequences of mental 
decay but not those of a comparative 
physical inactivity.” 

The inevitable deduction from Sir 
Thomas’s argument is, therefore, that 
this country will never really tap its 
wealth of vocal resources until a system 
of permanent opera organization is es- 
tablished that will provide our embry- 
onic artists with the opportunity for that 
constant vocal activity through which 
alone, apparently, the voice can attain 
the dimensions of which it is capable. 

. * * 


T is an old adage that says you have 
to go away from home to learn what 
is going on at home. Sometimes a for- 
eign newspaper saves us the trouble of 
going away on such a_ news mission. 


‘Toscanini, the great Italian opera con- 


ductor.”’!! 
In view of this flight of newspaper im- 
agination, it is hard to know how much 
credence to place in the further state- 
ment that after a subsequent vacation in 
California the Australian diva will visit 
Japan—one country in which she has 


never yet sung. 
* x +. 


OLLOWING in the footsteps of many 
prominent concert artists in England 
—Mme. Albani set the fashion a few 
years ago—-Felice Lyne has betaken her- 
self to the “halls,” as the English public 
calls vaudeville houses. 

This American soprano, who is better 
known in the British Isles than in her 
own country, has been in England for 
the past year. She has some highly im- 
portant concert engagements there for 
this season, but, wisely, she has availed 
herself also, of offers from vaudeville 
houses that keep her time more system- 
atically filled up. * In Glasgow, for in- 


stance, she scored a great success with 
her Scotch audiences at the Alhambra the 
other week. She uses Arditi’s “Se saran 
rose,” the Polonaise from “Mignon” and 
English and Scotch ballads for her “two- 
a-day” programs. 
. * 
BK DOUARD RISLER, most eminent of 
French pianists of to-day, who has 
come back to the concert stage after an 
absence from it dating from the begin- 
ning of the war, featured a pianoforte 
sonata by Paul Dukas at one of his re- 
cent recitals in Paris. His old teacher, 
Louis Diémer, and Reynaldo Hahn were 
other living French composers repre- 
sented on the program, of which Bach 
and Beethoven were the backbone. It 
harked back also to Rameau, Daquin and 
Couperin. 

The generally accepted rule with con- 
cert givers in France, as in, England, 
since the war came, has been to use the 
German classics as usual while avoiding 
the works of living composers of enemy 
allegiance. 

* + 

N Liverpool there now lives an Ameri- 

can pianist who has proved a worthy 
musical representative of her native 
land. Known here as Marguerite Stil- 
well, she settled in New York on her re- 
turn from studying in Germany, but a 
romance that began in Berlin and then 
passed into a state of suspended anima- 
tion eventually flamed up again and 
James Ross, a young English violinist, 
appeared on the scene and took her back 
to England with him. Since then this 
artist-couple have been prominent figures 
in the musica] life of Liverpool. 

_ The American pianist—strictly speak- 
ing, a British pianist now, of course, by 
virtue of her marriage—recently gave a 
successful recital in a series of Wednes- 
day mid-day piano recitals instituted by 
a Liverpool managerial firm. 

+ * * 


RNEST NEWMAN, the well-known 

English music critic, makes the 
statement in the Birmingham Post that 
the singer does not find his tone ready- 
made for him, as the violinist or pianist 
who plays upon a good instrument does, 
but has to make his own instrument. 
However enthusiastically singers may 
rise up and call Mr. Newman’s named 
blessed for thus trying to prove them to 
be at a comparative disadvantage, the 
distinguished critic’s attention should be 
called to the fact that, regardless of the 
quality of their instruments, the artist 
pianist and the artist violinist concern 
themselves just as meticulously with the 
subject of tone production in al] its rami- 
fications as does the singer. 

What Mr. Newman goes on to say, 
however, regarding the mutual antago- 
nism Nature seems to have created be- 
tween brains and voices as a funda- 
mental rule proved by some glorious ex- 
ceptions, invites no criticism: 

“Unfortunately Nature has a way of 
giving the fine voice to a brainless and 
unmusical person, and the minimum of 
voice to the really musical person. When 
brains and voice are united, the effect, of 
course, is dazzling. But such a union is 
comparatively rare; and as a musician I 
am more sympathetic to the fine artist 
who struggles to express great and beau- 
tiful emotions through an ordinary voice 
than to a congenitally stupid singer who 
merely uses a fine organ to express banal 
emotions or to murder music of the bet- 


ter sort.” 
+ 7 * 


N inmate of a workhouse in England, 
Alice Mears by name, has revealed 
the possession of a voice of such excep- 
tionally promising possibilities that the 
municipal guardians of the workhouse 
have arranged to have her educated mu- 
sically and trained for the concert stage. 
This brings to mind the popular story 
to the effect that Sophia Scalchi, of fond 
operatic memories, was scrubbing floors 
when her remarkable contralto voice was 
“discovered.” 
* + * 
NEW violin concerto by Joseph Hol- 
brooke was given its first perform- 
ance a few evenings ago in Leeds. John 
Dunn played the novelty with the Town 
Hall Orchestra under the composer’s di- 
rection. It is not to be thought of merely 
as a concerto, it seems, as its official des- 
ignation is Concerto Romantic. 

The work figured again on the pro- 
gram of the first of four chamber con- 
certs Holbrooke is giving in Liverpool 
this winter as the result of the interest 
aroused by his concerts in the city last 
season. 

* * * 
IR FREDERICK COWEN has com- 
posed the music for a short pantomime 
that is soon to be produced in London. 
“Monica’s Blue Boy” is the title of this 
new wordless piece and the author of the 
unspoken text is Sir Arthur Pinero. 


J. L. H. 
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GUILBERT ENCHANTS 
BUFFALO AUDIENCE 


Her Visit a Feature of Full Musical 
Week—Hear New String 
Orchestra 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Yvette 
Guilbert, the incomparable French 
diseuse, gave a performance of rare 
artistic charm at fhe Twentieth Century 
Club the evening of Nov. 19 before a 


highly delighted audience. Keen intelli- 
gence, perfectly poised artistic balance, 
polished and coherent diction are among 
her assets, as well as the power to create 
atmosphere around the characters she 
portrays. A short explanation in Eng- 
lish preceding each number was given by 
the diseuse in very clearly enunciated 
words, so that those who might not un- 
derstand the French language could fol- 
low the meaning of the songs she gave. 
There was immense enthusiasm after 
each number and several encore num- 
bers were added, the last one, the ‘“Mar- 
seillaise,” stirring her auditors to a wild 
pitch of enthusiasm.” Emily Gresser 
played some violin numbers during the 
interludes with good tone and excellent 
style. The accompaniments were in the 
capable hands of Maurice Eisner. 

At a concert for the benefit of the 
blind, which was given at Shea’s Theater 
the preceding evening, Edwin Grasse, 
the blind violinist, played a varied pro- 
gram, on which figured some of his own 
compositions, with much charm and 
rare poetic insight. This was especially 
true of the Schubert “Ave Maria,” which 
he played with true religious sentiment. 
Assisting artists were Norma Mack- 
Metz, soprano, and Christopher Hayes, 
tenor, both of Buffalo, who sang with 
success their allotted program numbers. 
George Falkenstein for Mr. Grasse, Mrs. 
Hubert Mills Chester for Mrs. Metz and 
Dr. Edward Herbst for Mr. Hayes 
played satisfactory accompaniments. 

John Lund and his Municipal Orches- 
tra have given two concerts recently be- 
fore large and delighted audiences. The 
programs presented have been of a high 
order of excellence and the musicians 
who form the orchestra are devoted to 


Mr. Lund followed his indications with 
fidelity and enthusiasm. The soloist of 
the first concert was Harry Cumpson, a 
well-known local pianist, who gave much 
pleasure by the artistic manner in which 
he played his program numbers. At the 
second concert Agnesge Preston-Storck 
displayed her beautiful soprano voice to 
advantage in the Saint-Saéns aria, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” and other 
numbers. 

Arnold Cornelissen has formed a small 
string orchestra of fourteen players, 
which he has called the Buffalo String 
Orchestra Society. The first concert was 
given in artistic fashion in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom the morning of the 17th. 
Agnes Preston-Storck was the soloist 
and sang two rarely heard Handel num- 
bers with fine tone and good style, as 
well as a group of German lieder, sung 
in English. Mr. Cornelissen and his or- 
ganization are backed by certain Buf- 
falonians who have great admiration for 
string music. The enthusiasm mani- 
fested at this, the first concert, augurs 
well for its success and duration. 

At the last Chromatic Club concert, 
which took place the afternoon of the 
17th in the Twentieth Century Club 
hall, a program of interest was given by 
local talent. Of especial charm was the 
singing of Annette Kahler, soprano, who 
was admirably accompanied by Ethyol 
McMullen. Thekla Adam read certain 
of Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy 
myths, which were musically illustrated 
by the pianists, Una Martin and Kath- 
leen Armstrong, who played MacDowell’s 
“Moon Pictures.” A Suite for violin and 
piano, by Schiitt, was beautifully played 
by Harriet Morgan and Mary White. 

The Schumann-Heink concert sched- 
uled for the 21st has been postponed un- 
til the 18th of December because of ill- 
ness. The Kreisler and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts have been can- 
celed by Mai Davis Smith, in response 
to the urgent request of many of her 
subscribers. F. H. H. 





In a recent review of a recital given 
by the pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
notice of Gertrude H. Howrigan, sv- 
prano, was inadvertently omitted. Miss 
Howrigan was compelled to repeat Ar- 
diti’s “Se Saran Rose.” Later she sang 
the “Addio” from “Bohéme” and _ the 
Scotch ballad, “Mary of Argyle.” 
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ACOMO RIMINI 


As King Raimondo in “‘Isabeau” 
As Amonasro 


As’ Lord Henry 


In each of these performances of the opening week of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association public and press were unanimously 
enthusiastic in their high praise of his voice and his art. 


—Photo @ Mishkin 


in “Aida” 
in “Lucia” 
in “ Dinorah” 


























NEW YORK GLOBE AND COMMER. 
CIAL ADVERTISER, October 30, 1917. 


“An alluring programme is so obvious 
an advantage to a recital-giver that one 
might suppose they would abound, but, 
alas, they do not. George Harris, Jr., 
succeeded in getting such a programme 
together for his: song recital yesterday 
afternoon, a programme that tempted one 
to the hall and then tempted one to sit 
through the recital to the end. It ended, 
by the way, with ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’ having begun with the 
rousing air from ‘Judas Maccabaeus,’ 
‘Sound an Alarm,’ and its preceding reci- 
tative, ‘My Arms! Against This Gorgias 
Will I Go.’ 

‘Between the martial pieces were two 
lovely airs by Bach; a fine Dupare group, 
including the ‘Invitation au Voyage,’ the 
‘Manoir de Rosemonde,’ and the beautiful 
setting of Baudelaire’s wondrous sonnet, 
‘La Vie Anterlieure’; a Russian group of 
varied character, chosen from Tschaikow- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Rachman- 
inoff, and sung partly in Russian; some 
English and American folk-songs; Mr. 
Harris’s own setting of Christina Ros- 
setti’s ‘Up-Hill,’ and a setting by Barbi- 
rolli of Henri Lavedan’s poem, ‘Le Credo 
Patriotique,’ which had not previously 
been sung here in public. This was in- 
deed a programme worth assembling. 

“Intelligence, musicianship, and taste 
always mark the singing of Mr. Harris.”’ 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN, October 30, 
1917. 

“Mr. Harris has a pleasing voice and 
one which has a wide appeal. He sang 
songs of Bach, Duparc, several Russian 
compositions and a song new to New 
York—Barbirolli’'s ‘Le Credo Patriotique.’ 
Generous appreciation was given of the 
singer’s refined talent.’’ 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, October 30, 1917. 

‘“‘And so later the pleasure grew as we 
listened to his beautiful diction in the 
French songs by Dupare and noted how 
perfectly he interpreted them, although 
we could have wished (as we often have 
wished) that the songs of the modern 
French school were less monotonous, less 
‘atmospheric’ (which is the adjective 
their admirers like to apply to them). 
Still, Mr. Harris illustrated the lesson 
which we are trying to teach at this 
moment by showing that musicianship in 
singing is coming to be set at a higher 
value than mere voice or technical skill.” 


NEW YORK TIMES, October 30, 1917. 
“George Harris, tenor, has repeatedly 
shown before now how he can make the 
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program of his song recitals of unique 
interest, by his exploration in unfamiliar 
fields. He gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon in Aeoiian Hall in which his program 
was far from the conventional. * * * 

“His singing of all this music showed 
the great intelligence and musical under- 
standing that have marked his work fora 
good many years. Mr. Harris obviously 
enters into the inner significance of most 
things that he sings. There are discrim- 
ination and judgment and full feeling and 
sympathy in his interpretations. It is a 
part of his attitude toward the singing of 
songs that his enunciation and diction 
should be of exceptional clearness and 
intelligibility. Mr. Harris’s voice is not of 
the greatest power, nor is its production 
always of evident ease. But at its best 
its tones are excellent, and Mr. Harris 
has been able to get the most out of it. 
There was a large and interested audi- 
ence. Mr. Ernesto Rappée played the 
accompaniments with exceptional sym- 


pathy.”’ 


NEW YORK HERALD, October 30, 1917. 

“George Harris, Jr., an American tenor, 
who is heard in New York every season, 
gave a recital with a patriotic finish in 
Aeolian Hall vesterday afternoon. At the 
end of a varied and interesting programme 
he sang Henri Lavedan’s ‘Le Credo Patri- 
otique’ set to music in recitative style by 
Barbirolli, and after that ‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.’ This last was 
done dramatically and the audience, which 
stood during the hymn, sang the last 
chorus with Mr. Harris. ‘Le Credo Pa- 
triotique,’ a stirring declaration of French 
faith, is new to audiences here. 

‘Another part of the programme con- 
sisted of two old English folk-songs and 
one of the Lonesome Tunes from the 
mountains of Kentucky, ‘The Sweetheari 
in the Army,’ arranged by Howard Brock- 
way. These Mr. Harris sang exquisitely. 
Another group that pleased the audience 
specially was Rachmaninoff’s ‘Answers,’ 
‘The Raising of Lazarus’ and the romance 
from ‘Alyeko.’ The applause after these 
was so prolonged that Mr. Harris sang an 
encore, playing his own accompaniment.” 


NEW YORK WORLD, October 30, 1917. 
“Mr. Harris always offers an unusual 
programme, full of interest, and yester- 
day’s was no-~ exception. His voice 
sounded stronger and clearer than for- 
merly, and his Russian selections were 
specially well done. Two Bach numbers, 
with violin obbligato, were much liked, and 
Barbirolli’s French war song, ‘Le Credo 
Patriotique,’ sung for the first time here. 


was a novelty.’ 
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HEIFETZ DELIGHTS DETROIT AUDIENCE 





Violin Prodigy Wins New Laurels 
—Fine Symphony Program- 
Nicola Thomas Plays 


DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 22.—Jascha 
Heifetz, the phenomenal young violin- 
ist, made his first appearance in De- 
troit on Nov. 20 at the Armory. De- 
spite the fact that his fame had only 
recently reached this city, the audience 
numbered about 2300 and included prac- 
tically all of the musical authorities of 
this community. 

When the last note of the Handel So- 
nata was sounded, the entire assemblage 
burst into a frenzy of applause. The E 
Minor Concerto of Mendelssohn gave 
further evidence of this young player’s 
perfect tone, faultless technique and the 
seemingly unfathomable depths of his 
musical understanding. 

Following this number was a group 
including the Schubert “Ave Maria,” a 
Mozart “Minuetto,” a Chopin Nocturne, 
the Beethoven “Chorus of Dervishes” 
and the March from the “Ruins of 
Athens.” At the close of a Tschaikow- 
sky “Melodie” and a Paganini “Capric- 
cio,” his enthusiastic hearers crowded 
around the stage and gave such a dem- 
onstration of appreciation, that Heifetz 
responded with the second encore of the 
evening, the first being a repetition of a 
Beethoven number. ; 

The mature skill of André Benoist’s 
work at the piano completed a rare per- 
formance. ” 

A program of French compositions was 
the offering of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra at the Armory on Nov. 16. 
Julia Claussen was the soloist and con- 
tributed three arias. Mme. Claussen 
was in excellent voice and repeated the 
tremendous success she made here last 
year. An innovation to Detroit music- 
lovers was the Enesco Symphony in E 
Flat, Op. 18, which had its first hear- 
ing in the city on Friday afternoon. 
This symphony made a good impression. 
Mr. Gales also presented “L’Aprés-Midi 
d’un Faune,” of which he gave a poetic 
reading, “L’Apprenti Sorcier” and closed 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner. This 
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program was repeated on Saturday eve- 
ning. 

The Ganapol School of Musical Art 
presented Nicola Thomas, violinist, and 
lrederick Boothroyd, pianist, in a re- 
cital at Temple Beth-E! on Nov. 15. It 
was the first public appearance in this 
city of Miss Thomas and the large audi- 
ence was enthusiastic in praise for this 
disciple of the great Auer. Miss Thomas 
displayed a full, rich tone, highly devel- 
oped technique and a brilliant musical 
intellect. Her program included a Doh- 
nanyi Sonata, a Bach Prelude and Ga- 
votte and a group of compositions by 
Wagner, Paganini, Chopin, Arensky and 
Kreisler. Mr. Boothroyd added further 
to his popularity by his playing of num- 
bers by Franck, Ravel, Debussy and the 
“Waldesrauschen” of Liszt. Mrs. Boris 
Ganapol lent adequate support as ac- 
companist. 

Frances Ingram, the popular con- 
tralto, who came on for “Sousa Week,” 
beginning Nov. 11, sang at the Detroit 
Athletic Club, the Y. M. C. A., the Rotary 
Club and the Hotel Statler. Sousa and 
his naval band gave a patriotic concert 
at the Detroit Armory on Friday eve- 
ning, with Miss Ingram as soloist. 

The Tuesday Musicale held its second 
morning concert at the Hotel Statler on 
Nov. 20. Not the least of the morning’s 
activities was the collection of a gener- 
ous sum for the Y. M. C. A. fund. Mrs. 
Louise Unsworth Cragg and Elizabeth 
Ruhlman gave a fine performance of 
“Variations on a Beethoven Theme” by 
Saint-Saéns and the “Spanish Rhap- 
sody” of Chabrier, both for two pianos. 
Mrs. Marjorie Cleland Deyo contributed 
a Chopin piano solo and Isabel Hunt and 
Frieda Gagel each presented a group of 
vocal numbers. M. McD. 





Garrison and Werrenrath Delight Audi- 
ence in Des Moines 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Nov. 15.—Mabel 
Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, gave a delightful recital 
at the Coliseum on Nov. 12. Miss Gar- 
rison offered an aria from “La Traviata” 
and several groups of songs, of which 
some Russian novelties were the most 
applauded. Mr. Werrenrath sang “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Ferrari’s 
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Tribune: 
voice. 


ration of flags and palms and introduced 
into her program not only French, Russian 


bars. Miss Jordan sang 

numbers with evident sympathy, as she 
did ‘The Sailor’s Wife’, by H. T. Bur- 
leigh.” 


Evening Mail: “Mary Jordan’s recital was 
a triumph for that most difficult of all or- 
gans to popularize, the contralto voice. 
Miss Jordan knows how to sing and how 
to interpret songs, but she has never yet 
been so completely in possession of her 
powers as yesterday.” 


setting of Kipling’s 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy,” which last was espe- 
cially enjoyed by the audience. Miss 
Garrison was accompanied by George 
Siemonn, two of whose songs she gave 
as encores, and Mr. Werrenrath by 
Harry Spier. 


“Home” and a 


Martin Richardson Gives Admirable Re- 
cital in Mercersburg, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG, PA., Nov. 17.—Martin 
Richardson, the young American tenor, 
gave an enjoyable recital at the Academy 
here last evening, assisted by William 
Reddick at the piano. Mr. Richardson 
sang the Arioso from “Pagliacci,” Bur- 
leigh’s “The Young Warrior,” “Celeste 
Aida” and songs by Craxton, Logan, 
Huhn, Lohr, Leoni, Molloy, Novello and 
Sanderson in admirable style, and was 
received with warm favor, being obliged 
to add extras. Mr. Reddick played the 
accompaniments ably and also offered a 
solo. 





Cities Welcome Frances 


Nash 


Frances Nash, pianist, is now on a 
Midwestern tour, which includes a re- 
cital in Chicago on Nov. 28, her first 
appearance with the Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra on Dec. 3, at Davenport, Iowa, 
and a return engagement with the Kan- 
sas City Symphony Orchestra in Kan- 
sas City, Dec. 11. After spending the 
holidays with her family in the Middle 
West, Miss Nash will continue South 
directly after the opening of the new 
year. 


Midwestern 





New Albany Male Chorus Gives a Musi- 
cal Party 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Nov. 22.—The 
Haydn Male Chorus of thirty-two mem- 
bers gave a musical party to 200 guests 
last Tuesday evening at Music Hall. 
The club sang songs by Grieg, De Koven, 
Gounod, Dressler, Witt and others, un- 
der the direction of Anton Embs, with 
Otto Everbach at the piano. The solo- 
ist was Annelle Barrett, violinist, who 


contributed two groups by Couperin, 
Kreisler and Burleigh. Mrs. Clifford 
Moore played sympathetic accompani- 


ments. During the winter each musical 
club in the city will be expected to fur- 
nish one or more concerts for the sol- 
diers in this camp. mB. FP. 


MARY 


JORDAN 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


Scores in her Third Annual New York Recital 
November 15, 1917 


at Aeolian Hall on 


Miss Jordan was in admirable 
She is, all in all, an excellent artist, 


one whose voice is an organ of purity and in front of a tastefully decorated stage. 
power. The audience, one which filled Intelligence and charm marked the de- 
the entire hall, greeted the singer most livery of all her songs. <A _ fashionable 
enthusiastically.” audience filled the house.” 

Times: “Mary Jordan, an admired con- Globe: “Miss Jordan, as is well known, 
tralto, whose annual recital filled HZolian has a voice of unusual beauty.” 

Hall with a gala audience last night, sang 

‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ amid a deco- Herald: “A large audience enjoyed the 


and old Hebrew airs, which were rede- section devoted to negro spirituals, ar- 
manded, but also American negro folk ranged by H. T. Burleigh. 

songs, and by request the ‘Suwanee River’, — Pee Pi 

which the house applauded at the first Sun: “The singer has a voice of velvety 


three unusual 


Brooklyn Eagle: 
art might well be exemplified by 
younger singers. 
duce her tones with unction, but she ex- 
ercises taste and skill in the arrangement 
of her 
among singers, as she can do a modern 
'rench song with appropriate style.” 


Management : Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
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Evening World: 
and made a stunning picture, as she stood 


full beautiful voice and polished singing. 
An interesting part of the program was a 


quality and she uses it well. 
was long and very interesting. 
ence filled the house.” 


able 





|! EDITH KINGMAN 
JOINS CONCERT 
FORCES OF BOSTON 








Edith Kingman, Lyric Soprano 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Another acquisition 
to the concert field of this country, a 
singer who has been heard extensively 
with no little success through all the 
more important musical centers of New 
England, is Edith Kingman, a gifted so- 
prano who is now making her residence 
in this city. Miss Kingman, a native of 
the South, is endowed with a pure lyric 
soprano voice of remarkable sweetness 
and warmth of color. Her musical train- 
ing has been with the best authorities in 
this country, as her musicianly and intel- 
ligent singing attests. She has been 
giving delightful costume recitals of 
various periods and countries. Miss 
Kingman’s concert affairs are managed 
by R. E. Johnston of New York. 

Ww. BL. 


Soe 








“She was in fine voice 


Her program 
The audi- 


“Miss Jordan’s admir- 


Not only does she pro- 


programs. She is also a rarity 
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“TAM 0’ SHANTER’’ HEARD IN NEW YORK 





Work Gains Chadwick Ovation at 
Stransky Concert — Joy 
After Wagner Music 


New York Philharmonic. Conductor, 
Josef Stransky. Concert, Carnegie 
Hall. Evening, Nov. 22. The Program: 


Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, Op. 68, 
Brahms; Symphonic Ballade, “Tam o’ 
Shanter” (first time in New York), 
Chadwick; Tone Poem, “The Swan of 
Tuonela,” Sibelius; “Scherzo Capric- 
cioso,” Dvorak; Prelude and “Isolde’s’’ 
Love Death from “Tristan und Isolde,” 
Wagner. 


The Philharmonic has played the 
“Tristan” “Prelude and _ Liebestod” 
dozens of times since Mr. Stransky’s ac- 
cession to conductorship. What is more, 
it has often done it as superbly as last 
week. But in no instance do we recall 
a popular demonstration as frenetic and 
protracted as follows upon it in this case. 
Applause at the close of a concert is 
usually either perfunctory or short-lived, 
the business of donning wraps and beat- 
ing one’s neighbor to the street allow- 
ing small leisure for the amenities of en- 
thusiasm. And yet the large audience on 
this occasion remained in its places, vent- 
ing its feelings over Wagner in a veri- 
table tumult that lasted for minutes and 
that stopped short only of cheers. Mr. 
Stransky bowed repeatedly, yet the 
clamor continued. It was a hundred per 
cent American gathering that made this 
uproar, moreover, one plentifully be- 
sprinkled with khaki and navy blue. We 
have been told of late by self-deputed 
judges of public taste that enjoyment of 
this music is seditious, an indication, 
real or apparent, of divided patriotic 
sentiment. There was no cleavage of 
Americanism in this Philharmonic assem- 
blage. But there was the tremendous 
unity of artistic enjoyment, of deep hu- 
man sentiment in regard to Wagner 
which was bound to make itself felt the 
first time his music had a chance to be 
heard outside of the opera house from 


which it has been banned. Here was 
popular musical opinion with a _ ven- 
geance. He that hath ears to hear—! 

Wagner but capped the climax of a 
superb concert. The mountainous First 
Symphony of Brahms, which opened it, 
gripped the hearer magnificently. Here 
is one of the grandest peaks in the Al- 
pine oberland of symphonic music, its 
summit flashing in clarified sunlight, its 
rugged base seamed and fissured, its 
ascent relieved by fragrant valley and 
flowered meadow. Mr. Stransky entered 
into its spirit and plucked out the heart 
of its mystery. Seldom have we heard 
from him a Brahms reading so beautiful, 
so confident, so exegetical. 

The evening was something also of a 
personal triumph for Mr. Chadwick, who 
listened to his “Tam o’ Shanter” from 
a box and at the end of it was obliged to 
bow frequently to the cordial enthusiasm. 
His “symphonic ballade,” like his “Aph- 
rodite” given last year, was one of those 
compositions “commanded” for Carl 
Stoeckel’s Norfolk Festival, where it was 
given in 1915. It follows the adven- 
turous side of Burns’s hero quite lit- 
erally, for the greater part, and so gives 
the composer’s delineative fancy very 
free scope. Yet for all the clever crafts- 
manship the score shows and the adroit 
handling of bits of Scottish theme the 
music shares the triviality almost always 
incident to tone painting of this super- 
ficial and more or less meretricious sort. 
Its macabre effects are more tawdry than 
fearsome. Only toward the close, when 
Mr. Chadwick forgets his program of 
hobgoblins, witches and general fee-faw- 
fum does he write some beautiful and 
emotionally convincing music. 

“Tam o’ Shanter” was wonderfully 
played. And Mr. Stransky deserves no 
end of thanks for restoring to us Si- 
belius’s thrice marvelous tone picture of 
Tuonela’s spectral swan—a positively 
Dantesque picture, wrought out of the 
very substance of unearthly melancholy 
—and Dvorak’s delightful “Scherzo.” 


The Sunday Concert 


The placard bearing the “All seats 
sold” legend, so familiar to Philharmonic 
patrons, made its appearance in the lobby 
long before last Sunday afternoon’s con- 
cert began, though no soloist was due. 


However, the program, divided between 
Tschaikowsky and Wagner, furnished 
sufficient explanation for the numbers of 
the audience, so many of whom availed 
themselves of the standing room privilege 
that circulation about the space back of 
the parquet was anything but easy. The 
Russian master’s Fourth Symphony 
opened the concert and the Theme and 
Variations from the Third Suite closed 
it, and their performance, distinguished 
by characteristic Philharmonic spirit, 
earned copious applause—nothing, how- 
ever, to compare with the outburst that 
followed Mr. Stransky’s beautiful pres- 
entation of Wotan’s Farewell and the 
fire music from “Walkiire.” Five, six 
times the conductor turned and bowed, 
finally making the orchestra rise and 
share the plaudits which continued with- 
out abatement, quite like the demonstra- 
tion over the “Tristan” music on the pre- 
vious Thursday evening. Well might 
those individuals who, out of their own 
narrowness, presume to define public 
feelings toward Wagner learn some salu- 
tary truths at these concerts. 

The “Waldweben” from “Siegfried” 
and the celestial introduction to the third 
act of “Meistersinger” were the remain- 
ing numbers. a Pe 





PRAISE FOR VERNON STILES 





Critic of Boston “Post” Comments on 
Achievements of Army Song Leader 


Vernon Stiles, American tenor, has 
been accomplishing notable work as song 
leader at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., rep- 
resenting the War Department Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities. Olin 
Downes, critic of the Boston Post, re- 
cently visited the camp and wrote an in- 
teresting article in his paper, explaining 
what Mr. Stiles is accomplishing. Among 
the things which he praises are the men’s 
complete command of the text of “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” due to Mr. Stiles’s 
training. “That is something!” wrote 
Mr. Downes, and he goes on to say that 
it was proved convincingly when Mr. 
Stiles brought down 500 soldiers to Bos- 
ton to sing at a war fund concert. 

So fine has been the singing of the men 
in camps that the people of Littleton, 
Mass., a town near the camp, recently in- 
vited Mr. Stiles to come over and teach 
them to sing. As a result of the enthu- 


siasm for his work and the interest in 
it, a big “sing” will be held on the camp 
grounds by representatives of the sol- 
diers and the people of the neighboring 
communities in the spring. At the re- 
cent army and navy game at the Sta- 
dium, Boston, Mr. Stiles took his singing 
squad down from Camp Devens and 
made a splendid showing with them. 
Mr. Stiles is appearing, Dec. 6 and 7, 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and appears later with the same 
organization in one of the concerts given 
under the auspices of the New York 
Evening Mail. 





BEGIN FREE CONCERTS 





School Settlement Announces 
Plans for Present Season 


The Musie School Settlement of New 
York will resume its usual free concerts 
on the first Sunday of each month, be- 
ginning with Dec. 2 at 4 p. m. The 
Senior Orchestra, Arthur Farwell, con- 
ductor, will be heard in works of Tschai- 
kowsky and Gluck. More attention is 
being given to the vocal department of 
the school than formerly, and the first 
Sunday concert will include vocal ensem- 
bles of Handel and other vocal numbers 
by Bach and Goldmark. On Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 25, Harold Berkley, concert- 
master of the Senior Orchestra, and one 
of the leading members of the faculty, 
gave a violin recital at the school. The 
program included the G Minor Concerto 
of Vivaldi and the “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole” of Lalo. 

The Community Orchestra of the Mu- 
sic School has changed back to its orig- 
inal time of meeting, Tuesday evenings, 
instead of Thursday and all amateur 
players of orchestral instruments will be 
welcome to come without previous notice. 
The instruments particularly desired at 
present are second clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, trumpet, trombone, ’cellos and 
especially violas. 


Music 





Boise, IpA.—The Boise Civic Chorus, 
under the direction of Eugene A. Farner, 
is progressing rapidly and will give “The 
Messiah” on or before Christmas. The 
Boise Male Chorus is also planning to 
give a concert. The San Carlo Opera 
Company will appear in Boise on Dec. 
31 and Jan. 1, 1918. 
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A FEW ARTIST PUPILS OF 
Witherspoon 


James Price 

Louise Homer (daughter 
of Mme. Homer) 

Vernon Williams (son of 
Evan Williams) 

Marie Von Essen 


Elsa Duga 
Wm. D. Tucker 


Dicie Howell 


One Hundred and Twenty Pupils Now Registered at the 


Witherspoon Studios 





Consultations and Lessons by Appointment Only 





Miss Minnie Liplich 


148 W. 72d ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Walter Greene 
Myrtle Donnelly 
Amy Ellerman 
Karl Formes 
Blanche D. Hauer 
John Quine 

Merle Alcock 
Bechtel Alcock 
Margaret Harrison 
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When John Powell 

















HE death of Rodin, most famous of 
modern sculptors, which took place 
recently in Paris, has caused keen regret 
on the part of John Powell, for during 


his residence in Paris the American pian- 
ist enjoyed the friendship of the great 
artist. 

The incident of the first meeting of 
Rodin and Mr. Powell was recalled last 
week. Together with the creator of “Le 
Penseur,” Flammarion, the astronomer; 
Max Nordau and others equally distin- 
guished, Mr. Powell was one day the 
guest of some English friends who were 
occupying a villa at Versailles. 

After luncheon Mr. Powell had been 
asked to play and, going to the piano, 


began his impromptu recital with a Bee- | 


thoven sonata. He had scarcely finished 
when he found M. Rodin standing at his 
side. Prior to this the sculptor had paid 
but scant attention to the young Amer- 
ican. Drawing up a chair, he imme- 
diately launched into a discussion of the 
music of Beethoven. Bach and Brahms 
were next touched upon and Mr. Powell 
played a Brahms number. Without giv- 
ing the slightest indication as to his 
opinion of the pianist’s interpretations, 
M. Rodin next asked for Chopin. Dur- 
ing the playing of a nocturne he sat 
remote from all the other guests and 
then suddenly to the surprise of every- 
one arose and walked out. His host, who 
had noticed that he was deeply moved, 


followed soon after, fearing that he had 
suddenly become ill. Seated on a bench 
in the garden, weeping unrestrainedly, 
the missing guest was soon found. 

“My dear Monsieur Rodin, are you 
ill?” was the query. 

The sculptor could not reply and mere- 
ly shook his head until he had regained 
better control of his emotions. 

“Not ill, but more profoundly affected 
by ‘music than I have ever been before,” 
he replied at length. 

He asked to be left alone, and for an 
hour or so afterward he walked to and 
fro in the garden. His emotion was so 
overpowering that he could not trust 
himself to say good-bye, and, hatless, re- 
turned to Paris. 





GIVES BROCKTON RECITAL 





Grattan Walls Has Assistance of Car- 
mine Fabrizio in Interesting Program 


BROCKTON, MAss., Nov. 17.—Assisted 
by Carmine Fabrizio, the Boston violin- 
ist, Grattan Walls, baritone, a pupil of 
Arthur J. Hubbard of Boston, gave a 
song recital in Clark Hall last evening. 
Mr. Chavigny Boucher played the piano 
accompaniments for violinist and singer. 
Mr. Walls sang the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue and songs in English by Protheroe, 
Campbell-Tipton, Margaret Lang, An- 
drews, Burleigh and an old Irish air. 
His musicianly and artistic singing won 
deserving applause from an interested 
audience. 

Mr. Fabrizio renewed the favorable 
impression he had created here in pre- 
vious appearances. He played the Wien- 
iawski “Polonaise,” mastering its many 
difficult technical feats with apparent 
ease. In shorter pieces by Bach, Sara- 
sate, Fauré, Dvorak, Mme. Townsend 
and Kreisler, his warm, vibrant tone and 
compelling personality, together with his 
highly intelligent conception of the mu- 
sic of the various composers, gained him 
esteem. Mr. Fabrizio was warmly ap- 
plauded and added extras. 

W. H. L. 





Regina Hassler-Fox Sings for Men at 
Camp Mills 


Mme. Regina Hassler-Fox gave a re- 
cital of seventeen songs by American 
composers at Camp Mills on Nov. 7. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. M. Bamman 
and was warmly received, adding to the 
program many encores. 





Sailors and Philadelphia Community 
Chorus Join in Sing 


-One of the finest examples of camp- 
community singing that have been held 
this fall took place at Philadelphia on 
Nov. 22, when 350 members of the Phila- 
delphia Community Chorus sang at the 
Navy Yard, joining with the sailors in 


songs of the army and navy, as well as 
singing special numbers for them. Al- 
bert Hoxie, director of singing for the 
Navy Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities and of the Philadel- 
phia Community Chorus, conducted the 
combined forces of chorus and training 
station. 


ALFRED POCHON MARRIES 








Flonzaley’s Second Violin Weds Mrs. 
Susan Millar Ruthardt 


Alfred Pochon, second violin of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and Mrs. Susan Mil- 
lar Ruthardt of Front Royal, Va., were 
married on Nov. 23 in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter M. Price, 47 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Mr. Price, an old friend 
of Mr. Pochon, was his best man, and 
the bride’s sister, Miss Millar, was her 
maid of honor. 

Mrs. Pochon’s first husband was the 
late Max Ruthardt. Mr. Pochon, for- 
merly of Lausanne, Switzerland, now 
makes his home in New York. He is one 
of the four original members of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, which was backed by the 
late Edward J. De Coppet, whose chateau 
on Lake Geneva was named Flonzaley. 
The quartet, which played for Mr. De 
Coppet in Switzerland, took the name 
Flonzaley as a compliment to him. 





Miss Hinkle and Mr. Witherspoon Open 
Club Series in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 20.—Herbert 
Witherspoon, baritone, and Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, gave a recital at the 
Cort Theater on Nov. 16. The concert 
was the first of the University Club 
series and, although the audience was 
not numerically large, it was apprecia- 
tive. Miss Hinkle offered the Prayer 
from “Tosca” and Mr. Witherspoon sang 
the aria of the Drum Major from 
Thomas’s “Le Caid.” Both singers were 
also heard in groups of songs in Italian, 
French and English. Their finished art 
evoked warm admiration. 








“A beautiful ‘A fine baritone 
voice, excellent voice and isan ex 
“A great artist diction, masterly cellent teacher.”’ 


and teacher.’ interpretation." 





What these FAMOUS SINGERS say of Mr. SAMOILOFF 
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Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
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KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


Hotel des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 


BOSTON: 514 Pierce Blidg., 
Copley Sq. 








CECIL ARDEN WILL 
BE HEARD BY MANY 
NEW YORK AUDIENCES 




















Cecil Arden, American Contralto 


Cecil Arden, American contralto, and 
one of the latest acquisitions of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, made her ap- 


pearance before at least 20,000 persons 
in the course of the different concerts 
in which she was heard with Misha Ap- 
pelbaum in connection with the latter’s 
recent campaign for the re-election of 
John Purroy Mitchel. At Durland’s 
Miss Arden and Maximilian Pilzer were 
the artists, the former singing to an au- 
dience of more than 5000 persons. On 
another occasion she appeared conjointly 
with the pianist, Richard Buhlig, be- 
fore an audience of similar dimensions. 
Incidentally, at all of these events Miss 
Arden made a _ pronounced hit with 
Buzzi-Peccia’s recent composition, “Mor- 
enita,” written in Spanish song style, 
which promises to equal the same com- 
poser’s “Lolita” in popularity. Subse- 
quently, on Nov. 20, the artist was the 
soloist of the Mendell Club concert. 

In addition to her operatic appearances 
at the Metropolitan this season, Miss 
Arden is booked to sing on Jan. 4 at the 
Biltmore series of Morning Musicales, 
other artists being Anna Case, Mischa 
Elman and Louis Graveure. The day 
following Miss Arden will make her ap- 
pearance at the Mozart Club, together 
with Mischa Elman, and on Nov. 30 will 
be heard at the meeting of the Humani- 
tarian Cult. The young artist has also 
been engaged for the Newark Festival 
on April 30. 





John Van Brockhoven to Conduct Jersey 
City Philharmonic 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., Nov. 19.—The 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Jersey City, 
a group of musicians who for several 
years have been studying the best en- 
semble music, has decided to branch out 
a little this season and has secured as 
conductor John Van Brockhoven. The 
Jersey City society has about thirty-five 


members. They have been meeting for 
rehearsals in the Berkley Club and oc- 
casionally giving their friends and some- 
times the public the opportunity of hear- 
ing them. Professor Van Brockhoven 
comes to “Jersey City through Herman 
Neuman, one of his students. He has 
been for ten years at the head of the 
Cincinnati College of Music’s orchestra 
and theory departments and has led 
large orchestras. 





PLAN CAMP COMMUNITY MUSIC 





Hamlin Cogswell Organizes Musical 
Forces of Washington for Service 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—Hamlin 
E. Cogswell, chairman of the community 
music work for camp activities, an- 
nounces the chairmen of the various sub- 
committees as follows: Mixed chorus, 
Percy Foster; male chorus, Otto T. 
Simon; orchestras and bands, H. E. 
Cogswell; church music, Harry W. How- 
ard; soloists, trios and quartets, Mrs. 
May Ramsdell; correlation of units into 
operatic and vaudeville sketches, C. W. 


O’Connor; high school chorus, Mrs. 
Frank Byram. 
Each committee will have a definite 


line of work with individual responsibil- 
ity, but all or part will combine when 
necessary. Tentative plans are being 
made for entertainments for the soldiers 
to be held in various parts of the city 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
This will possibly take place in the audi- 
toriums of public schools, arrangements 
for which are being sought with the 
school board. Dr. Cogswell is planning 
to launch the camp community music 
with a big choral concert next month. 
W. H. 





Rialto Musicales May Be Made Feature 
of Music Work in Schools 


In order to devise a plan whereby the 
Rialto Saturday morning musicales may 
be made part of New York City’s educa- 
tional system, Dr. Frank R. Rix, super- 
visor of music in the high schools and 
public schools, held a conference with 
the high school music teachers on Nov. 
21. Dr. Rix attended one of the recent 
concerts which Hugo Rothapfel is offer- 
ing to the public every Saturday morn- 
ing and was enthusiastic concerning the 
work of Mr. Riesenfeld and his orchestra. 





Huhn’s “The Divan” Sung in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 15.—The 
Centennial Club had its first meeting of 
the season on Nov. 12. The program 
consisted of “The Divan,” a setting by 
Bruno Huhn of a group of poems by 
Hafiz. The soloists were Mrs. E. R. 
Schumacher, soprano; Mrs. Robert Cald- 


well, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, 
and Douglas Wright, baritone. Mrs. W. 
C. Hoffman was accompanist. The pro- 


gram was opened with the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” followed by explanatory 
remarks on the suite, by Elizabeth Price, 
and a group of piano solos by Ada Swan. 
. E. E. 








William Simmons to Sing Solo Parts in 
Two American Choral Works 


William Simmons, the baritone, has 
been engaged as soloist with the Mon- 
day Musical Club of Trenton, N. J., for 
Dec. 10, when he will sing the solo part 
in Deems-Taylor’s “The Highwayman” 
and a miscellaneous program. On Dec. 
13 he is soloist with the Thursday Musi- 
cal Club of Schenectady, N. Y., in Had- 
ley’s “Legend of Granada” and miscel- 
laneous numbers, this being a re-engage- 
ment. He appears on Dec. 5. in a joint 
recital with Litta Grimm, mezzo-soprano, 
at the Hotel Majestic, New York City, 
and on Jan. 15 as soloist in Gounod’s 
“Redemption” in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LOVE-NOTE 


Linnie Love has 
one of the most 
beautiful voices 


here for 
some time, and 
is an artist to 
her finger-tips. 


heard 


— Tacoma Ledger, Tacoma, Wash. 











WHITNEY TEW 


The Great Vocal Authority 


Has Resumed Teaching 


613 Fine Arts Building 


TELEPHONE 6090 WABASH 
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ANNA FITZIU 
Triumphs as TOSCA 
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MISS FITZIU as *“*TOSCA”’ 


on AUDITORIUM STAGE with 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 








Repetition of “Vissi d’arte”’ Aria 
Demanded and Twelve Curtain 
Calls After Second Act 





The Unanimous Praise from 
the Chicago Critics 








Miss Fitziu’s voice is of rich timbre, ample volume, good range, 
with genuine dramatic talent. She sang with power and acted 


with great force. 
KARLETON HACKETT—Evening Post 


Miss Fitziu’s voice of pleasing quality rang out clear and true, 
and the public demanded a repetition of the Vissi d’arte. Her 
conception is a decidedly human “Tosca,” and hers was a suc- 


cess with the public from the first scene. 
HERMAN DEVRIES—Evening American 


“Miss Fitziu scores as Tosca” 


Miss Fitziu’s interpretation was a finished and well thought out 
performance. She was extremely lovely to look at. She vocally 
was thoroughly competent and was received with such thor- 
oughly demonstrative approval that it ought to satisfy any 


prima donna. 
HENRIETTA WEBER—Chicago Examiner 


Miss Fitziu is endowed with youth, attractive stage presence 
and powerful soprano voice, and was at her best in the purely 
vocal representation of the role. The Vissi d’arte aria was 
accorded great applause by the audience and could well have 


been repeated. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD— Daily News 


Miss Fitziu’s voice is of youthful fresh quality. More than aver- 
age good looks, a radiant personality and a complete knowledge 
of what gestures, movements and postures were called for in 


the role. 
EDWARD C. MOORE—Daily Journal 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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“PIANISTS SHOULD PRESENT ‘MODERNS’’’ 


Says Dai Buell, Who Believes 
Artists Cling Too Closely 
To the Classics 


“Having followed recital reviews as- 
siduously for the past seven years, it 
has become evident to me that the larger 
cities, in particular, have come to look 
upon the conventional piano program 
with its inevitable Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt, as 


almost cloying,”’ says Dai Buell, pianist. 
“While these master works have brought 
that accusation upon themselves by their 
very superiority, in that they are more 
grateful to the interpreter and more 
potent in satisfying the musical hunger 
of the public, still, will not the favorite 
fruit seem the sweeter if we taste of and 
learn to appreciate those unknown, but 
delightful, morsels left untouched in the 
basket? 

“It does not sufficiently account for the 
absence of many composers from current 
programs to say that they have been 
found unworthy by great and thinking 
musicians. That is not even a half truth. 
I recently happened upon a remark in 
one of the musical papers which seems to 
embody the real reason why novelties 
are the exception rather than the rule on 
piano programs. It was in an article 
written by a young pianist who said she 
had no time to do much with modern 
composers. 

“The wealth of pianistic lore is very 
great and there are so many ‘required’ 
compositions that must and should be in 
a pianist’s répertoire that in the prepara- 
tory years there is.indeed no time. The 
moment that a large répertoire is pos- 
sessed the temptation and often the need 
of entering upon a public career with its 
insistent demands is so _ pressing that 
again there is no time. So it is usually 
the seasoned artist like Harold Bauer 
who has time to re-create old composi- 
tions or to present new ones. 


Arranging a “Novelty Program” 


“It takes a special kind of mental ‘tour 
de force’ for a young musician to break 
away from the constant association with 
and inspiration from the old masters, 





Dai Buell, Who Is Giving “Novelty 


Program” This Season 


even for a few months. That it can at 
most be only a partial separation I 
proved to myself when I set out to ar- 
range a complete novelty program. The 
result was a compromise by adding some 
of the less hackneyed works by Bach, 
Saint-Saens, MacDowell and Liszt, to the 
really unknown or little known works of 
Nawratil, Stcherbatcheff, Lie, Kwast, 
Gebhard and Liapounow. Meanwhile 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin and Schu- 
mann have been temporarily relegated to 
my mental cellar where they are acquir- 
ing a mold. 

“Then, too, contact with these new 
composers made so many new demands 
upon the interpretative faculties, and the 
research connected with the study re- 
vealed so many interesting incidents that 
I was in a continuous state of enthusi- 
asm throughout the summer. For in- 
stance, when I was preparing notes on 
the “Marionettes” by Stcherbatcheff, to 


be used in my annotated program, a 
curious incident presented itself. The 
notes had been roughly arranged and I 
was looking for added material of inter- 
est when by chance I picked up a copy 
of the Theatre Magazine and read a long 
article which revealed that, while I had 
been preparing the “Marionettes” for my 
recitals, the Little Theater in New York 
had been arranging to present these cu- 
rious actors on a large scale that they 
might give the people of this country the 
mode of artistic expression and pleasure 
which other countries have enjoyed to 
such excellent advantage and for so long 
atime. The fact that the Fates had per- 
mitted me so absolutely to hit upon the 
drift of public taste delighted me beyond 
measure. Is it any wonder that I love 
my novelty program?” 





Godowsky Warmly Greeted in Meriden, 
Conn. 


MERIDEN, CONN., Nov. 12.—Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist, gave a recital at the 
Auditorium on Nov. 7 under the local 
management, Griswold, Richmond and 
Glock. The program included Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival,” a group of numbers 
by early French composers, Lully and 
Rameau and the Italian, Scarlatti, two 
Chopin numbers and two by Liszt. Mr. 
Godowski created a deep impression by 
his Chopin group and by the wonderful 
technical display in his Liszt composi- 
tions. W. E. C. 





Mr. La Bonte and Miss Van Dressc: 


Sing for Armenians and Syrians 


Henri La Bonte, the American tenor, 
and Marcia Van Dresser, the lyric so- 
prano, gave a concert for the benefit of 
the Armenian and Syrian Relief Com- 
mittee at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 18. 
The hall held a capacity audience and the 
singers were received with genuine en- 
thusiasm. 





John Bland to Conduct Long Island 
Musical Art Society 

John Bland, the tenor, has been en- 

gaged as conductor of the Long Island 


Musical Art Society. The Calvary Choir 
under Mr. Bland’s leadership will assist 


-at this society’s concert scheduled for 


Dec. 19 in Carnegie Hall. 


KOTLARSKY NOW A 
MATURED VIOLINIST 


Gives Recital of Exceptional Interest 
Before Large Audience at Von 


Ende School of Music 

It was a genuine pleasure to note on 
l'riday night of last week the progress 
that has been made by Sergei Kotlarsky, 
the young violinist, who gave a recital 
at the Von Ende School of Music. One 
recalls how, several years back, this gift- 
ed musician—he was then known as Sam- 
mie Kotlar—was presented to New York 
audiences by his teacher, Herwegh Von 
Ende. In those days his talent was pro- 
nounced and under able and conscientious 
tutelage he demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion his right to a place in the musical 
sun. Unkke many another student, 
young Kotlarsky has remained true to 
the teacher who gave him his start and 
now that he has graduated from the 
prodigy class and invites recognition as 
a player of serious aims and ample re- 
sources to accomplish them, he prefers 
graciously to continue his identification 
with the Von Ende banner. 

The school auditorium was crowded 
with an audience that showed keen ap- 
preciation of young Kotlarsky’s inter- 
pretations. He played the Rode-Franko 
Concerto No. 6, Lalo’s Symphonie Es- 
pagnole and short pieces by Tartini- 
Kreisler, Mozart, Vieuxtemps and Wien- 
iawski. The outstanding features of his 
playing were the characteristic excel- 
lence of his intonation, the broadness 
and clarity of his tone and his absolute 
assurance—this last an ever-welcome 
comfort to the hearer. He has acquired 
much in grace and suavity of style and 
it is safe to predict that his future de- 
velopment will bring him greater re- 
sourcefulness in coloring his tones to the 
particular demands of the music he 
essays. 

Maurice Eisner gave artistic support 
at the piano. Many prominent musicians 
attended the recital. 








PHILADELPHIA.—LeRoy Campbell, the 
lecturer and pedagogue, gave a most in- 
teresting talk on “Weight and Relaxa- 
tion” under the auspices of Adele Sutro’s 
Training Class in Miss Sutro’s studio re- 
cently. There was a large attendance. 
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THE THREATENED DANGER TO THE MUSICAL 
WORLD 


The world of music, with all its various activities, has 
moved along without the slightest idea that it was 
threatened in a vital part and in a manner that might 
have caused such serious consequences that it is scarcely 
possible to estimate them. 

We are at war, though a good many people have not 
yet realized the fact, beyond being required to use less 
sugar and eat less meat and subscribing to Liberty loans 
and war charities. 

The government’s needs, in the way of supplying the 
newly formed armies with munitions, aiding our allies 
with foodstuffs, finding means of transportation, not 
alone in this country, but for our allies and our own 
troops abroad, are naturally imperative. This, as in 
England and France and Italy, has caused a readjust- 
ment of industries. 

The Council of National Defense, acting with the 
board in control of the transportation facilities, has been 
forced to regulate supplies of coal, steel and iron, as 
well as transportation facilities, so that the needs of 
the government and the imperative needs of the people 
for living should be first met. This meant that a large 
number of industries were scheduled as being “non- 
essential.” Up to the last few days it had been the 
purpose of the Council of National Defense to publish 
a list of over 500 of such non-essential industries, among 
which the musical industries were placed well up on the 
list. 

When it became known through the Reserve and 
other banks that such drastic action against so many 
industries would unquestionably result in a business 
panic, the policy was modified to the extent of only 
taking a few at a time. The manufacture of pleasure 
motor cars, jewelry, silverware, beer, athletic goods, 
table glassware, toys, candy, pottery, electric signs 
through curtailing their fuel supplies and practically 
abolishing their transportation facilities has been elimi- 
nated for the duration of the war. 

The edict against the musical industries has not yet 
gone forth, though the danger has by no means passed. 

It is beginning to dawn upon those who have the 
matter in charge and who are undoubtedly acting to 
the best of their ability, and according to their light, 
that these industries are back of the music of the coun- 
try, and that it would be nothing short of a calamity, 
especially at this time, to in any way curtail our musical 


activities, which certainly would be curtailed if the in- 
dustries were affected. 

There is not a music teacher, singer, player, organist, 
manager, who is not more or less dependent upon the 
music stores. Furthermore, back of the music of the 
people have always been the enterprising, generous, 
public-spirited piano manufacturers and their dealers 
all over the country. Then there is the great music- 
publishing business. In times of stress it has been 
shown, again and again, that the people want not less 
music, but more music. The soldiers need it to sustain 
them. The public needs it to sustain them. There is 
scarcely any phase of our life to-day, now that we are 
at war, where music does not play a more or less im- 
portant rdéle. 

And yet, as we said, it is only within the last few 
days that the danger point was passed and the powers 
in Washington began to understand that the people 
could get long without pleasure cars, without candy, 
without silverware, without fine glassware, but that it 
was—God help them—if they had to get along without 
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SING ENGLISH 


A week ago we took occasion to point out in this 
same place the imperative necessity for singers to re- 
study the texts of the German songs in English. The 
past few days have brought forward several instances 
of injudiciousness that seem to call for a reiteration 
of our plea for the vernacular. It has been nothing 
out of the ordinary, of course, to hear songs of the 
Russians and of such Scandinavians as Grieg or Sjégren 
done in German translations instead of the tongues in 
which they were composed. This practice of translation 
has been looked upon with indulgence and even when 
extended to opera never provoked any real show of dis- 
favor, so that audiences look with perfect complacency 
upon Italian versions of the Russian “Boris” and “Igor,” 
a German one of the Czech “Bartered Bride,” an Italian 
one of the French “Huguenots” and “Mignon.” On re- 
cital programs we have latterly had several flagrant 
examples of this kind of thing. For instance, one very 
charming and accomplished artist undertook a Bach aria 
in French. One can readily understand and even sym- 
pathize with her disinclination to do it in German. But 
wherein lies the sense of presenting a German song to 
an American audience in French? And why, if a vocal- 
ist is unable or unwilling to do Grieg or Sibelius or 
Moussorgsky in Norwegian or Finnish or Russian, 
should he do them in German or French or anything 
else rather than English? 

The war will presumably teach us artistic patriotism. 
There is even evidence in some quarters that it is 
already doing so. It can accomplish few things more 
lastingly beneficial than to impress upon our singers 
the beauty, dignity and vocal quality of our own 
language. Also it should bring us a better crop of song 
translations than those cooked up for years by hacks 
in the certainty that they would never be employed for 
singing purposes anyway. It is time that English ver- 
sions of songs and operas ceased to be a byword for 
slovenliness and doggerel absurdities. French, German, 
Italian and other foreign tongues never acquired so uni- 
versally bad a reputation. 
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TAKING UNFAIR ADVANTAGE OF WAR 
CONDITIONS 


So great has been the influence of the war on our 
economic existence that possibly not a single walk in 
life has remained unaffected by it. And yet—or per- 
haps for that very reason—along come those who would 
make war conditions an argument for demanding cer- 
tain services at a lower rate of compensation than here- 
tofore. Many are the music teachers who, on top of 
the greater cost of living, taxation, etc., also have to 
submit to having their rent raised. Notwithstanding, 
the pupils of these teachers have in many instances in- 
sisted that on account of war conditions, it behooved 
these teachers to give them lessons for considerably 
less than their former rate. 

Several cases have been brought to our notice in 
which the teachers have consequently been compelled 
to renounce their teaching activity entirely for the time 
being. Capitalists, in spite of the increased taxation, 
in many instances are doing a greater business than 
ever before. Even the laboring classes as a whole, are 
enjoying greater prosperity than formerly. But the 
middle class, who, as the mainstay of the country’s ex- 
istence ever have to stand the brunt of financial clashes, 
are furthermore, all too frequently, made to feel the 
altered conditions of life where such an imposition is 
unnecessary. 

Teachers, musicians and singers, who do not happen 
to be famous stars, still are asked to contribute their 


services for remunerations in no manner conforming 
with the additional expenses of living, with the subtle 
innuendo that “we all have to do our bit” because of 
the war. 
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Henry Hadley at Work 


Henry Hadley has established himself as one of 
America’s representative symphonic composers. This 
year will provide opportunity to estimate his accom- 
plishments in the operatic form, as Cleofonte Cam- 
panini will produce his “Azora” in Chicago. Hadley is 
at work now on an opera based upon Robert Hichens’s 
“Garden of Allah.” 


Rothwell—Walter Henry Rothwell, the distinguished 
conductor, is writing an article on “The Art of Con- 
ducting,” which he will complete as soon as he finds 
leisure from his classes in composition and voice. 


La Forge—It has just been announced that Margaret 
Matzenauer, the Metropolitan Opera contralto, will have 
the assistance of Frank La Forge, the eminent com- 
poser-pianist, at all of her concert and recital appear 
ances after April 1, 1918. 


Sundelius—Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, noted for her singing of Scan- 
dinavian folk songs, believes that the new individuality 
of this country will never be fully exerted until the folk 
music of the nations represented here has been thor. 
oughly assimilated. 

Middleton—From Chicago comes the announcement 
that Arthur Middleton has been engaged for a series of 
“guest” performances with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany and that he will create an important réle in Henry 
Hadley’s new opera “Azora,” which will have its 
premiére in Chicago this season. 


Scott—Henri Scott, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has just returned from a concert tour of the 
principal cities of Idaho, Oregon and Washington. Dur- 
ing Christmas week the bass will sing Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” no less than four times, twice with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston and once each with the 
Oratorio Societies of New York and Philadelphia. 


Pierné—A personal greeting to the children of Amer- 
ica was sent through Gabriel Pierné to Frank Damrosch, 
conductor of the Oratorio Society of New York, when 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” was given for the first 
time in New York in 1906. “I see,” the composer cabled, 
“that the children of America are able to compete with 
the school children of Paris, those of Holland, of Ger- 
many and of Switzerland.” The Oratorio Society is 
again presenting the “Children’s Crusade” on Dec. 5 in 
Carnegie Hall. 


Hackett—Although Arthur Hackett was compelled, 
by reason of his many engagements, to leave Boston 
and make his home in New York, the former city is 
not being deprived of opportunities to hear the tenor. 
Early in October Mr. Hackett sang for a naval benefit 
in Symphony Hall. On Nov. 20 he was engaged to sing 
the tenor réle at the performance of the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony under the baton of Dr. Muck, and on 
Thanksgiving Day he makes his third appearance this 
a Symphony Hall on the occasion of the Melba 
concert. 


Chalmers—Thomas Chalmers, who made his début at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in the réle of Valentine 
in the revival of “Faust” on Nov. 17, curiously enough 
sang the same part in his first appearance in opera on 
any stage. This was ten years ago, when Mr. Chalmers 
as a young business man made his first appearance pro- 
fessionally in summer opera at the West End Theater 
in Harlem. He sang the réle of Valentin for three per- 
formances during that season. Two years after this 
Mr. Chalmers went abroad to study in Florence with 
Lombardi. 
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HE exemption of the Cincinnati Zoo 
from the war tax on admission is 

a hint for symphony orchestra man- 
agers. They might disguise their play- 


ers as wild animals. 
* * oa 


In other words a cage of Polar bears 
or monkeys is an educational institution 
and as such immune from the war tax, 
while a symphony orchestra or concert 
company is an “amusement” and there- 
fore liable to the full penalty. 


A New York writer has been indicted 
for writing a poem which happened to 
be her first. 

We have a vague hope that by spread- 
ing this news that other grand juries 
will take heart and indict some of the 
song poetasters. Think of the joy of 
jailing the authors of some of the 
atrocities which are so eagerly seized 
upon by certain composers! 


Martinelli tried his best to wreck the 
scenery of the second act in “Tosca” last 
week. He attempted to open the door 
the wrong way and the whole wall of 
Scarpia’s room trembled as if in an 
earthquake. We were secretly wishing 
that the wall would tumble down, for 
we never did like this non-plastic type 
of stage setting. We also observed at 
this particular performance: 

That the lovely J’osca was as calm and 
cool in the presence of the slain Scarpia 
as an undertaker of long established 
reputation. 

That the Sacristan was admirable ex- 
cept for his walk, which resembled that 
of a frog who had just experienced his 


first horseback ride. 
* 7 o 


From the Correspondence of a Singer 
Who Manages Himself 


Dear Madam: 

Your fine letter—you forgot postage— 
greeted me this morning and I regret that 
you can offer no more than a fiver for a 
recital and that the Club aint doing so well 
this winter. 

No train seems to pull out on the branch 
after five and if I stop at the Lost Hope Inn 
over night it would chew up some of the five 
spot which you offer. 

Your new address is noted; hope you like 
the new flat. We have had so much cor- 
respondence about this here date that I feel 


I could find my way in your town in the dark 
and that I know every member of the 
“‘Bronchitis.”’ 

Thanks for the clipping from the Detonator 
and see you done the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Faust at the last concert. Congratulations! 
You must feel proud to introduce your people 
to such classy music. 

I return a laundry bill which you probably 
enclosed in error as you said you were 
rushed with the baking. It is meant for 
Cc. O. D. CASH whom I can not recollect. 

Wishing your Club continuance of ample 
prosperity. 

Enthusiastically yours, 
NOTYET BUTSOON, 
Soloist. 

P. S.—Answering your question. As you 
call the new members “slow pay’’ I hesitate 
to advise that you should raise the dues to 
seventy-five cents and drop the annual sand- 
wiches. Better be careful and save on the 
programs. 

(Dedicated to Cantus Firmus.) 


* * * 


Thanks, Sze 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

It was just before a lecture on “Plainsong 
and the Chant.’’ <A fussy little woman who 
had been pestering me for some time to sing 
a song in which “fair” and “hair,’’ etc., 
were tangled with an atrocious ‘‘melody?’’ 
approached me, with the following words: 

“TI thought that I would just drop in to the 
lecture to find out whether I should. class 
my song as plainsong or fancy, but I rather 
think it is plain.’’ 

I assured her that it was 
itself.” 


“tn a class by 


PAUL VON SZELISKI. 
Hark! Elijah is in London. 
N. B.—The above though very sad is true 
A. von S. 
Toronto, Nov. 14, 1917. 
* * * 


The Higher Criticism 


[From the New York Herald} 


In her coda Miss Margulies was par- 
ticularly happy in her enunciation of the 
melody, giving it with benign serenity 
and purity of tone. Her contrast in the 
finale might have been more dramatic. 

You may guess that the critic is refer- 
ring to Mme. Margulies, the pianist of 


the trio. 
+ * a 


La, La 


The statement of District Attorney 
Swann that some of the promoters of 
war benefit affairs are ex-convicts will 
cause no surprise to artists. One singer 
came to us boiling over with rage. He 
had a copy of the New York World, 
eg exposed the promoters of a “ben- 
efit.” 














MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 


Premiére of “lolanthe’’—Nordica Married—Patti Declines to Sing 
Wagner—Dr. Damrosch Adopts European Pitch 














I” wd AND DRAMA, the leading 
periodical of its kind, which was 
edited by John C. Freund, contained the 
following news in its issue of Dec. 2, 
1882: 


The Standard Theater was literally be- 
sieged on Saturday evening by a huge 
crowd, anxious to assist at the first rep- 
resentation of “Iolanthe.” Every seat 
was occupied and every inch of standing 
room was utilized. It was, besides, an 
unusually brilliant audience, most of the 
Jeading members of the musical and 
dramatic art-world being present, in ad- 
dition to the noble army of first-nighters. 
The future of the new work cannot be 
prognosticated with certainty, but it may 
be stated at once that the book is fully 
up to Gilbert’s usual mark, and the mu- 
sic full of interest, although frequently 
appealing to the musician rather than 
the ordinary theater-goer. 

* * * 


Pauline Lucca is creating a great 
furore at the Vienna Opera House. 
* of a 
Miss Lillian Norton has married Mr. 
Flower, the inventor of the telephone that 


bears his name. She will not retire from 
the stage, but will still appear at the 
Paris Opéra. 
* * * 
Patti cannot be induced to sing in any 
of Wagner’s operas. 
bd * * 


Miss Margulies, a talented young pian- 
ist, made her second public appearance 
in this city on Saturday evening, the 
25th, at Steinway Hall, in an admirable 
program. The young lady has fine tech- 
nique, a beautiful touch and power in 
abundance. She was assisted by Miss 
Ida Kleber, a pupil of Mme. Cappiani, 
Richard Arnold, violinist, Mr. D’Aubert, 
’cellist, and Ferdinand Dulcken, accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

The adoption of the English Philhar- 
monic pitch by Dr. Damrosch will, it is 
hoped, induce other conductors to aban- 
don the present absurdly high standard 
which not only exhausts the physical 
powers of singers but destroys the iden- 
tity of orchestral works, as the charac- 
teristic of the key selected by European 
composers is eliminated by the tuning- 
up process. 


“T could tell the District Attorney 
many things,” cried the artist. “One 
of the managers came to me and said if 
I would sing the newspapers would give 
me thousands of dollars worth of pub- 
licity. I agreed to sing—and the audi- 
ences were small and only one paper 
mentioned me at all and this one re- 
ferred to me asa violinist. Bah! These 
people should be in jail for taking .ad- 
vantage of patriotic artists!” 


S-h-h-h! Not So Loud! 
(H. T. Finck in the N. Y. Evening Post.) 
Caruso in a German Opera 


There was no disturbance at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House last night, nor is 
it likely that any pro-German sent a 
wireless by way of Mexico to the Kaiser 
informing him of “divided sentiment” in 
New York and of another brilliant vic- 
tory because an opera by a German Hof- 
musikintendant was applauded in New 
York. : 

Later on another opera, by a Prussian 
Generalmusikdirektor, is to be produced; 
but Wagner, the revolutionist and enemy 
of Prussia, is banished! 

. 2 @ 

There is no foundation for the report 
that the American Historical Society has 
offered a princely sum for the thirty-two- 
year-old beard, until last week the prop- 
erty of John Philip Sousa. 


A New York Times headline refers to 
“Helen Stanley, the Violinist.” 
* * * 


Stop Your Grumbling, Soldiers Are Crazy 
About Poor Music 


To the Editor of The Tribune: 


Sir: Judging by the music prograns 
from the various camps, our boys have 
begun a martyrdom long ere they reach 
France. Each amateur vocalist seems 
suddenly enveloped in patriotism since 
audiences in New York City are not so 
easily assembled, especially now with + 
war tax on “complimentaries.” A début 
must be obtained, and so, the poor sol- 
diers. A. S. 

New York, Nov. 19, 1917. 

ok * * 


And Don’t Neglect Certain Conductors ! 


A lady writer suggests in the Times 
that operas be given which make a deep 
appeal to the primitive and barbaric na- 
ture of man. 

Why can’t the Metropolitan and other 
companies distribute raw beef to their 
patrons between the acts? This might 
have the desired effect, especially on the 
patrons in the boxes. 

Only one objection. The raw beef 
might make the patrons so ferocious that 
they will bite the manager for barring 
Wagner. CANTUS FIRMUS. 








FLORENCE MACBETH 
TO SING “ALLYS” IN 
““CHILDREN’S CRUSADE” 














Florence Macbeth, American Soprano 


The “Minnesota Nightingale,” as Flor- 
ence Macbeth, the operatic prima donna, 
is lovingly called in her native State, is 
now on tour throughout the Western 
States. She returns to New York early 
in December to sing the part of Allys in 
the New York Oratorio Society’s per- 
formance of “The Children’s Crusade,” 
and then goes on tour again. 

Miss Macbeth is not only a busy per- 
son, but also a patriotic and loyal Amer- 
ican. She has given much of her time 
to war relief concerts and recently in 
Duluth, Minn., at a Red Cross benefit, 
hundreds of people were turned away, 
unable to hear her. 

Miss Macbeth’s appearance recently 
with the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra brought forth renewed praise from 
the critics. 





“National Community Song Day” 
Planned for Dec. 9 


The first National Community Song 
Day will take place in Washington on 
Dec. 9, in connection with a meeting of 
the National Council of Women, which 
has been merged with the National Coun- 
cil of Defense for the duration of the war. 


Mrs. David Allen Campbell, chairman of 
the press committee of the National 
Council of Women, is directing arrange- 
ments. It is planned to have motion 
picture theaters throughout the United 
States insert slides, with patriotic songs, 
on their screens for Dec. 9, so that the 
national songs may be sung by millions of 
people that day. The council has the co- 
operation of the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities in 
this plan. 


HEAR BOGUSLAWSKI AGAIN 








Young Pianist Gives Second Recital at 
Aeolian Hall 


Moses Boguslawski, a youthful pianist, 
gave his second recital of the season on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 24, at Aeolian 
Hall. Above all, Mr. Boguslawski is a sin- 
cere and sympathetic young man, a play- 
er of considerable technical proficiency 
who exhibits his talent in straightfor- 
ward, unpretentious fashion. He has let 
it be known that he is a Kansas City 
American, trained here, and surely this is 
sufficient proof of a quaint modesty! It 
would not be fair to say that Mr. Bogus- 
lawski played coldly, for he treated his 
opening numbers, the Scarlatti “Pastor- 
ale” and ’’Capricio,” quite tenderly and 
daintily. But his art as yet lacks the 
heat which can make a Brahms, Chopin 
or Schumann composition a work of sus- 
tained interest. He played the G Minor 
Rhapsody of Brahms, Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 90, a Chopin group, Schumann’s 
Papillons and _ Rubinstein’s Staccato 
Etude. A flatness of style and occasional 
nervous hesitancy marked his perform- 
ance. Again he had redeeming moments 
in Schumann. The audience applauded 
him lustily and recalled him many times. 





OPERA CLUB BEGINS SEASON 





Max Gegna and Ferrando Carpi Soloists 
—Hear Hubbard Operalogue 


The National Opera Club of America 
held its second meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 23, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Mme. Katharine Evens Von Klenner, 
founder and president of the club, 
made a speech of welcome and also 
introduced the soloists of the evening, 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and Fernando Carpi, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany. Havrah Hubbard gave one of his 
excellent operalogues, “La Bohéme,” 
with Claude Gotthelf at the piano. 

The chorus formed within the past 
month among the members of the club 
and conducted by Romualdo Sapio gave 
two numbers. Soloists and chorus found 
decided favor with the audience. 





Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra Visits 
Oberlin, Ohio 


OBERLIN, O., Nov. 24.—The superb con- 
cert given last Wednesday by Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra was heard by a capacity audience 
that was tumultuous in its approval of 
the Fifth Beethoven Symphony and the 
Oberon Overture. Equally good perform- 
ances of the Chabrier Spanish Rhapsody 
and the Borodin Darces from “Prince 
Igor” completed the program. Thaddeus 
Rich, the concertmeister, was soloist, 
giving a splendid performance of the 
Chausson “Poéme.” F. B.S. 
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The Musical Alhance of the United States 


Substantial Support Coming from Prominent Persons in All the Various Musical 

















T is self-evident that there could be no prospect of successfully forming an Alliance 

of the various activities in the musical world unless prominent and representa- 
tive members of each of these activities were sufficiently impressed with its aims as 
to endorse them and so support the organization at the start. From the letters 
which have already been published, and which are but samples of the large number 
already to hand, it is clear that representative artists, conductors, teachers, singers, 
pianists, and members of the musical industries have already been heard from, so 
that the Alliance starts out with a prospect of, in time, becoming a notable power 
for good. 

So far as the press is concerned, it has already shown a most generous attitude to 
the new organization, and a willingness to aid it “on the merits.” 

As the aims of the Alliance become more widely known, as the membership grows 
and becomes active, one of the first results will be to put pressure upon the school 
boards in many towns where music has as yet no consideration whatever. In one 
prominent city that I visited in the Northwest sometime ago, the ladies, including the 
wife of the Mayor and other prominent persons, urged me to speak before the high 
schools. Later I found out that the Superintendent of Education in that city was 
bitterly opposed to the introduction of music into the schools, and had gone so far as 
to declare that sooner than give his daughters over to a music teacher he would 
cut their throats. 

In another city that I visited in the South, a city noted for its intelligence, its 
culture, I found that the school board had absolutely refused to make any appro- 
priation for music. The result was that in order that the children might have some 
musical advantages, a number of public-spirited persons, including many women, 
had gotten together and were subscribing each month so much money to pay for a 
Supervisor of Music, and also for competent teachers. 

In several cities where I have spoken, I found that the musical instruments which 
were used by the teachers in the public schools were in a-terrible condition. Many 
of them were old squares, rusty, dilapidated. They had not been tuned for heaven 
knows how long. Surely common sense should suggest that during the formative 
period of a child’s ear what is absolutely needed is an instrument of some standard 
make, kept in tune, and teachers of certainly superior competence. 

In some cities where there is an appropriation for municipal music, such appro- 
priation is directed by politicians, who have no further interest than to supply one of 


their henchmen with a job. 


However, as time goes on, as the Alliance grows and becomes effective in active 


work, and each member does his or her bit, we are going, as they said at the time of 


the French Revolution, “to change all that.” 


AE Free 





A Most Fitting Time for the Launching 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I gladly add my name to the already 
increasing list of those in sympathy with 
the new Musical Alliance of the U. S. A. 
It seems a most fitting time for the 
launching of an organization of this 
kind. It will further the interest and 
support of our people as a nation in the 
coming generation of younger musicians 
and composers, and command respect and 
appreciation for those who have spent 
their entire lives striving for lofty 
achievement in the art in this country. 

I congratulate you on your energy in 
behalf of this movement and wish you 
the assured success it so richly deserves. 
If at any time it is within my power to 
further the interests of such a nation- 
wide plan, I shall be proud to do so. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY HADLEY. 

Somerville, Mass., Nov. 19, 1917. 





Bauer in Sympathy with Its Aims 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read the prospectus of the Mu- 
sical Alliance. I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with its aims as I find them set 
forth and am happy to become a member 
of the organization. 

Yours truly, 
HAROLD BAUER. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1917. 





President of the Musicians’ Union Heart- 
ily Endorses Aims of the Alliance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I desire to extend my congratulations 
to MusicaL AMERICA for its recognition 
of the musical needs of these United 
States, and its understanding of the 
economic conditions surrounding the 
workers in our special field of endeavor, 
in the organization of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. 

I am particularly interested in the 
welfare of the professional instrumental- 
ist and, in the capacity of president of 
the Musical Mutual Protective Union 
of New York City, I have been brought 
in personal contact with Secretary Bras- 
low of this Alliance and can testify to 
his energetic interest and activity in 
endeavoring to convince the city govern- 


ment of New York of the desirability of 


restoring a decent music appropriation 
for municipal concerts. 

If the work of the society should be 
confined to a national campaign for in- 
creased music appropriations through- 
out the United States, its object would 
be worthy of the aid and co-operation of 
every professional musician in the coun- 
try. If the society can convince munici- 
palities that it is a good business policy 
to encourage good music by providing 
employment for capable musicians and 
can show that money expended in this 
direction circulates in the home city 
through the various merchants and con- 
tributes to the general prosperity of 
the community as well as the entertain- 
ment and musical education of the peo- 
ple, it will have accomplished a glorious 
object. 

To say that I am in accord with the 
aims and purposes of this association is 
to put it mildly. I am enthusiastically 
in favor of a movement which promises 
to do so much for music and its disciples, 
and I urge every instrumentalist in the 
country to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to enroll himself in the mem- 
bership of a progressive musical move- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
. EDWARD PORTER, 
Presta, M. M. P. U., Local 310, A. F. 
of M. 
New York, Nov. 10, 1917. 





Wholly in Sympathy with Its Aims 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Subscribe me as wholly in sympathy 
with the aims of the Musical Alliance. 
Music must become as one of the fibers 
of which our national life is woven. It 
must be a necessity, not merely a luxury. 
It must become so innately an inspiration 
in our spiritual life that a Theodore 
Roosevelt cannot refer ironically to “so- 
called classical music”’—even in war 
times. 

I have one small suggestion to make in 
connection with the providing of music 
in those parks which are situated in 
central or well-to-do neighborhoods (not 
in the poor, so-called East Side dis- 
tricts). 

I sincerely believe that the moral reac- 
tion on the character of the people at- 
tending open-air concerts would be more 
beneficial if occupants of seats within 


good hearing distance of the music stand 
should be charged a nominal fee of five 
or ten cents for each chair. I should be 
glad to have this psychological question 
come up for consideration. In our pres- 
ent state of development, when a money 
standard is the thing, it happens that 
“something for nothing” is seldom rated 
at its true value. 

With congratulations on the fruition 
of your labors in a splendid cause, I am, 
Sincerely, 

MAUD POWELL. 
New York, Nov. 19, 1917. 





Endorsed by Rubin Goldmark 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Kindly enroll me as a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
The project has my sincere sympathy, 
and I trust the movement will have the 
success it merits. 

A spirit of co-operation among all the 
musical communities must in itself be of 
great benefit to the cause of music in 
America. It is surely a cause that we 
all have at heart. The many excellent 
things the new Alliance stands for 
should certainly appeal to the musician 
the country over. 

With best wishes for success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
RUBIN GOLDMARK. 

The Lotus Club, 


New York, Nov. 20, 1917. 





A Distinguished Endorsement 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have read the statement of the aims 
of the Musical Alliance and am glad to 
enclose my subscription for membership 
with the Alliance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARTHA B. SCHIRMER. 
Stuyvesant Square, New York, 
Nov. 138, 1917. 





Leopold Stokowski in Sympathy with Its 
Aims 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am in sympathy with the aims of 
the Alliance and hope they can be 
achieved. Check for $1 enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI. 
Marion, Pa., Nov. 18, 1917. 





Victor Herbert Joins the Alliance 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find Victor Herbert’s 
check for $1 with his application for 
membership of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States, Inc. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rost. W. IVERSON 

New York, Nov. 19, 1917. 





Former President of the National Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association of America 
Will Aid in Every Way 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I have read with real interest of the 
formation of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States and want you to accept 
~ A application for membership, for 
which I inclose herewith my check. All 
along I have been interested in the great 
work undertaken by Mr. John C. Freund 
in arousing the American public to the 
many benefits that we owe to music, to 
the part it plays in our daily life and 
to the spiritual happiness it brings to 
our people. His has been a noble work 
for a noble cause, and I am so pleased 
to see that the result of his patriotic 
and unselfish devotion to the cause has 
resulted in the formation of the Musi- 
cal Alliance. It is a great step forward 
in a most worthy undertaking and in 
harmony with the work undertaken by 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. 

Never before in all history has or will 
music play the part that it does to-day 
and must to-morrow, and I congratulate 
Mr. Freund, the treasurer, Mr. Weil, 
and their associates because of your tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity that 
has presented itself. 

I have carefully looked over your aims 
as they appear in The Music Trades and 
I cannot see how they could be improved 
upon or why a single one should be 
omitted. 


It will be my purpose to aid in every 
way that I can to increase, not alone 
the membership of this Musical Alliance, 
but to do all I can to make it a great 
success. 

iad your every plan and hope be real- 
ized. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. H. JANSSEN. 

New York, Nov. 17, 1917. 


Vice-President and General Manager of 
the American Piano Co. Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am inclosing herewith $1 for mem- 
bership dues in the Alliance. 

It gives me great pleasure to have the 
opportunity of becoming a member of 
this organization, as I believe it is for 
the best interests of everyone connected 
with music in any shape or form to have 
a proper organization inaugurated of 
sufficient strength that it will tend to 
promote and develop interest in music 
throughout this country. 

There is no question but that we need 
more music and more interest in music. 
We shall be glad to do our part in sup- 
porting a worthy association. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. SHALE, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Megr., 
American Piano Company. 
New York, Nov. 14, 1917. 








It Has Come at Last 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thanks to you, it has come at last— 
a National Musical Alliance! I have 
often thought of the great need of an 
institution, such as described by you, and 
presume many others have likewise real- 
ized that this country needed something 
to develop the true community spirit. 
Let those who, like myself, have only 
thought about it, come forward and give 
you and your earnest co-workers their 
ardent —— 
ery cordially yours, 

OLIVE KLINE. 

New York, Nov. 17, 1917. 





Well Known Educator Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Last night I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing an announcement regarding the Mu- 
sical Alliance, of which Mr. Freund is 
the president. I am deeply interested 
in any movement that will help the cause 
of music, as I believe it to be a great 
power for good. I shall be glad to be 
one of its members and inclose $1 for 
the annual dues. 

With all good wishes for the growth 
and success of the new Alliance, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. KOREy. 

High School, Brooklyn, 

Nov. 10, 1917. 





Keep Up the Fight 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


At this hour of the world’s struggle, 
a movement whose purpose is to unite 
the several million people interested in 
music, should receive the attention of 
all thinking people. I am interested par- 
ticularly in knowing that one of the serv- 
ices to be rendered by the Musical Al- 
liance will be the furthering of music 
for the people. I am a strong believer 
in community singing and trust the day 
is not far distant when every municipal- 
ity will gladly furnish funds sufficient to 
carry on the work on an adequate scale. 
The work of the New York Community 
Chorus, for instance, has been of tre- 
mendous significance to the people far 
more than is generally realized. How- 
ever, the money required to carry on 
this work should not come from one or 
two individuals or even a dozen. It 
should come from the people and the 
municipality should encourage it as far 
as possible with adequate appropriations. 

I was interested in reading your anal- 
ysis of the money spent by New York 
City for music for the people. I believe 
this amount to be disgraceful in view 
of the undoubted value of music during 
periods of stress, such as we are pass- 
ing through at this time. 

Keep up the fight. You have my best 
wishes for the success of the Musical 
Alliance. 

Very cordially yours, 
HICKMAN 
New York, Nov. 10, 1917. 


PRICE. 





Marie Mattfeld Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I beg to inclose a dollar for member- 
ship in the new Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Truly yours, 
Mme. MARIE MATTFELD. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 

Nov. 20, 1917. 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teach- 
To oppose all attempts to discriminate against music or musicians on 
To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 


To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


home life. 
a 
3: 
4. ! 
advancement of musical culture. 
5. 
ers resident in the United States. 
6. 
account of nationality. 
he 
8. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U, S, 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company. 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Will Absolutely Revolutionize Conditions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am so glad that the proposed Na- 
tional Musical Alliance has been so 
favorably received, as I am a strong ad- 
vocate of an institution such as I under- 
stand this will be. 

For some time past I have been on the 
point of making an appeal of this sort, 
but felt that my voice standing alone 
would not reach very far. 

I think I can realize a little better 
than the average musician what this 
will mean to the American student, as 
I have enjoyed the privileges of similar 
institutions in Europe for several years. 
It will be some time before the musical 
world will realize what a well regulated 
system means. It will absolutely revolu- 
tionize conditions and will put art on an 
entire different plane. It will, as you 
say, “officially recognize the value of 
culture as a national asset.” 

There is no question as to the success 
of the Alliance. Accept my best wishes 
toward it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARCIA VAN DRESSER. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1917. 





Prominent Cleveland Piano House Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We herewith make application for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States and inclose $1 annual 
dues for said Alliance. 

Wishing you success in this, 

THE B. DREHER’S SONS CoO., 
Henry Dreher. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 17, 1917. 





Christiaan Kriens Sends Best Wishes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I take pleasure in inclosing my check 
for $1 as member of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS. 
New York, Nov. 20, 1917. 





Willing to Aid 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am deeply interested in your new 
plans for a co-operation and an amalga- 
mation of musical interests, and am 
ready and willing to do what I can to 
assist. 

Inclosed please find money order for 
$1 dues for my affiliation with the Musi- 
cal Alliance, and let me know what I 
can do to help. 

With all good wishes always, I am 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. CLAUDE L. STEELE. 

Muskogee, Okla., Nov. 12, 1917. 





Appealed Very Much to Them 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your organizing the National Musical 
Alliance appealed very much to us. 

We have toured in this country the 
past five years and, therefore, can well 
realize through experience the necessity 
of just such a movement. It should be 
an Alliance in every sense of the word, 
the concert artist giving his support as 


well as teachers and the industrial fra- 
ternity. 

You will have the entire support of the 
Zoellners, and am inclosing a check for 
four memberships. 

Wishing you every possible success, 
which the worthy undertaking will sure- 
ly have, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH ZOELLNER, JR. 
(for the Zoellner Quartet). 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12, 1917. 





Music the Art Universal 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I am in hearty sympathy with the 
movement you have inaugurated to unify 
the musical activities of the nation. Mu- 
sic is the art universal. We want more 
music and better music, and it will come 
when the true and significant place of 
music in the community life is recog- 
nized. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM ARMS FISHER. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 15, 1917. 





Of the Greatest Interest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The new Alliance is of the greatest 
interest to me. I have always advised 
the encouragement of our native artists 
and this is the best and only way to 
encourage them. The talented young 
student whose work deserves advance- 
ment can now get the much needed moral 
support which heretofore had been de- 
nied him. From time to time we hear 
of a few deserving cases who are for- 
tunate in having both moral and finan- 
cial support from private individuals, 
but there are undoubtedly many poor, 
struggling students who are less fortu- 
nate. Their opportunity has come and 
if their talent is worthy they will get a 
chance to prove it. 

Best wishes for your success. 

Very truly yours, 
LAMBERT MURPHY. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1917. 





Promises Help in the Camps 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find check for the $1 
annual dues of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. I wish to become a 
member of this organization. Please be 
assured that its aims as presented in 
MUSICAL AMERICA have my hearty syr 
pathy and support. Whatever I am able 
to do as an individual will be cheerfully 
done. 

As I may be called to training camp 
some time soon, I may be in a position 
to help in a musical way in camp, and 
should like to be in touch with the latest 
musical activities. 

Wishing the Alliance a speedy accom- 
plishment of its aims, I am, 

Yours truly, 
HAROLD A. SPENCER. 

Vineland, N. J., Nov. 21, 1917. 





Expresses Sincere and Sympathetic 
Interest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


My interest in the aims of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States is so sin- 


cere and so sympathetic that I feel that 
I ought express it to you. 

The very word “alliance” seems to 
me so meaningful just now that I have 
been looking it up in the dictionary, that 
I might discern the more clearly this new 
sign of the times—for such this new 
movement seems to be. 

That music should have so significantly 
prominent a place in our United States 
at this present very dark hour before 
the dawn is very inspiring to me, and 
the noble aiming of your Alliance for 
unity, freedom, justice and ennoblement 
in musical activities is an added inspira- 
tion. May your undertaking be pros- 
perous! 

Convinced that music, like all else, is 
to come into its own, 

Yours most sincerely, 
ALICE MORGAN HARRISON. 
New York, Nov. 11, 1917. 





Surprised It Has Not Been Attempted 
Sooner 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I herewith inclose $1 for annual dues 
to the Musical Alliance of the United 
States and wish your good cause every 
success. 

It is really surprising that this has not 
been attempted sooner, as it is certainly 
of interest to everyone who is.interested 
in music from any standpoint. I also 
think that the time is at hand when it 
is important for our country to have a 
National Conservatory of Music, from 
which we should be able to turn out the 
finest artists in the world. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why our people should 
go to other countries to finish their mu- 
sical education. 

Again wishing you the success you de- 
serve in this important venture, which 
should have the indorsement and the co- 
operation of every person interested in 
music, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL BUEGELEISEN. 
New York, Nov. 16, 1917. 





Has Come at a Timely Hour 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I would like to add a little word of 
congratulation to you, Mr. Freund, who 
has been the instigator of this new, great 
National Musical Alliance. It is the 
initial, progressive step toward a true 
democracy, and has come at a timely 
hour. 

I really feel that I am qualified to say 
that it is a stimulus beyond expression 
to struggling, young American com- 
posers and musicians. I have traveled 
through five States, having visited 
thirty-three cities in the past six weeks, 
and feel sure that the note sounded by 
you in this new movement will be a boon 
to the many talented Americans it has 
been my pleasure to meet in my travels, 

With all good wishes for a crowning 
success, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ELSIE BAKER. 

New York, Nov. 10, 1917. 





Offers Full Support of His Company 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I inclose herewith my check for $1 
and trust that you will accept this letter 
as an application for membership in 
your Alliance. 

Any one of the eight objects you specify 
would form sufficient foundation for an 
Alliance such as you contemplate and 
you can count upon full support from 
myself and our company. 

Very truly yours, 
STANDARD Music ROLL Co., 
G. H. Davis, President. 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 19, 1917. 





For a Minister of Fine Arts 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


It gives me pleasure to inclose mem- 
bership fee for your worthy musical al- 
liance. 

I hope you may succeed in arousing 
the broad masses of the population to a 
realization of the importance of good 
music in the life of a nation. 

Yours for a Minister of Fine Arts, 

ARTHUR HERSCHMANN, Baritone. 
Watchung, N. J., Nov. 20, 1917. 





A Big Work, Bound to Have Frvitful 
Results 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with great interest the 
details of your proposed Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States and wish to 
indorse its aims heartily. In my modest 
opinion, it is a big work, bound to have 
fruitful results. 

I approve especially of. the aim “to 
oppose all attempts to discriminate 
against music or musicians on account of 
nationality.” In my work in the concert 


field in America I have had occasion to 
notice many examples of stupid, un- 
founded discrimination against artists 
because of their nationality. In my own 
case, perhaps because of my name, I 
have experienced one or two instances of 
prejudice, despite the fact that I took 
out my first citizen papers in May, 1914. 
I am a loyal supporter of America and 
things American and have several times 
given my services for the French wound- 
ed and for other Allied causes. I trust 
that your efforts will bring about a gen- 
uine reform in the matter of prejudice 
of the above-mentioned type. 

I am anxious to obtain membership 
in your splendid organization and _ in- 
close $1 for the annual dues. 

With best wishes, 

Very sincerely, 
CHRISTINE LANGENHAN. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1917. 





Heartily in Sympathy with Its Ideas 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was very much interested in reading 
over the aims of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the 
ideas expressed therein, as I believe mu- 
sic is a universal means of bringing to- 
gether the people in closer union and in- 
terest and furthering a true and higher 
idealism. 

All that can be done to encourage those 
who teach real music—that is to say, 
music that touches and uplifts the spirit, 
should be done, and if your Alliance fur- 
thers this end it will render a great and 
lasting service to the community. 

I inclose one dollar to cover annual 
membership dues and will watch with 
interest the growth and progress of the 
Musical Alliance. 

Faithfully yours, 
M. PARISH-WATSON. 

New York, Nov. 10, 1917. 





May the Alliance Prosper! 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


After familiarizing myself with the 
platform of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States I felt that if its aims are 
realized this movement will mark a su- 
premely important epoch in the artistic 
annals of this country, and I say in all 
sincerity that if any man can bring these 
splendid ideals into being, John C. 
Kreund is the one. He possesses a com- 
prehensive equipment for the task; his 
zeal and devotion are common knowledge 
to all musicians and lovers of music. 

Very gladly I inclose my cheque for 
the membership dues. May the Alliance 
prosper! 

Cordially yours, 
GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA. 

New York City, Nov. 22, 1917. 





Any Service to the Alliance Will Be a 
Pleasure 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find my check for $1. 
Kindly enter my name for membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

Any service that I can render this 
organization in this city will be my 
pleasure to do so. 

Yours truly, 
MAURICE H. BATEs. 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19, 1917. 





Fights the Cause of Democracy in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


For many years I have been a reader 
of MUSICAL AMERICA and have felt that 
Mr. Freund has been fighting the cause 
of democracy in the musical field and 
that his influence has been vital in help- 
ing us to realize the power that lies in 
want when directed in the right chan- 
nels. 

I have read with interest and pleasure 
of the Musical Alliance now being organ- 
ized and I wish to become a member. 

I am favorably impressed with the 
idea of having the membership dues at 
the nominal figure of $1. This ought to 
attract many people, who may not be 
musicians themselves, but who are in- 
terested in music. I inclose my dollar 
herewith, also dues for Mrs. Watson. 

Please keep me posted on what the 
Alliance is doing. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDRIC WATSON. 

New York, Nov. 18, 1917. 





Wishes It Success 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose $1 for membership dues in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States and wish it all possible success. 

Sincerely yours, 
JENNIE G. KATZENBERG. | 
New York, Nov. 19, 1917. 
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ROTHWELL COMPOSITION 
PUPILS’ RECITAL PLANNED 


Conductor to Give Program of Works of 
Professional Students—Music 
Publishers Invited 


Walter Henry Rothwell, the noted con- 
ductor and composer, contemplates giving 
a recital devoted entirely to works by the 
most advanced members of his composi- 
tion class. The composer represented 
will play his own piano numbers or, in 
the case of songs, the accompaniments. 
The songs will be sung by artist-pupils 
of Mr. Rothwell or by professional pupils 
of his wife, Elizabeth Rothwell, who is a 
distinguished singer and an accomplished 
instructor. For the first recital, the time 
and place of which will be announced 
shortly, the program will contain piano 
works and songs by Margaret Bucklee, 
a piano pupil of Eugene Heffley, and 
songs by Marion Bauer, Ethel Glenn 
Hier and Gena Branscombe. The works 
of these composers have appeared on 
many recital programs, but the numbers 
given on this occasion will all be in 
manuscript. Mr. Rothwell will give an 
opportunity for a public hearing only to 
those pupils who have mastered the es- 
sentials of composition. 

Mr. Rothwell intends to invite music 
publishers to the recital, with a view to 
introducing to them the compositions of 
his artist-pupils. This is a simpler plan 
than sending the manuscripts to the pub- 
lishers and at the same time is conducive 
to quicker results. 

“Recitals of the type that I intend to 
give should prove a stimulus to young 
American composers,” said Mr. Rothwell. 
“There is the incentive to do good work 
and the desire for a hearing. A com- 
poser will not have to go begging to have 
his work played or sung, nor will he have 
to hunt for an artist to favor him by 
placing it on his program. If my plan 
meets with success I shall give an orches- 
tral concert.” 

As far as private instructors are con- 
cerned, Mr. Rothwell’s plan to give re- 
citals of the compositions of his pupils is 
a novel one. Composers’ recitals are 
given at the Institute of Musical Art, 
Columbia University, and other schools, 
but seldom has anything of a serious na- 
ture been attempted in public by an in- 
dividual instructor of composition. 








PRESENT ITALIAN’S OPERA 





“Evandro,” by Stefano Guerrieri, Proves 
to Be a Unique Work 


“Evandro,” a one-act opera by Stefano 
Guerrieri, a young Italian, was given its 
premiére Friday night Nov. 23 at the 
Garden Theater before a cheering throng 
of the composer’s compatriots. The 
twenty-four-year-old composer is a new 
arrival in this country. Until a few 
months ago, it is said, he was a cigar- 
maker in Tampa. However, we are in- 
formed that he received an extensive mu- 
sical education in Palermo. It is said that 
the young man has some knowledge of 
the violin and on this instrument “found” 
his abundant arias, his intermezzo and 
ensemble numbers for “Evandro.” The 
composer has a strong melodic sense 
which all the orchestral crudities could 
not conceal. The story itself, understood 
to be based on an old Italian story, “Il 
Primo di Maggio,” is of the naively real- 
istic sort, calling for four principals and 
chorus. Very briefly, Evandro is a young 
woodman in love with Sylvia, a peasant 
girl who has been betrayed by the Baron. 


FRANK H. GREY, Composer 


“Mammy’s Gone Away,” song with violin 
or ‘cello obligato. Pub. by Sam Fox Pub. Co. 
(Cleveland). 


“Dream of Summer,” yiolin and piano. Pub 
by Oliver Ditson Co. ; programmed by Florence Austin. 


“Only a Little While,” “For You and 
Me,” songs dedicated to Reinald Werren- 
rath, now being published by G. Schirmer. 


“Little Brother,” song dedicated to Lambert 
Murphy. now being published by Theo. Presser Co. 


Address: Gramatan Court Apts.. Bronxville, N. Y. 














MUZIO 


Leading Italian Soprano 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


The nobleman again makes advances 
after the marriage of the pair. Evandro 
has been apprised of the former relation- 
ship by a taunting serenade. Separation, 
reconciliation; the Baron again attempts 
to intrude, and so Evandro closes the in- 
cident with his axe. The production was 
quite innocent of any stage management, 
but nevertheless the opera made an ex- 
cellent impression on everyone who un- 
derstood the nature of its origin. Mr. 
Guerrieri is unmistakably talented for 
his new career. Stella Morelli, a sympa- 
thetic young soprano, was Sylvia; Er- 
nesto Monteverde, tenor, Evandro; Alan 
Turner, baritone, the Baron; Lodovico 
Olivero, tenor, Fosco. 

Preceding the opera a concert was 
given, directed by Alfredo Salmaggi. 
The orchestra, conducted by Mr. Sal- 
maggi, played two of his compositions. 
Numbers were also offered by Miss B. 
Melaragno, soprano, and Mr. Bucafusco, 
tenor. 

“Evandro” was conducted by C. Ni- 
cosia. A. H. 


FRITZ KREISLER HEARD 
AT BILTMORE MUSICALE 


Violinist Gets Cordial Welcome—Mmes. 
Kalna and Namara Wrangle 
Over National Anthem 


For the second Friday Morning Musi- 
cale in the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
on Nov. 238, the soloists were Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist; Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist; Mme. Namara, lyric soprano, and 
Mme. Mai Kalna, dramatic soprano. 


The playing of Fritz Kreisler was the 
outstanding feature of the event. The 
violinist received an ovation when he 
stepped upon the platform and had to 
give encores after each group. In his 
inimitable fashion he played his own com- 
positions, “La Gitana” and “Polichinelle” 
and numbers by Grasse, Chaminade, Tar- 
tini and Schubert. Kreisler is still the 
aristocrat of the violin. 

Mr. Ganz played three Chopin num- 
bers, Scott’s “Passacaglia,” a Sibelius 
Romance, “La Campanella” by Paganini- 
Liszt and several encores. The Swiss 
pianist was in superb form and was 
cordially welcomed. 

There seemed to be some doubt as 
to which of the two sopranos had the 
right to sing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The singers discussed the matter 
in heated tones in the one dressing room 
which they shared, and Mme. Kalna won 
the argument. At any rate, it seemed as 
if she did, for she appeared on the pro- 
gram before Mme. Namara and sang the 
national anthem. Mme. Namara did not, 
but she did some excellent singing of 
songs by Mozart, Munro, Weckerlin, 
Fourdrain, Buzzi-Peccia and Bainbridge 
Crist. 

Mme. Kalna sang an air from “Héro- 
diade” and numbers by Vidal, Lester and 
d’Hardelot. She gave an encore after 
her group of shorter songs. Albert Hur- 
ley was her accompanist. Carl Lamson 
played for Mr. Kreisler and Uda Wal- 
drop served in like capacity for = . 2 











Mme. Lubimova Gives Recital at Vassar 
College 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Mme. 
Tamara Lubimova, who last week made 
her American début with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, played a delightful 
program of Russian music at Vassar Col- 
lege last Wednesday afternoon. There 
was a particularly large audience, which 
admired the pianist’s art in the Liapou- 
noff concerto, and the daintiness of the 
Liadoff and Scriabine numbers. 





Edna de Lima’s Tour 


Edna de Lima has had a number of 
successful engagements in the Middle 
West. Since her Chicago recital on her 
way East she sang in her native city, 
Lima, Ohio, and in Wheeling, W. Va., 
scoring in both recitals. 
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Soloist With Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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E flawless qual- 
ities of tone and 
action of the Knabe 
Piano have always 
commanded the atten- 
tion and reverence of 
such great artists as 
Godowsky, Rosenthal, 
Humperdinck, Orn- 
stein, 
bourg and many oth- 
ers who have all 
claimed greater pow- 
er and eloquence of 
expression on the 
Knabe than on any 
other piano. Its gold- 
en tone and faultless 
action appeal alike to 
laymen and expert 
musicians. 


KNABE UPRIGHTS 
$550 to $650 


KNABE GRANDS 
$750 to $1500 


Convenient Terms 
of Payment Arranged 


™ 


WAREROOMS 
5th Ave. at 39th St., 
New York 
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REIMERS SINGS WITH CHARACTERISTIC ART 





Tenor’s Musicianship and Refined 
Style Admired at New 
York Recital 


Paul Reimers, Tenor. Recital, Molian 


Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 23. Accom- 
panist, Blair Neale. The Program: 
“Rendi’l sereno al ciglio,” Handel; 


“Fischerweise,’ “An den Mond,” “Im 
Frihling,” Schubert; “Der Jédger,” 
Grieg; “Le Moulin,’ “Les Abeilles,” 


Fourdrain; “Trois Jours de Vendange,” 
Hahn; “Le Passant,’ Hiie; “Sylvie,” 
Fauré; “Mi Nina,” Guetary; “By the 
Eastern Gate,” Whithorne; “The House 
of Memories,” Aylward; “The Oda- 
lisque,” “When I Bring to You Colored 
Toys,’ Carpenter; “Jordan River Flow- 
ing On,’ Turner; International Folk- 
Songs—“Que veut moudre, moudra,” 
French; “Vespersang,” Russian; “Joli 
Tambour,” Brétagne; “The Dying Sol- 
dier” (from the Kentucky Mountains), 
arranged by Brockway; “Linda mia,” 
Spanish. 


For those who set musicianship and 
the precosities of style above mere sen- 
suous beauty of tone the recitals of Mr. 
Reimers always afford pleasure. His 
voice is not a remarkable one. Its lim- 
its are sharply defined and technically it 
is in many respects flawed. But the 


tenor’s mastery of interpretative nice- 
ties, his amenability to the demands of 
folk-song and art-song in their divers 
ramifications, the delicate beauty of his 
phrasing and the pervading finish of 
his delivery go far toward obliter- 


ating any disappointments over vocal 
insufficiency. Indeed, one frequently 
wonders at Mr. Reimers’s success in 
bending a rather refractory organ to 
his artistic ends. 

Last week his art was disclosed in its 
most characteristic aspects. His delivery 
and Handel’s “Rendi’l sereno” made up 
largely in its sensitive treatment of 
phrases and in the poise and style it ex- 
hibited for the suavity of legato one 
usually looks for in this music. In Schu- 
bert and Grieg he found the exact ex- 
pression for the moods represented, and 
his “Fischerweise,” in particular, showed 
a rare delicacy and sly humor. Mr. 
Reimers has always excelled as an ex- 
ponent of the French lyric (it is a joy 
to listen to such admirable pronounce- 
ment of the language in a day so uni- 
versally consecrated to its maltreatment) 
and, though none of his French songs in 
this case was of the first order—least of 
all those of Fourdrain, who is so un- 
accountably affected by singers just 
now—he won respect for his handling 
of them. The best things in his English 
group were Emerson Whithorne’s har- 
monically subtle and atmospheric “By 
the Eastern Gate’ and George C. 
Turner’s “Jordan River Flowing On’— 
an excellent imitation of the style and 
feeling of Negro Spiritual. Carpenter’s 
perfectly insignificant “Odalisque”’ was 
so well done as to earn a repetition. But 
why will not vocalists allow the same 
composer’s overworked “When I Bring 
to You Colored Toys” (with its adum- 
brations of “Over. There’) to rest in 
peace for a while? 

In Blair Neale Mr. Reimers intro- 
duced to New York an accompanist of 
altogether exceptional merits. 

a. FT. P. 





GIFTED ARTISTS APPEAR 
IN FIRST “MAIL” CONCERT 


Beryl Rubinstein Makes Bow with Or- 
chestra and Sundelius Sings—Stran- 
sky Directs Hadley’s Symphony 





The first of this season’s “Home Sym- 
phony” concerts, under the auspices of 
the New York Evening Mail, was given 
at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 21. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, won a very cordial 
reception for her singing of the “Depuis 
le jour” aria from “Louise” and Grieg’s 
“Solvejg’s Song,” the latter in Norwe- 
gian. Her lovely voice and, charming 
presence brought her many recalls after 
she finished singing. In the Grieg Con- 
certo Beryl Rubinstein made his first 
New York appearance with orchestra 
and gave an excellent performance, tech- 
nically sound and musically intelligent. 
-He was applauded heartily. 

Josef Stransky and the New York 
Philharmonic gave a fine performance of 
Henry Hadley’s Symphony, “North, 
East, South, West,” Debussy’ “]’Aprés 
midi” and the “Magic Fire” music from 
Wagner’s “Walkiire.” There was great 
enthusiasm displayed for his part in the 
program by an audience of pea ae 





Miss Williams and Mrs. Havens Appear 


in Joint Recital in Beverly, Mass. 


Boston, Nov. 26.—In their recital for 
the Teachers’ Association of Beverly, 
Mass., on Nov. 21, Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, soprano, and Raymond Havens, 
pianist, added another success to those 
they have already achieved in their series 
of joint recitals. Mr. Havens won double 
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honors in the réles of solo pianist and ac- 
companist. Mrs. Williams’ numbers in- 
cluded songs by Foudrain, Dalcroze, 
Bachelet, Rubner, Handel, a folk-song of 
little Russia and the “Depuis le Jour” 
aria from Charpentier’s “Louise.” She 
was in excellent voice and made a good 
impression. W. HB. 





Many Soloists to Appear in Atlanta’s 
Sunday Afternoon Concerts 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 14.—In keeping 
with the policy of the Atlanta Music Fes- 
tival Association to add special features 
to the Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
at the auditorium, City Organist Charles 
A. Sheldon, Jr., was assisted last Sun- 
day by Warren Kimsey, the Camp Gor- 
don song leader; Elizabeth Fothia West, 
soprano, of Chicago; Edith Hall, pian- 
ist, and George F. Linder, violinist, the 
latter two being well-known Atlanta mu- 
sicians. Mr. Kimsey led the big audience 
in singing “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing.” ~ a 





Max Donner Warmly Greeted in New 
York and New England 


BosTOoNn, Nov. 27.—Max Donner, violin- 
ist, of this city, appeared with much suc- 
cess recently in several New England 
cities and in New York State. Conspicu- 
ous among his dates was a recital at 
Oneonta, N. Y., in the High School Con- 
cert Course. Mr. Donner presented a 
program of Ernst, Dvorak, Kreisler and 
Vieuxtemps which was well received by 
his audience. He was also heard at the 
Highland Club of West Roxbury, Mass., 
and the Woman’s Club in Winchester, 
Mass., receiving an ovation upon each ap- 
pearance. W. Hz. L. 





Boise Recital Season Excellently Inaug- 
urated by Henri Scott 


BoIsE, IpA., Nov. 16.—The first artist 
recital of the season was given last night 
in the Pinney Theater before a sold-out 
house, when Henri Scott, the Metropol- 
itan Opera basso, gave a splendid con- 
cert. In the last half of the program 
Mr. Scott spoke at some length on be- 
half of the big Y. M. C. A. drive. His 
program was an entertaining one and 
his singing of it called forth sustained 


applause. Frederic Flemming Beale of 
Caldwell supplied artistic accompani- 
ments. O. C. J. 





Soprano Praised as Soloist with Berk- 
shire Community Chorus 


BERKSHIRE, MASs., Nov. 26.—The sec- 
ond community sing was held under the 
direction of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers on 
Nov. 13. Besides the choral numbers, 
Edith Bennett, soprano, sang two groups 
of solos and the obbligato to the chorus 
of “All Through the Night.” Miss Ben- 
nett disclosed a voice of beautiful qual- 
ity and of a volume which made it easily 
heard above the chorus. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CRITIC HERE 





Olga Racster of Cape Town on Her 
First Visit to This Country 
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Olga Racster, South African Critic, 
Seated on the Pier at Cape Town 


Olga Racster of the staff of the Cape 
Times and the foremost music critic of 
South Africa, who has written several 
articles for MUSICAL AMERICA on artis- 
tic conditions in Africa, is making her 
first visit to America. Miss Racster was 
born in England and began her musical 
career as a violinist, studying at the 
Brussels Conservatory and in Dresden 
with Felix Draeseke. She was at one 
time on the staff of the Egyptian Gazette 
in Cairo and later for four years was 
engaged in assisting in the revision of 
Groves’s Dictionary. Besides _ several 
plays and short stories, Miss Racster is 
the author of “Chats on Violins” and 
“Chats on Violoncellos.” 





CONTRALTO AND TENOR 
IN PROVIDENCE RECITAL 


Matzenauer and Althouse Welcomed— 
Community Chorus Heard— 
War Benefits Given 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 22.—Several 
concerts of importance have been given 
during the past fortnight. Chief among 
these was the second of the Steinert 
series, at which Mme. Margaret Matzen- 
auer and Paul Althouse were the art- 
ists. Both were in fine voice and aroused 
their audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. 

Numerous benefit concerts for war ob- 
jects, however, are filling the halls. 
Among these have been a benefit at 
Fay’s Theater for the Knights of Colum- 
bus war fund, at which Mery Zentay, a 
New York violinist, and the Hope Sex- 
tet, led by Mrs. Ethel Dobson Sayles of 
this city, were especially popular. 

On Sunday evening, Nov. 18, our Com- 
munity Chorus, with Lucy Marsh as solo- 
ist, drew a big audience at the Strand 
for the benefit of the Red Triangle fund. 
The Edith Rubel Trio of New York gave 
the latest of the war concerts, appearing 
in a splendid program in Churchill 
House, Nov. 22, the proceeds of which 
went to the fund for Rhode Island boys 
in camp. 

Helen S. Udell, contralto, a pupil of 
Harriet E. Barrows, gave a successful 
recital in Churchill House recently. Gay- 
lord Yost, composer-violinist, played on 
Nov. 21 in the Hyde School of Music hall. 
He offered an _ interesting program, 
which included a “Louisiana Suite” for 
violin and piano of his own. 

Recent concerts by the Chopin, Cham- 
inade and Monday Morning clubs have 
drawn big audiences. a FP. 








Recital in National 


Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Fritz 
Kreisler, the violinist, gave a recital on 
Nov. 20. He offered Tartini’s Sonata in 
G Minor and the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
in D Minor, besides a group of lighter 
pieces, including several of his own com- 
positions. Carl Lamson acted as accom- 
panist. The concert was under the local 
management of Mrs. Leeman: a 


Kreisler Gives 
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of his work. 
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I am only too glad to speak 

‘in the highest terms of Henri 

La Bonte’s vocal art. 

| him as a rare tenor —a lovely 

| rounded voice and reinforced 
| with a solid musicianship. 


I have heard him sufficient 
times to form a careful opinion 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 
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J. WARREN ERB TO LEAD 
COMMUNITY CHORUS 


Pittsburgh Conductor Chosen to Pilot 
Singers—Will Give Christmas 
Program of Chorals 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 23.—J. Warren 
Erb, conductor and pianist, of East End, 
Pittsburgh, has been chosen to direct the 
Community Chorus, recently organized 
as part of the activities centered in the 
North Side Community House. The first 
rehearsal, Tuesday evening, Nov. 13, 
was characterized by the most gratify- 
ing enthusiasm and work was instantly 
begun on numbers for the program for 
the Christmas “Community Sing.” The 
North Side Community House was 
opened last May, with E. Kinney Miller 
in charge, and it is due to his musical 
enthusiasm and executive force that the 
Community Chorus came so soon to be 
an adjunct in the community work. Mr. 
Erb’s ability commended him as conduc- 
tor and the community workers in Pitts- 
burgh are watching intently this real- 
ization of a cherished hope. 

Mr. Erb has also planned a big Christ- 
mas program of carols and appropriate 
choruses for the Washington (Pa.) 
Choral Society, of which he is also con- 
ductor, having just entered on his sec- 
ond season. One of the large church 
auditoriums of the city will be used and 
the program given free to the public. 








Violinist and Baritone Give Enjoyable 
Recital in Jamaica, L. I. 


Under the auspices of the Jamaica 
branch of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Beatrice Horsbrugh, vio- 
linist, and Edward Swain, baritone, gave 
a recital at the Grace Church Parish 
House, Jamaica, L. I., on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 15. With Olga Sapio, pian- 
ist, Miss Horsbrugh played the Grieg F 
Major Sonata. Her solos included pieces 
by Kreisler, Cui, Mozart-Auer and 


Brahms-Hochstein. She was _ recalled 
after her various numbers and added 
extras. Mr. Swain sang effectively airs 
by Handel and songs by Wolf, Rogers, 
Speaks, Homer and Foster. 

Miss Horsbrugh will give a joint re- 
cital with Miss Sapio in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, Dec. 8. 





Mme. Buckhout Gives Program of Songs 
Dedicated to Herself 


For her fifth musicale of the season 
Mme. Buckhout offered at her studio on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 21, a pro- 
gram made up entirely of songs dedi- 
cated to her. The composers represented 
were as follows: 

Lily Strickland, Harry Rowe _ Shelley, 
Charles Dennee, E. R. Kroeger, F. W. Van- 
derpool, (Mss.) Rosalie N. Hausmann, R. 
H. Prutting, Flora Cochran Burnham, Philip 
James Oley Speaks, Florence Turner-Maley, 
Margaret Hoberg, Bryceson Treharne, Hugo 
Brandt, Mary Helen Brown, Anna Priscilla 
Risher, Chas. Fonteyn Manney, Arthur 
Troostwyk, James P. Dunn, Floy Little Bart- 
lett, Gena Branscombe, Henry Holden Huss, 
A. Walter Kramer, Marya Blazejewicz and 
Ward-Stephens. 

Several of the songs were redemanded 
and there was marked approval ex- 
pressed for the program as a whole. 
Gladys Grove provided satisfying accom- 
paniments. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Postpone 
Sonata Recitals Until March 


The sonata recital appearances of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Bloch this fall have 
been temporarily halted by the arrival 
recently of a little daughter, Janet. It 
will be recalled that the Blochs gave a 
successful Beethoven’ sonata _ recital 
series last season at the MacDowell Club, 
New York, and they are now planning 
to give another series of sonata recitals 
during the month of March, 1918. 





Amy Grant began a series of opera re- 
citals for the aid of the Red Cross at 
the Hotel Plaza, New York, on Nov. 27. 








times.” —New York Tribune. 


Pilot and Norfolk Landmark. 


POWELL incu 


With two orchestras within three days 


November 17, with the Symphony Society of New York, Carnegie Hall 
“The most interesting feature of the concert was Mr. Powell’s 
playing of Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasie.’ It was a performance in which 
was revealed beauty of tone, strong rhythmic sense, and a fine apprecia- 
tion for climactic effect. He was warmly applauded and recalled several 


November 19, with the Russian Symphony, Orchestra, Norfolk, Va. 


“In the Liszt E-flat Concerto for piano and orchestra, Powell gave an 
interpretation on broad, eloquent lines, his flawless technique enabling 
him to subordinate the Lisztian pyrotechnics to the general musical effect. 
It was, however, in the Chopin group that the finer qualities of the pianist 
were revealed. The Nocturne and Impromptu were given with beauty of 
tone, depth of feeling, and that spiritual quality in the interpretation 
only a few in a generation of pianists are blessed with. This meager 
measure of Powell’s art brought many a longing to hear him in recital. 
Let us hope this happy event will not be long in coming off.’”—Virginian 
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A Brilliant New York Debut for 


Cone-Baldwin 


AN AMERICAN PIANIST 


“A player of the Rudolph Ganz type, straightforward and unaffected.”— 


“A beautiful and varied tone helping to enhance the charm of her poetic 
reading of a work which Lawrence Gilman has aptly called ‘The noblest 
musical incarnation of the Arthurian legend which we have.’”—New York 
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/MURATORE 


Unique French Tenor 
of the Age, Who Made 


His Reappearance This 
Season with the Chi- 


cago Grand Opera 


Company as 


“RKaust’ 


His Golden Voice and 
Incomparable Art Won 
Him the Most Sweep- 
ing Success that any 
Artist has Registered 
on the Stage of Today. 


In the next issues will ap- 


pear the press comments 
on Muratore’s various 
appearances. 
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E left Carlotta Ungher, the cele- 
brated prima donna, in the last 
chapter at the beginning of her artist- 
life when she decided, after having won 
a flattering success in Vienna, to devote 


herself entirely to an Italian opera ca- 
reer. The young 
singer made her 
Italian début at 
Naples and was 
heard from 1827 
to 1829 at the 
Scala in Milan. 
During the fol- 
lowing years she 
was an _ undis- 
puted..favorite of 
the gréat Italian 
opera houses. In 
1833 she made 
her first appear- 
ance at the Ital- 
ian Theater’ in 
Paris where, how- 
ever, her success 
was not the over- 
whelming one that had fallen to her 
on the Italian stage. Two years 
later she resumed her triumphant per- 
formances at Vienna, after which she 
returned to Italy. Signora_ Ungher’s 
last appearance took place in Dresden in 
1843, she having in the meantime mar- 
ried a Frenchman, Francois Sabatier, 
and retiring from the stage. 

A romantic episode of Carlotta’s life 
is connected with a great Austrian poet, 
the unhappy Nikolaus Lenau, whom she 
wanted to marry. But the nervous and 
irritable poet suddenly became tired of 
the prima donna, and the engagement 
was called off. Lenau himself boasted 
of his cleverness in getting back his love 
letters from the artist through feigning 
insanity on the street. Signora Ungher, 
fearing an outbreak of violence, quickly 
handed the poet his letters, the surrender 
of which she intended to make condi- 
tional. The comedy became a tragedy 
later on as poor Lenau died a few years 
later a victim of real insanity. It is lit- 
tle known that Lenau, longing for peace 
and freedom in America, landed in Balti- 
more in 1832 and settled on a homestead 
in Ohio, but only to return to Germany 
one year later, tired of the Americans 
with their eternal “English lisping of 
dollars.” 





Maurice Halperson 


Ungher as a Singer 


To judge from what I have read and 
have been told of Ungher by those who 
heard her, when she was at,the height 
of her career, her voice was not one of 
extraordinary beauty, so that it seems 
curious that she should have been able 
to reach her great position as a singer 
so rapidly on the Italian stage. 

It is said that her voice lacked emo- 
tional warmth and that its upper reg- 
ister was without brilliancy, defects 
which the artist was able to nullify. 
through the phenomenal art of her sing- 


ing. She sang so absolutely true to pitch 
that Rossini compared her intonation to 
“the Rock of Gibraltar.” Contemporary 
critics speak of the limpidness and 
myriad-hued coloring of her tones as sur- 
passingly lovely. She was a coloratura 
singer of the first rank despite the fact 
that her voice, a high contralto, almost 
a mezzo-soprano, was rather heavy in 
the lower register. Carlotta Ungher’s 
trill because of its perfection has be- 
come almost legendary. Her dramatic 
intelligence and ability were so great 
that she was able to move her hearers 
deeply as Norma and to delight them a 
few evenings later with the charm and 
archness of her coquetry as Rosina in 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” It almost 


hand-clapping he could not hear and the 
waving handkerchiefs. 


Duprez and Nourrit 


But let us return after this rather ex- 
tended diversion to Diva Carlotta to 
Louis Gilbert Duprez, the great singer 
of Verdi’s “Jerusalem” (“I Lombardi’’). 

It was not until 1836 that Duprez 
finally made his appearance at the Paris 
Opéra. Duprez and Nourrit, great fa- 
vorites with the Paris public, were to 
share the first tenor réles, an arrange- 
ment not quite easy to carry out because 
Nourrit was then as much of an idol with 
the Parisian public as Caruso is here 
nowadays, and because Nourrit, in com- 
mon with most singers, was loath to see 





On Left: 
Right: 


seems as though the great singers of 
past generations were the possessors of 
resources of range and versatility which 
are denied to the singers of the present 
day. 

Rossini charmingly characterized Car- 
lotta Ungher’s art in the following way: 
“Carlotta has the ardor of the south, 
the energy of the north, lungs of bronze, 
a voice of silver and a talent of gold.” 
The most famous composers of the time, 
among them Bellini, Donizetti, Pacini 
and Mercadante, wrote parts expressly 
for her. But no episode of her life was 
more cherished by the great singer than 
her participation in the first perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, to 
which I referred in the previous article. 
The venerable old master who had then 
entirely lost his hearing was unable to 
hear the frantic applause of the public, 
being seated with his back towards the 
public. Carlotta, then a charming girl 
of nineteen, conceived the kindly idea of 
stepping forward, taking the great Bee- 
thoven’s hand and turning him towards 
the audience so that he could see the 
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Composer, Who 


Opera 
Wrote the Part of “Edgardo” in “Lucia” for Louis Gilbert Duprez. On 


Italian 


Giacomo Meyerbeer, the “Grand Seigneur” Among Opera Composers 


anyone else in his best réles. And so 
Duprez was bidden to content himself at 
first with the tenor parts in Rossini’s 
“William Tell” and Auber’s “Dumb Girl 
of Portici.” He was promised, however, 
that he should be allowed to alternate 
with Nourrit in any new productions 
that might be made. 

Suddenly Nourrit declared his inten- 
tion of leaving the Opéra and to retire 
into private life. He gave several fare- 
well performances, and the public was 
forced, unwittingly, to admit that the 
tenor was in earnest. 


When Duprez appeared as Arnoldo in 
“William Tell” on the 17th of April, 
1837, a fiasco seemed unavoidable, for it 
was highly improbable that the tiny, 
homely Duprez could ever take the place 
of the handsome and elegant Nourrit in 
the affections of the Paris public. Duprez 
relates if™his “Mémoires” that at the 
dress rehearsal he overheard one of the 
prima-ballerinas remark: “What! That 
is the new tenor who is to take Nourrit’s 
place and who is to receive so large a 
salary? That hideous little toad? Im- 
possible!” 

When Duprez appeared, his stature 
caused the audience to burst into laugh- 
ter; the public was so visibly shocked 
and annoyed at the new singer’s homeli- 
ness that it gave him not the faintest 
sign of approval. The success came 
when the tenor sang the effective aria 
“OQ Mathilda” with sweeping tone in a 
touching way. Then the severe audience 


applauded heartily, and Duprez’s début 
was an entire success. 


Meyerbeer, the “Grand Seigneur” 


Giacomo Meyerbeer, then at the height 
of his triumph, wanted the new tenor to 
sing Raoul in “Huguenots.” It was the 
sixtieth performance in one season—a 
wonderful record at that time. Meyer- 
beer, upon seeing the tenor in his dress- 
ing room before this performance, care- 
lessly asked him if in his opinion 
“Huguenots” would receive twenty more 
performances. “I am as sure of it as of 
my high C,” the proud tenor replied; to 
which the composer remarked: “My 
royalties for these twenty performances 
will be yours if you can sing Raoul 
twenty times in this season, my dear 
Duprez.”” Meyerbeer lost his money, but 
he reached his goal, as the tenor did his 
very best to arouse new interest in 
Meyerbeer’s famous opera. 

This little incident characterizes 
Meyerbeer as the grand seigneur he was 
all his life. He certainly knew how to 
spend his enormous emoluments in a 
noble way, and no sacrifice was too great 
for him if it served its purpose. He 
more than once paid great instrumental- 
ists considerable sums so they might play 
important soli in the opera orchestra; 
he defrayed the expenses of rich cos- 
tumes for his prima donnas, always in- 
sisting upon the best and most costly, 
and he even engaged supernumeraries in 
order to make the stage groups imposing. 

The tragic suicide of Adolphe Nourrit, 
then only thirty-seven years old, excited 
all Paris in 1838. The unhappy singer 
threw himself out of a window of his 
third floor apartment in Naples. It 
seemed as though the public were going 
to put a part of the responsibility for 
this shocking fact to innocent Duprez, 
whose whole fault consisted in his ef- 
forts to establish himself firmly in the 
favor of the audiences. The reasons for 
Nourrit’s despair never were quite sat- 
isfactorily explained, but it certainly was 
not Duprez’s success which made this 
great artist tired of life. 

Duprez was the absolute master of the 
Parisian operatic stage after Nourrit’s 
death and became an_ undisputed 
European celebrity. As for new rédles, 
he created only two of importance: A\l- 
fonso in Donizetti’s ‘‘La Favorita,” and 
the tenor part in Verdi’s Parisian ver- 
sion of “I Lombardi” called “Jerusalem.” 
This was his last triumphal offering, and 
the singer was hailed by the thankful 
Verdi as one of his foremost interpreters. 
Duprez sang only occasionally after 
1849. He was dissatisfied at the always 
more pronounced success of a younger 
artist, the celebrated tenor Roger, who 
was chosen by Meyerbeer for the first 
performance of his “Prophet.” Duprez 
himself was fair enough, however, to 
admit in his “Mémoires” that Roger’s 
fresher voice and more heroic appearance 
were better suited for the part of the 
fanatic youth of Leyden. “Still the 
wound was deep and painful,” Duprez 
confessed in his artistic recollections. It 
is not known if Duprez had learned of 
Rossini’s witty remark: ‘“Duprez and 
the Prophet? What a sight! Imagine 
a fly posing as an eagle!!” 


An Aged “Juliet” 


Duprez devoted himself after his defi- 
nite retirement from the opera stage pri- 
marily to the task of teaching promising 
artists, and in this field, too, his efforts 
were crowned with the greatest success. 
His most famous pupil was Mme. Miolan- 
Carvalho, the celebrated prima donna 
and interpreter of Gounod’s operas, the 
wife of the not less famous director of 
the Théatre Lyrique and the Opéra 
Comique. Mme. Carvalho’s art was just 
as admirable as her tenacity in keeping 
her most admired youthful réles for over 
forty years. It was in 1883 that = heard 
Mme. Carvalho (who was born in 1827), 
singing Juliet in Gounod’s opera. I had 
heard many younger and more attractive 
Juliets, no doubt, but hardly a more ar- 
tistic one. Still the singer’s hold on the 
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public was weakening. In leaving the 
opera house I overheard the following 
sarcastic remark: “Do you know what 
Juliet Capulet died of? It was not sui- 
cide, as they want to make believe, but— 
old age!” 


Duprez’s life ended quietly in a quaint 
country house in Neuilly near Paris, 
where the old artist lived for many years 
caring for his flowers and his orchard. 
He was alone, as all the members of his 
family, including his only daughter Caro- 
line, a very gifted and promising singer, 
had died before him. He was ninety 
years old when he finally passed away in 
1896. He had grown to look upon life 
from the standpoint of a philosopher, and 
his burning ambition had made place for 
a peaceful contemplation of the things 


of this world. His memoires end in a 
note of resignation: “Even if I am a 
solitary old man without great means, 
with no present and no future, I am 
happy that I can look back upon a past. 
It was given to me to reach a position 
superior to what I deserved; it was given 
to me to be appreciated by the best of 
my contemporaries. I had the great joy 
of being loved by my family whom death 
has claimed before me, and I could boast 
of the devotion of many good friends. 
And when the moment comes that the 
Lord wants me, I am ready and waiting.” 

Louis Gilbert Duprez will live in the 
Listory of opera, especially for his sur- 
passing creation of Edgardo in Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia,” the part written ex- 
pressly for him by the great maestro of 
Bergamo. This interesting chapter in 
Duprez’s life will be considered more 
fully in my next article. 





RABINOFF FORCES IN ALBANY 





Give “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Rigo- 
letto” in Good Style 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The Boston 
Grand Opera Company presented “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” and “Rigoletto” on 
Saturday, matinée and evening, in Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall to audiences much 
smaller than the merit of the produc- 
tions warranted. The Boston company 
has had good audiences in Albany in 
other seasons and the disappointing re- 
sult was doubtless due to war-time econ- 
omy rather than lack of artistic appre- 
ciation. 

At both performances the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” was sung by Sarame Ray- 
nolds, assisted by the entire company, 


HE brilliant 
success of Raisa 

as ‘Isabeau’’ at the 
inaugural of the 
Chicago opera sea- 
son proved an eboch- 
making event in the 
annals of the Aud- 
stortum Theater— 
Rasa 1s to-day con- 
sidered the greatest 
dramatic soprano in 


the world. 








and “La Marseillaise” in closing by Bar- 
bara Maurel. Ada Navarette was easily 
the favorite of the singers as Gilda. Ric- 
cardo Martin was unable to appear in 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” but his place was 
acceptably taken by Giuseppe Boghotti. 
Giorgio Leotti conducted the matinée and 
was assisted in the evening by Agide 
Jacchia. The orchestral work deserved 
much of the credit. woe. B. 





Florence Macbeth Acclaimed at her 
Initial Recital in Topeka, Kan. 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 20.—One of the 
largest audiences which has attended a 
local musical event this season turned 
out to welcome Florence Macbeth, the 
pianist, in her initial concert here. The 
artist, whose coming had aroused wide 


interest in musical circles here, more 
than lived up to advance reports. She 
presented a varied program delightfully. 
The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the local Elks’ lodge and the 
—" will go to the Elks’ war relief 
fund. 





in Waterloo 
Recital 


WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 22.—The first 
concert of the W. C. T. U. series was 
given on the evening of Nov. 19, the art- 
ists being Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; 
Florence Austin, violinist, and Lee Cron- 
ican, pianist. Mr. Goodwin was much 
applauded in Messager’s “Long Ago in 


Artists Score (Iowa) 


Alcala” and Molloy’s “Love’s Old Sweet” 


Song,” with violin obbligato. Miss Aus- 
tin offered numbers by Reger, Brahms 
and Boccherini and Mr. Cronican, be- 
sides several groups of solos, played the 
accompaniments for the violinist and 
baritone. 





Program of Cecil Burleigh’s Works 


Given in Sioux City 


Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 19.—A recital 
exclusively of the compositions of Cecil 
Burleigh was given at the High School 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Nov. 
18. The audience was of large propor- 
tions, owing to the fact that Mr. Bur- 
leigh was a resident of Sioux City for 
a number of years. The program was 
offered by Grace White, violinist, a pupil 
of the composer, and James Reistrup, 
pianist, of the Morningside Conservatory 
of Music. A short community sing pre- 
ceded the regular program. F. &. F. 





Irving Place May House German Opera 
Barred from Metropolitan 


Miss Clare Ruge, a conductor of Ger- 
man opera, announced last week that a 
number of German operas excluded from 
the Metropolitan Opera House would be 
pom at the Irving Place Theater, New 
York. 





APPEAR FOR DALLAS TROOPS 





Local Musicians Unite in Camp Con- 
cert—Teachers Hear Lectures 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 26.—A number of 
musical organizations of Dallas com- 
bined recently in giving a concert for 
the soldiers in the Y. M. C. A. building 
at Camp Bowie. Those taking part were 


the City Temple Choir, under the direc- 
tion of David L. Ormesher; the Gaston 
Avenue Baptist Choir, under Mrs. J. H. 
Cassidy, with Walter J. Fried, violinist, 
as soloist; the Mozart Orchestra, under 
Earle D. Behrends, and the Schubert 
Choral Club, under Julius Albert Jahn. 
Margaret White, organist at the 
Sacred Heart Cathedral, gave a lecture 
Nov. 10 on the organ and organ music, 
for the Music Teachers’ Association, and 
Frances Bettis talked on Debussy, with 
illustrations at the piano by C. Boris 
Grant. Operatic composers were dis- 
cussed by Mamie Folsom Wynne, with 
illustrations from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” 
by Elizabeth Crawford, soprano; from 
“Hérodiade,” by Mrs. A. L. Harper, so- 
prano, and from “Thais,” by Curt Beck, 
violinist. Walter J. Fried is president of 
the association; Mrs. A. L. Harper, sec- 
retary, and Isabel Hutcheson, chairman 
of the program committee. E. B. B. 





Robeson Chairman for Russian 
Music Program of Opera Club 


At the meeting of the National Opera 
Club, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Nov. 8, Lila Robeson, the Metropolitan 
Opera contralto, was chairman for the 
topic of the day, “Modern Russian Mu- 
sic,” with musical illustrations by Tam- 
ara Lubimova. The operalogue was 
“Prince Igor.” Among the guests were 
George Baklanoff, Mischa  Levitzki, 
Cesare Sturani, Adamo Didur and Nich- 
olas M. Goldenweiser. Vere Amazar, 
soprano of the Petrograd Opera House, 
sang Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Czar.” 


Lila 
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Gaylord Yost Gives Fine Recital in 
Attleboro, Mass. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass., Nov. 21.—Gaylord 
Yost, composer-violinist, assisted by 
Elizabeth Siedhoff, pianist, and the Minia- 
ture Ballet, gave the program for the 
second concert of the People’s Concert 
Series here, in Armory Hall, under the 
direction of Ruth de Hass Balfour. A 
feature of the program was the violin- 
ist’s own composition, “The Louisiana 
Suite,” in A Minor. Mr. Yost played 
in a masterly way and was well sup- 
ported by Miss Siedhoff. Miss Siedhoff’s 
well chosen solos were cleverly inter- 
preted. The ballet provided the neces- 
sary color. 





Three Saenger Artists in Concert 


On Sunday evening, Nov. 18, a large 
and enthusiastic audience greeted Oscar 
Saenger at the Brooklyn Athletic Club 
when he gave a lecture-demonstration of 
the “Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal 
Training Records,” assisted by three 
artists from his studio, Melvena Pass- 
more, soprano; Sibyl Conklin, contralto, 
and Richards Hale, baritone. Each artist 
sang an aria and a group of songs. Miss 
Passmore sang the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme” brilliantly. Miss Conklin’s love- 
ly contralto voice gave much pleasure 
and she was obliged to respond to en- 
cores. The “Credo” aria from “Othello” 
served to bring out the beauty of Mr. 
Hale’s rich baritone voice. There were 
numerous requests to repeat the program 
at a future time. 





(W. Va.) Orchestra in 
Concert 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 15.—The 
Clarksburg Orchestral Society gave a 
concert at the Robinson-Grand Theater 
on the afternoon of Nov. 11. The instru- 
mental numbers included compositions 
by Bach, Godard and Mendelssohn. Wil- 
liam Winchacole was heard in an arla 
from “Elijah” and Catherina Fiora in 
selections from “Butterfly” and “Na- 
toma.” Miss Fiora also offered several 


groups of songs. 


Clarksburg 





Herman Sandby Active in War Relief 
Work 


Herman Sandby, the ’cellist, has been 
active in playing for war relief. On 
Nov. 16 he appeared at the Féte des 
Aillies at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, and on Nov. 18 at a Red Cross 
concert at Morristown, N. J. In each 
case Mr. Sandby offered a program com- 
posed of popular Scandinavian folk- 
songs, as well as numbers by Dvorak and 
transcriptions of songs by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 





Under the direction of Tali Esen Mor- 
gan nearly 100 music students are learn- 
ing sight reading in the Riverside Music 
Study Club, that meets each Tuesday 
evening in the lecture hall of Grace M. 
E. Church, New York. The club mem- 
bers also learn to write from direct dic- 
tation, to transpose, write triads and 
chords and to transpose for orchestral 
instruments. 


. sented by the Chicago Symphony Orc 


MME. GADSKI SINGS IN 
MILWAUKEE CONCERT 





2700 Hear Soprano—Chicago Symphony 
Plays Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shanter” 
Twilight Musicale Given 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 21.—The an- 
nouncement that the Musikverein planned 
to present Mme. Johanna Gadski, so- 
prano, here stirred many prominent local 
musicians to oppose her coming, and in- 
spired a number of other protests in the 
newspapers; however, the plans of the 
society were not altered and Mme. Gad- 
ski appeared at the city Auditorium 
Tuesday evening before an audience of 


2700, whom she delighted in a program 
of songs in German and English. 

Mme. Gadski did not sing “America” 
with the chorus which opened the pro- 
gram. Among her songs was Schubert’s 
“Wer ist Sylvia?” which she gave in 
English. “Swing Song,” by Francis 
Moore, the accompanist, and “Inter Nos,” 
by Alexander MacFadyen of this city, 
were two of the American songs given. 
The chorus, under the direction of Her- 
mann A. Zeitz, gave several part songs 
with excellent effect, closing with a Ros- 
sini number. 

George W. Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shan- 
ter” was the novelty of the program "wl 

es- 
tra at the Pabst Theater Monday eve- 
ning, brilliantly interpreted under Mr. 
Stock’s direction. The American’s work 
was received with great enthusiasm. 
Casella’s “Italia” also was heard here 
for the first time and created a deep im- 
pression. The Milwaukee Orchestral 
Association, which promotes these con- 
certs, has initiated a movement to pro- 
vide free tickets for the worthy poor who 
wish to hear the orchestra. 

The Auditorium Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Hermann A. Zeitz, interested 
a large audience Sunday afternoon with 
a program of solid worth; among the 
numbers was Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, finely played. William Jaffe 
won an ovation for his playing of the 
obbligato in Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Ma- 
cabre.” Margaret M. Brannan, the new 
harpist in the orchestra, was the solo- 
ist. 

The Arion Club gave its opening con- 
cert at the Pabst Theater, Thursday eve- 
ning, when Carl Cochems, Wisconsin 
basso, of the Chicago Opera Association, 
was the soloist. Isaac Van Grove was 
his accompanist. The chorus sang some 
folk-songs and a new song by Daniel 
Protheroe, the conductor of the club, “My 
Land,” quite an impressive piece of writ- 
ing. Charles W. Dodge, pianist, and 
Winogene Hewitt, organist, played the 
accompaniments. 

The second Twilight Musicale was 
given at the Athenaeum Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, under the direction of Mar- 
garet Rice, who presented Theo Karle, 
tenor. Mr. Karle enthused a large audi- 
ence with songs by Italian, English and 
American composers. The twilight mu- 
sicale idea has proved very popular. 

J. E. McC. 
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MRS. MARY WELTON 
CONDUCTS 400 IN HER 
ATHOL (MASS.) CHORUS 








Mrs. Mary Beckford-Welton, Soloist and 
Community: Chorus Director 


ATHOL, MAss., Nov. 17.—Mrs. Mary 
Beckford-Welton during the past sum- 
mer introduced community singing into 
Athol, Mass. She has had a number of 
years’ experience in similar activities. 
The people of Athol were ‘enthusiastic 
over the idea of community singing and 
responded splendidly both as regards 
numbers and regularity of attendance at 
rehearsals. 

At the exercises of the Athol School 
Garden Club held in the Fair Grounds 
Mrs. Welton appeared both as soloist 
and director of the chorus. Her solos 
were Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,” Neid- 
linger’s “Sweet Miss Patty” and Rogers’s 
“At Parting.” The chorus numbered 400 
voices and sang with much spirit under 
Mrs. Welton’s baton. 

Besides her activities in the field of 
community music, Mrs. Welton is well 
known as a singer, being soloist in the 
Third Church of Christ Scientist in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mrs. Newkirk Gives Pupils’ Recital as 
Red Cross Benefit 


A tea for the benefit of the Red Cross 
was given at the home of Mrs. Lillian 
Sherwood Newkirk, Norwalk, Conn., 
Nov. 19. Annie Louise Cary, the once 
famous operatic contralto, was among 
the guests, many of whom came from 
Bridgeport, New Haven and New York. 
A number of well-known musical people 
were present. The program was given 
by the following artist-pupils of Mrs. 
Newkirk: Amelia Becker, Hazel Dyke- 
man, Mrs. Robert Millard, Mrs. John 
Snarely, Mrs. Joseph Klein, Isabel Slau- 
son, Mrs. A. Gibson Hull, Grace Burnes, 
Mrs. Alexis Godillot, Harry Sterling and 
Freda Williams. 





Change in Date of Boston Symphony 
Concert 


Subscribers to the Boston Symphony 
concerts in New York should note that 
the second pair of concerts will be given 
in Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, Dec. 
7, and Saturday afternoon, Dec. 8, in- 
stead of the customary Thursday eve- 
ning and Saturday afternoon. This 
change was due to certain complications 
in the bookings. The orchestra will 
play in Brooklyn on Thursday evening 
instead of on the customary Friday. 





CANTON, OH1I0.—The Redpath Lecture 
Bureau has begun a series of lectures 
and recitals here, the opening pro- 
gram, by a local organization—the 
Strassner Concert Company—composed 
of Helen Sigrist, soprano; Mrs. R. C 
Foster, contralto; Ray Clewell, tenor; 
William Strassner, baritone, and Nellie 
Jacoby, pianist, was given in the First 
Congregational Church on Nov. 2. The 
MacDowell Club held their second month- 
ly program on Nov. 1. 





Charles W. Clark 


GRUPPE INTRODUCES 
CONCERT BY MOOR 


Interesting Reading Given by ’Cellist— 
Viola Cole, Pianist, Makes Good 
Impression 
Paulo Gruppe, ’Cellist; Viola Cole, Pian- 
ist. Joint Recital, Holian Hall, Friday 
Evening, Nov. 23. The Program: 





_ Concerto, Op. 64, “first time in Amer- 
ica,’ Emanuel Moor; “Arabesque,” R. 


Schumann, “Berceuse,” Chopin, “Jardin 
sous la Pluie,” Debussy, Viola Cole; 
“Nina,” Pergolesi, “Scherzo,” Klengel, 


Paulo Gruppe; “Prelude Air, Finale,” 
C. Franck, Viola Cole; “Evening Bells, 
Holland,’ Chr. Kriens, “Sarabande,” 
Bach, “Vito,” D. Popper, Paulo Gruppe. 

Chief interest at the joint recital of 
Paulo Gruppe and Viola Cole centered in 
the Moor Concerto, and as a composition 
it 1s not only interesting but pleasing, 
and was given a beautiful reading by Mr. 
Gruppe, with Joseph Adler at piano. 
Paulo Gruppe is young in years, but his 
art is well matured and is combined with 
good intelligence. His tone is big and 
always true, and he plays with broad con- 
ception and fine feeling. 

The program was evidently made up 
to display technique and the audience 
was more thar appreciative of the talent 
evidenced. The Pergolesi and Kriens 
numbers were truly beautiful, and the 
Bach Sarabande, without accompani- 
ment, was done superbly. Mr. Adler sup- 
plied the most sympathetic and able of 
accompaniments. Mr. Gruppe played 
four encores. 

Viola Cole of Chicago was the other 
artist on the program, a pianist of ex- 
cellent technique, and she made a very 
favorable impression, especially in the 
César Franck number, in which she lost 
the nervousness which was apparent in 
her first group. 





Clarence Adler Heard in Series of Edu- 
cational Recitals 


Three piano recitals were given re- 
cently under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the City of New 
York at Hunter College, by Clarence 
Adler, pianist. Mr. Adler’s first pro- 
gram was devoted to the early classical 
composers, his second to later romantic 
composers, including Rubin Goldmark, 
Cyril Scott and Paderewski. The third 
program was exclusively of the works 
of Chopin. 





The Red Cross work that John Mc- 
Cormack contemplates in France will not 
interfere with the concerts booked for the 
artist next spring. His manager, Charles 
L. Wagner, wishes to make this point 
clear, in response to numerous inquiries 
that have come to his office from local 
managers and clubs’ throughout the 
country. 


‘‘Mrs. Beach has reason for concerts 
of her own music’”’ 


Says the Boston Transcript 


Nov. 16, 1917 
reviewing 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH’S RECENT 
BOSTON RECITAL 


The songs in themselves were well invented, con- 
sidered and accomplished pieces. The melodic line 
was clear and firm, the melodic body full and pliant, 
the melodic expression fervent and fitting. Not only 
did Mrs. Beach play the piano part in the songs, but 
she amplified and diversified the concert with sun- 
dry piano pieces of her own—a Prelude and Fugue 
in which she made fluent and resourceful play with 
the scholarship and the manoeuvres of music, and 
a set of variations upon a sombre and bitter theme 
out of Balkan folk-song in the working of which she 
added imagination and contrast to readiness of inven- 
tion and procedure. After all, Mrs. Beach has 
reasons for concerts of her own music. 
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Frothingham Safe in Paris 
After Visit to Serbian Front 





OHN W. FROTHINGHAM, the New 
York concert manager, who sailed 

for Europe early in August at the head 
of a commission organized to investigate 
conditions in the Balkans on behalf of 
the American Red Cross Society, is now 


in Paris, having made the trip to Serbia 
and return in safety. Mr. Frothing- 
ham was in Rome just prior to the recent 
Italian retreat and had planned a visit 
to the Austro-Italian front, but was pre- 
vented from going at the appointed time 
by a severe cold. If he had gone he 
might now be one of the many prisoners 
who fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and his return to his office in New York, 
now expected in December, might have 
been postponed indefinitely. 

Of his experiences while traveling 
through the Balkan regions Mr. Froth- 
ingham has given vivid accounts in let- 
ters to his sister, Elizabeth Frothingham 
of Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mr. Frothingham vividly describes his 
visit to the refugee camps and hospitals, 
meeting the highest officials. Describ- 


ing his experiences at the Serbian front, 
Mr. Frothingham writes: 

“After this we visited the Crown 
Prince and the position of the First 
Army, involving a long horseback ride 
over mountains and by wooded defiles. 
We finally reached a battery which was 
set in action for our benefit and by climb- 
ing a neighboring summit behind the 
shelter of some rocks we looked out on 
the Bulgarian trenches on the next hill. 
There were also Serbian trenches on that 
hill part way up. As we could be easily 
seen, we had to be very careful and, in 
fact, on our way back the enemy re- 
turned our two shells with two of their 
own, one of which we saw fall on our 
road about three minutes after we had 
passed. 

“We lunched with the Crown Prince, 
who received us with great cordiality 
and played with us three games of bridge 
whist, at which you know I do not 
excel. However, when my turn came to 
play with His Highness I managed to 
pull through and, as I was very lucky 
in my hands, we won, to the great satis- 
faction of both of us.” 





ENTERTAIN HENRI SCOTT 





Portland (Ore.) Musicians Honor Singer 
—Concerts Numerous 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—Henri 
Scott, who appeared in a delightful re- 
cital at the Armory Saturday night on 
the Portland Lyceum Course with ex- 
ceptional success, was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon given Monday by the Port- 
land Musicians’ Club. Frederick W. 
Goodrich, president of the club, presided. 

The Monday Musical Club gave its 
second recital of the season last Monday 
in the Hotel Portland. The soloists were 
Lawrence Woodfin, baritone; Evelyn 
Paddock, pianist, and Mrs. Leah Slusser 
Hathaway, soprano. 

Jocelyn Foulkes, a prominent musi- 
cian and teacher of Portland, gave a very 
interesting talk on “Folk Songs” last 
Tuesday afternoon at her home in Irving- 
ton. Ruth Johns was the assisting vocal- 
ist. The program was repeated with 
great success at St. Helen’s Hall Thurs- 
day night, when Pauline Miller Chapman 
was soloist. 

A prominent musical feature of the 
Land Show last week was a quartet com- 
posed of four well-known musicians of 
this city, Mrs. Pauline Miller Chapman, 
soprano; Mrs. Grant Thomas, contralto; 
Warren Irwin, tenor; John Claire Mon- 
teith, baritone and director, and Mamie 
Helen Flynn, accompanist. 

The Musical History and Harmony 
Club, under the leadership of Marie A. 
Soule, gave an excellent program last 
week. A. B. 





Many Cities of East and Middle West to 
Hear Kemp Stillings 


Kemp Stillings, the young American 
violinist, who is opening her first tour 
under the direction of Evelyn Hopper, 
will play her first formal New York re- 
cital in February. Miss Stillings has 
made several joint appearances with 
Frances Nash, pianist; has played at the 
New York Globe Sunday concerts and at 
a benefit at the Hotel McAlpin. She will 
soon be heard in Hartford and New 
Britain, Conn. After the holidays Miss 
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Stillings opens a Western tour, at the 
conclusion of which she will play the 
Wieniawski D Minor Concerto with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and also 
with the Milwaukee Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


CONSTANCE PURDY SINGS 








Contralto Gives Recital of Russian Songs 
for Stamford Club 


Constance Purdy, the contralto, who 
has made a specialty of singing Russian 
songs, gave a recital recently under the 
auspices of the Schubert Study Club in 
Stamford, Conn. Miss Purdy gave the 
first part of her program in English, 
and the second part in Russian, prefac- 
ing each song with an. interesting ex- 
planation of the text. She makes her 
own translations from the Russian, in 
which language she is exceedingly well 
versed, having spent a great many years 
in Russia studying the language and 
customs of the people. 

An added feature of the concerts was 
the appearance of Miss Purdy in the 
national Russian costume, which lent a 
characteristic charm to the event. An 
excellent glimpse into the field of Rus- 
sian song literature was afforded by this 
recital of Miss Purdy’s, which was at- 
tended by a great number of music- 
lovers. The contralto was in excellent 
voice, giving great pleasure with her 
rich, deep contralto tones and with her 
splendid musicianship. 





To Open Peterborough for War Con- 
valescents 


Although Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
had planned some time since to turn over 
the Peterborough facilities to the gov- 
ernment for the use of those war con- 
valescents among artists needing such 
special help, this idea did not take active 
form until recently. All arrangements 
are now being rushed to house these 
wounded at Peterborough by the first of 
June. Additional funds will, of course, 
be necessary for the comprehensive plan 
outlined, but friends have already come 
forward with some assistance, and it is 
believed the rest will be forthcoming. 





Rosine Sundelius Gives Successful Re- 
cital in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—Rosine Sun- 
delius, lyric soprano, was presented in re- 
cital by Mrs. John Dunn, Jr., in Presser 
Hall Nov. 8. A program of twelve di- 
versified numbers was splendidly sung, 
disclosing a promising and well placed 
voice of considerable range and fluency. 
Her excellent singing of “Open the Gates 
of the Temple,” by Mrs. Franks; Camp- 
bell-Tipton’s “The Spirit Flower,” and 
the aria from “Butterfly” were outstand- 
ing solos which won warm applause. 

M. B. 





Gifted Young Violinist Gives Recital in 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
YONKERS, N. Y., Nov. 23.—David 


Nemser, a young violinist studying at 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York 


City, gave an interesting recital at the 
Elks’ Hall on Thursday evening, Nov. 
22. Mr. Nemser’s tone is good and he 
has a well-rounded technique. His per- 
formance of Handel’s Sonata in F showed 
careful study and sound musicianship. 
The “Slavonic Fantasie” of Dvorak- 
Kreisler and Sibelius’s “Valse Triste”’ 
were played with verve and musical un- 
derstanding. Arnold Newton, also a 
student at the institute, gave a brilliant 
performance of his piano solos and 
played effective accompaniments. The 
hall was well filled and the audience 
evinced its enthusiasm by demanding sev- 
eral encores. R. W. W. 





WELCOME ELIZABETH WOOD 





Tuscaloosa Gives Enthusiastic Greeting 
to Young Contralto 


Elizabeth Wood, New York contralto, 
gave an interesting program at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
last week. This was on the occasion 
of the opening of the first series of con- 
certs to be given under the direction of 
Robert Lawrence, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music in the college. 

Miss Wood was highly complimented 
for her beautiful singing and was spoken 
of as the “young Schumann-Heink” of 
America. The recital was a decided suc- 
cess from every standpoint and the very 
large audience called for several encores 
at the close of the program. 

On Sunday afternoon, before going to 
Tuscaloosa, Miss Wood and the City 
Commissioners were guests of honor at 
the community sing in Birmingham. 
Over 3000 people were present and Miss 
Wood was formally introduced to them 
by Mr. Lawrence, who has charge of the 
community music movement in Birming- 
ham. 

Miss Wood is a Southern girl and was 
at one time a pupil of Mr. Lawrence 
during her residence in New Orleans. 


MISS DAYTON’S ART ADMIRED 





Diseuse Discloses Steadily Maturing 
Talent in New York Recital 


Katharine Dayton, the charming 
young American diseuse, gave a recital 
at the Punch and Judy Theater on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. Miss 
Dayton improves from year to year. Her 
present recital showed her to have gained 
considerably in poise and command of 
effects and the whole impression is of a 
spontaneity not previously disclosed. 
Fascinating in appearance and manner, 
she wins her hearers whether she sings, 
tells anecdotes or explains the history 
and character of folk-songs. 

Her program last week began with 
three American minstrel songs, “Buffalo 
Gals,” the “Camptown Races” of Stephen 
Foster and “Dandy Jim o’ Caroline,” all 
of which she gave most fascinatingly. 
After these came Indian, Canadian, 
Creole, Greek folk-songs and French ones 
arranged by Pierné. The second part of 
her list contained other matter, includ- 
ing the old Irish “If ever I git married,” 
some amusing “Histrionic Hints” by 
Ethel Watson Usher and “Thumbnail 
Studies in Temper and Temperament,” 
by Margaret Ruthven Lang, and other 
things by Hawley, Chandler, Blockx and 
Longborough. 

The diseuse was finely assisted by 
Ruth Dayton at the piano. A large au- 
dience applauded the young artist. 





Walter S. Young Writes Patriotic Song 


Walter S. Young, the New York vocal 
teacher, has recently composed a patri- 
otic song, “Liberty’s Hymn,” which he 
has published himself. The edition is 


ae mixed voices with piano accompani- 
“me 


mnt. It was presented at St. Luke’s 
Church, Montclair, N. *J., on Sunday, 
Nov. 18, at the morning service, under 
the direction of Mr. Young, and made 
an excellent impression. 





N. Y. TIMES: 


Mr. Chalmers did extremely well as Valentin. 
His experience gives him freedom and expressive- 
mess upon the stage. He sang in excellent 
style, with a good French diction and in a 
voice that showed power, excellent control 
and good quality. 


N. Y. TRIBUNE: 4 


His Valentin, a difficult part even for a veteran, 
made an instant and a profound impression. 

Mr. Chalmers’s voice is a light barytone, 
of beautiful quality, and one which is pro- 
duced with rare ease. While by no means 
of large volume, it carries well, though he never 
undertook to force it. Moreover, his feeling 
for the grace of the French style, its nuance, its 
feeling, was admirable, while of the character he 
gave a manly, a distinguished, a forceful por- 
traiture. His death scene was acting of a high 
order and the ovation he received from the 
audience was well deserved. 


N. Y. HERALD: 


Mr. Chalmers’ success was immediate. No 
barytone in the company has so beautiful 
and freshavoice. It has been along time since 
a voice of such fine timbre has been added to the 
barytone section. 


N. Y. SUN: 


Thomas Chalmers made his Metropolitan 
debut as Valentin. He sang well and acted the 
part with dignity and sincerity. His death scene 
was admirable. 
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UNPRECEDENTED 


CRITICISMS MARK DEBUT OF 


THE AMERICAN BARITONE 


THOMAS CHALMERS 


with METROPOLITAN OPERA CO.,N.Y., Nov. 17 


as VALENTIN in FAUST 


Concert Direction 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


N. Y. EVENING POST: 


Thomas Chalmers was, both vocally and 
dramatically, one of the best Valentins ever 
heard here; manly in the duel scene and pathetic 
in the curse and the agony of death. 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD: 


His lovely voice is no stranger to us. It 
is light, but it filled the big auditorium easily. 
His enunciation was singularly clear without 
effort. His dress and bearing were admirable. 
His death scene was a fine moment. 


N. ¥. EVENING MAIL: 


Not the least of its features was the debut of 
Thomas Chalmers, as Valentin, and this splen- 
did American baritone showed at once that 
both his voice and his acting would be a big 
help in the future. 


N. Y. AMERICAN: 


There was much to admire too, in the Valentin 
of Thomas Chalmers, who ought to prove a 
valuable addition to the Metropolitan’s corps 
of baritones. He deserved the approval he 
received when he appeared alone before the 
curtain. 


N. Y¥. EVENING GLOBE: 


Thomas Chalmers effected his Metropolitan 
debut successfully as Valentin. His voice is 
of beautiful quality, his style and diction com- 
mendable, and he made an attractive and manly 
figure of the ill-starred soldier boy. 
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Ecuador Paper Calls Pavlowa Ballet “‘Immoral’’ 
Because Male Dancers Wore No Hats 





Russian Artist Describes Her Adventurous Tour of Latin-American Countries—Audiences Cor- 
dial to Her Art—Buenos Aires Concert Patrons Cheer Pianist in Four Languages and 
Women Pelt Him with Flowers 


By DOUGLAS STANLEY 
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UENOS AIRES, Oct. 15.—Mme. Pav- 
lowa and her company have been 
appearing at the Teatro Coliseo during 
the last week after an extended tour 
through the countries of South America. 
I attended three performances which were 
in all respects admirable. 

The company was excellent consisting 
of all its usual members, including her 
own conductor, Alex. Smallens, an Amer- 
ican, violinist and harpist. The rest of 
the orchestra was recruited in Buenos 
Aires and was distinctly good. Any de- 
scription of Anna Pavlowa’s art or that 
of such members of the company as Ivan 
Clustine and Alexandre Volinine would 
be superfluous as they are so well known. 

I obtained an interview with Anna 
Pavlowa at the Plaza Hotel, where she 
is stopping while in Buenos Aires, and 
was received by Madame herself and her 
husband, who gave me interesting details 
of this, their first South American tour. 
The interview had added interest since 
no fine ballet has ever visited the Pacific 
Coast countries before and generally the 


South American people have seen little 
of great dancing except the Russian 
Ballet which has visited Buenos Aires 
previously and a few other cities on this 
coast. 

Anna Pavlowa tells me that she left 
New York in February and that her first 
booking was at Havana. Four days after 
her arrival a revolution broke out and, 
although she saw no fighting, she was 
near enough to feel very uncomfortable. 
After two weeks in Cuba she left for 
Costa Rica. 

In Costa Rica, where she was engaged 
by President Tenocky—her reception was 
wonderful. She was provided with a 
special train from Port Limond and re- 
ceived the greatest kindness from all the 
leading people of the country, including 
the President, who was present at every 


performance and who provided her with 
a special orchestra. 

She was in Costa Rica two weeks and 
remarked on what a wonderfully devel- 
oped country it is with its excellent 
hotels, of a very French character, and 
its wonderful theater which is an exact 
copy of the Grand Opera House of Paris. 
She passed through the forest on a newly- 
made road which runs through the coun- 
try, and was tremendously enthusiastic 
about the glorious tropical vegetation. 

Leaving Costa Rica Mme. Pavlowa 
passed through the Panama Canal, stop- 
ping two weeks in Panama City. This 
city is, she says, a very poor one except 
the American settlement, Ancona. The 
native attendance was poor and most of 
the audience consisted of Americans. 

Her next booking was, at Quito, Ecua- 
dor, but she was held up at the port, 
Guayaquil, as there had been a landslide 
on the railway and she was unable to get 
any further. Guayaquil is an unhealthy 
place and Mme. Pavlowa was much afraid 
for her health and that of her company, 
although all came through the experi- 
ence unscathed. She had to give her 
performances in a small theater and she 
was very glad to pass on to her next stop 
after a two week stay. 

She tells a humorous story of this 
place: When the company arrived all the 
papers were full of their praises except 
a little new native paper which pub- 
lished an article saying nothing else than 
that “they were surprised that the men 
and women of the company were so im- 
moral.” 

As Mme. Pavlowa is very particular 
about her company this hurt quite a lot 
and she quickly made inquiries as to why 
so astounding a statement should have 
been made. 

“Why,” answered the editor of the pa- 
per, “the girls go about unveiled with 
short skirts on and the men often wear 
no hats”!! Apparently the country is in- 
tensely religious and all the women dress 
in the old Spanish fashion with mantillas 
half covering their faces and long train 
dresses. Just imagine American and 
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English girls, of whom the company con- 
sists principally, in this atmosphere! 

In contrast to her somewhat unpleas- 
ant experience in Ecuador she was de- 
lighted to get to Lima, Peru, where she 
had a great reception being feted by the 
municipality and obtaining so striking a 
success that, although she was booked 
for nine performances only, she gave 
twenty-four, staying there a whole month. 
When she left she had presented to her 
by the municipality a beautiful engraved 
gold plate and was given many other fine 
souvenirs by ardent admirers. 

The next bookings were in Valparaiso 
and Santiago, Chile, in each of which 
cities she stayed three weeks. 

She had considerable success in both 
places and made special comment on the 
beautiful Municipal Theater of Valpar- 
aiso. At Santiago the American Ambas- 
sador gave a reception in her honor. 

After her stay in Chile Mme. Pavlowa 
came on to Buenos Aires and, after giv- 
ing a few performances here at the Colon, 
went on to the Coliseo. After a month 
here she went over the Plate River to 
Montevideo, where she performed at the 
Urquiza Theater for a week with great 
success. 

With regard to the Colon here and the 
Urquiza Theater at Montevideo, it is in- 
teresting to note that a special balcony 
is provided for ladies. This is because 
the native women cannot otherwise go to 
the theater alone. This balcony is called 
“Cazuela.” 


Strike Blocks Tour 


After her stay in Montevideo she went 
on to Rosario in the Argentine. After 
which she was booked for a tour through 
the country. 

This was rendered impossible because 
the workmen of every railway through- 
out the country were on strike, there- 
fore she took the boat back to Buenos 
Aires, where she will have stayed ten 
days in all, and from whence she is sail- 
ing Oct. 20 on the Vasari. At the per- 
formances here the audience was en- 
thusiastic and Mme. Pavlowa has _ been 
highly successful. 

Her next booking is at Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, where she will stay for one month 
then proceed to Mexico City. After this 
her booking is indefinite as yet. 

I asked Mme. Pavlowa her impressions 
of the native audiences of South Amer- 
ica. “They are very quick to receive my 
art,” answered the dancer, “and, although 
they did not understand it at first, they 
learn extremely rapidly and become very 
enthusiastic. They are very musically 
inclined and love the rmusic as well as 
the dancing.” 

“How do you choose the music for your 
dances?” I asked. “Well, much ballet 
music is written in Russia and some in 
America, including a new American 
ballet which is going to be produced at 
the Metropolitan this year,” Mme. Pav- 
lowa replied. “Sometimes, also, I take a 
piece of music and endeavor to express 
its inner meaning by dancing. Other times 
I try to find suitable music to fit the 
dance; that is harder.” 

The company has members of many 
nations; American, English, Poles and 
Russians. 

Concerts Begin at 5 P. M. 

Concerts in this land of Manana are 
scheduled to begin at five o’clock, but it 
is generally 5.30 before the audience 
saunters in. At the concert in the Teatro 
de la Opera, on Oct. 13, it was more than 
half an hour over the scheduled begin- 
ning time when the conductor raised his 
baton to begin the first number, Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture. The audi- 


ence chattered busily until the music | 


sounded, and even after the overture was 
well under way several groups of talkers 





had to be “shushed”*during the pianis- 
sumo portions. 

The orchestra’s playing betrayed some 
lamentable crudities, but these were 
quickly forgotten when the piano soloist, 
Arthur Rubinstein, appeared. In him 
we encountered an artist who is master 
of his audience as well as his instrument. 
Rubinstein played the Beethoven and 
Tschaikowsky Concertos, and was _ hap- 
pier in the Russian’s work. His playing 
of the Beethoven music, though fine in 
many ways, was a trifle too academic an 
effort. His rhythm was excellent, but 
suffered slightly from over accentuation. 
In Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein was far 
more at home, showing technical skill, 
imagination and vivre; his thunder was 
dramatic even if slightly forced. 

At about 7.30 the concert came to a 
close and the audience gathered round 
the stage calling for encores in four dif- 
ferent languages. The artist responded 
by playing a Chopin Polonaise and “E] 
Albaicin” by Albeniz (their favorite 
composer). They refused to be turned 
away although by this time it was nearly 
8 o’clock. We caught a glimpse later of 
a carriage laden with flowers, and Rubin- 
stein, with his secretary, secreted in a 
corner. These Argentines are a generous 
and appreciative people. 

We attended Rubinstein’s recital on 
Oct. 17. The program was made up en- 
tirely of orchestral numbers. It took 
some courage to begin with the Brahms 
Concerto, Op. 83, considering what poor 
support the native orchestra gave him. 
lhe next number, ‘Les Djinns,” by 
Cesar Franck, proved a genuinely inter- 
esting composition. The audience, how- 
ever, manifested the greatest enthusiasm 
over Rubinstein’s rendition of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, Op. 22. At the end of 
the concert he received an ovation. Na- 
tive ladies leaned from their boxes and 
pelted the pianist with flowers. 


The first sonata recital for their elev- 
enth annual series will be given by David 
and Clara Mannes at A®olian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 4. Karly in 
March Mr. and Mrs. Mannes will under- 
take their first concert tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 





_ Edna De Lima, soprano, who gave her 
first song recital last season in A€olian 
Hall, will be heard there in a second 
recital on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 12. 
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QUARTET FOR STRINGS. By Frank E. 
Ward, Op. 22. (New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


In the land of the enemy this quartet 
would be called preisgekrént, for it was 
awarded the prize as the best quartet: for 
strings submitted to the 1917 competition 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. Mr. Ward is a professor in the 
music department at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, and has already shown 


himself a creative musician of fine parts 
in his violin sonatas, etc. 

This quartet in C Minor is a sanely 
planned work, formally sound and tech- 
nically strong. The themes are worthy, 
for the most part, and Mr. Ward’s devel- 
opment of them is finely carried out, em- 
ploying all the devices familiar to the 
composer of to-day. The movements are 
an Allegro agitato, C Minor, common 
time; Adagio expressivo, G Major, com- 
mon time; Finale, Allegro con fuoco, C 
Minor (ending in Major), common time. 
The second movement contains much 
warm writing and exhibits a thorough 
handling of its main subject. 
not for a “Parsifal” resemblance (Act 
II) the opening theme of the Finale 
would carry ten times as much convic- 
tion; it is rhythmically, rather than 
melodically, akin to the Wagner music 
noted. 

On the whole, Mr. Ward has set down 
a work that must be highly regarded. 
He is one of our best-trained men and 
writes with sincerity, even when he is 
not as original in his utterance as he 
might be. The quartet is dedicated to 
the Zoellner Quartet, which played it at 
the meeting of the National Federation 
at Birmingham and has since played it 
at several of its concerts. 


* * * 

EIGHT DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITIONS. 
“April Moods,” “Birds at Dawn,” ‘‘The 
Desert,” ‘‘Evening,’ ‘‘Forest Mourning 
Dove,’’ ‘“‘Ocean Depths,’’ ‘“‘A Song of the 
Sierras,’’ ‘‘Under the Pines.’’ By Fannie 
Dillon, Op. 20. (Cincinnati—New York— 


London: John Church Co.) 


Miss Dillon’s talent is too little appre- 
ciated in America. Several years ago a 
set of her preludes for piano attracted 
the attention of many celebrated musi- 
cians and are still remembered. In this 
new set of compositions—which are un- 
fortunately titled “descriptive”—she 
gives us eight impressions that are ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

There is a good deal of variety in her 
music, which, although not reactionary 
in conception, is not in any way ultra. 
- At times one feels a Schumann influence, 
as in “April Moods”; again a MacDowell 
touch, as in “Birds at Dawn,” built on 
California bird themes in canon style— 
very clever! “Evening” is a two-page 
gem and there is a distinct personality 
revealed in “Forest Mourning Dove.” 
“Ocean Depths,” after a submarine 
painting by Walter Pritchard, is perhaps 
the profoundest music of the 'set, a mod- 
ern tone-picture that would do credit to 
any composer. It is difficult to play. 
Rather Mendelssohnian is “A Song of 
the Sierras,” tremendously effective to 
play, while the last piece, “Under the 
Pines,” is a melody of pure color, har- 
monized with remarkable taste. 

American piano literature needs just 
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such additions as these compositions by 
Miss Dillon. They are in every sense 
real piano music, written for the instru- 
ment so that they will interest concert 
pianists, and are also significant as con- 
temporary musical utterances. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that they will come to 
the attention of pianists who look for 
new and worthy music for their instru- 
ment. 


* * * 


‘*‘The Unseen Garden.’’ By Giuseppe Ferrata. 
THREE IMPRESSIONS. “An Alpine Vil- 
lage,”’ ‘‘Heart Yearnings,”’ ‘““The Carnival.”’ 
By Luigi Romaniello. (New York: Bryant 
Music Co.) 


A new Ferrata song is generally a real 
cause for re‘oicing. This is true of “The 
Unseen Garden,” in which this richly 
gifted musician has composed one of his 
best songs. It is a mood-picture, painted 
with quiet tones, without a single forte 
measure. Loveliness marks its voice 
part and also the harmonic background 
of the piano accompaniment. There is a 
deftly woven polyphony, too, in the ac- 
companiment. The poem by Helen Hunt- 
ington has evoked the mood. “The Un- 
seen Garden” is for a medium voice and 
is dedicated to Christine Miller. 

We cannot agree with the title, “Three 
Impressions” of the Romaniello piano 
pieces, but we like the pieces. The com- 
poser, a South American (presumably 
of Italian descent), has a good working 
technique and knows the instrument for 
which he is writing. ‘Heart Yearnings” 
is the best of the set and has several 
unique touches in its melodic contour. 
The “Carnival” is brisk and fresh and 
very effective in performance. It is a 
pleasure to make the acquaintance of so 
able a composer from South America. 
We will look forward to seeing more 
from his pen. 

* * * 


‘“‘O Lord Most Holy.” By Joseph Bonnet, Op. 2. 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


This is a brief piece of distinguished 
writing for mixed quartet (or chorus) 
with organ accompaniment. The cele- 
brated French organist has composed in 
real ecclesiastical manner, with dignity 
and purity of line. It is entirely four- 
part writing and is managed perfectly. 
The organ accompaniment is admirably 
handled. There is also an edition with 
the Latin “Ave Maria” text for use in 
the Catholic service. Both versions have 
been edited by Dr. William C. Carl. 


* * * 


“Garden of Dreams.” By 
Joseph McManus. “The Sea Hath its 
Pearls,” ‘‘Love’s Dreams.”’ By Le Roy M. 
Riles. (New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eld- 
redge, Inc.) 


“In Arcady,” 


Two light songs in melodious style are 
these by Mr. McManus. The “Garden 
of Dreams,” dedicated to John McCor- 
mack, should find many admirers through 
its effective qualities. The text is by 
David Morton. “In Arcady” is an 
Allegretto con moto, a bit in operetta 
idiom, which will be very useful as an 
encore song. 

We have known Mr. Rile before as a 
composer of excellent music for the Prot- 
estant Church. In these two songs he 
comes before us for the first time as a 
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secular composer. Excellent as they are 
from the standpoint of the technical 
knowledge required to write music, we 
find that Mr. Rile is not so much at home 
in this field. The writing of recital and 
concert songs is a very different art from 
the composing of sacred music, and it 
requires experience to work in it with 
freedom. Mr. Rile has melodic fluency 
in these songs, but their style is not as 
fully developed as are his church com- 
positions with which we are familiar. 


* * »*s 

‘‘Melilotte.”” By David Stevens. (Boston: 
Cc. C. Birchard & Co.) 

We must congratulate Mr. Stevens, 


and heartily, too! He is, as is generally 
known, a litterateur of note, collabora- 
tor with Henry Hadley in several of his 
compositions, notably in his grand opera 
“Azora,” to be produced this year in Chi- 
cago. But we did not know that he was 
also a composer. 

He is, however, and in “Melilotte”’ has 
written a fairy operetta in one act that 
is delightful from the first to last meas- 
ure. Both music and text are his, both 
excellent. The little operetta requires 
one-half hour in performance and is a 
story of simple character that will appeal 
to everyone. The music is likewise sim- 
ple, but every bit of it is spontaneous, 
melodious and well written, and just the 
thing for schools to do. Mr. Birchard 
has give it a most handsome edition, 
illustrated in lovely style by Katherine 
Maynadier Daland. These illustrations 


act as a guide for the making of the cos 
tumes; there are directions given for the 
dances, properties and. lights necessary 
for the performance of the work. Mr. 
Stevens will be greatly thanked by the 
many who see this operetta for supplying 
so charming a work to fill an obvious 
need. 


+ a oe 

ROMAN SKETCHES. “The White Pea- 
cock,” “‘Nightfall,”’ “‘“The Fountain of the 

Acqua Paola,’’ “Clouds.’’ By Charles T. 


Griffes, Op. 7. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Conceived with a seriousness that is 
distinct and admirable, Mr. Griffes’s four 
piano pieces after William Sharp deserve 
consideration. Mr. Griffes is, above all, 
a composer of refinement and culture; 
his selection of poems on which he has 
based his pieces shows that conclusively. 

Harmonically they go further than his 
“Fantasy Pieces” published two years 
ago. They are truly a natural develop- 
ment from them. Mr. Griffes’s idiom is 
not unlike that of Ravel; he is consistent 
and expresses himself in it continually 
these days. All of which leads us to be- 
lieve that he feels his music that way. 
If not, he is a very clever actor—and 
would deserve praise for that, were it to 
be the case. All four pieces are difficult 
and can only be played by concert pian- 
ists. They are dedicated, in order, to Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Winifred Christie and Paul 
Rosenfeld, the last named being the critic 
who “discovered” Mr. Griffes last winter 
in the late Seven Arts. A. W. i. 
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SOPRANO WILL TOUR ARMY CAMPS 


Mrs. D. M. Leavenworth to De- 
vote Season to Concerts 
for U. S. Forces 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 14.—“A 
singer of ability, energy and vi- 
sion,” describes Mrs. D. M. Leavenworth, 
soprano, a Rochesterian, who has al- 
ways been in the front rank of those 
interested in the city’s musical welfare. 
Mrs. Leavenworth became interested in 
the community singing idea soon after 
the community chorus was first started 
in Rochester and was the first soloist 
to lend her aid to the movement. The 
debut of the newly organized Community 
Chorus in May, 1914, in a concert at Con- 
vention Hall was ably assisted by Mrs. 
Leavenworth’s beautiful voice and since 
then she has been indefatigable in sup- 
porting the cause of “music for and by 
the people.” 

Mrs. Leavenworth has sung with every 
Community Chorus conducted by Harry 
Barnhart in this part of the country 
(some eight or ten) with the exception 
of Buffalo and East Orange. Twice she 
has sung in Central’ Park at the open-air 
“sings” of the New York Community 
Chorus and was the first soloist with the 
chorus in Syracuse last summer, when 
Mr. Barnhart began having the chorus 
sing for the soldiers at the mobilization 
camp. She sang there on a second occa- 
sion during the summer and also found 
time to sing at two concerts for the men 
at Madison Barracks. 

In her deep sympathy for the wounded 
soldiers returning to their Canadian 
homes from war-stricken Europe, Mrs. 
Leavenworth began, two years ago, sing- 
ing for the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals of Montreal, Ottawa and To- 
ronto. The concerts were given under 
the auspices of the Voluntary Aid De- 





: @ Mishkin 
Mrs. D. M. Leavenworth, Soprano 


tachment, an organization which corre- 
sponds with the American Red Cross in 
this country. 

Plans are being made by those in 
charge of camp singing to have Mrs. 
Leavenworth make a tour of the South- 
ern camps in the immediate future, and 
she expects to devote a large part of her 
time this winter to singing for the sol- 
diers. She was much disappointed at 
the failure of Rochester’s prominent cit- 
izens properly to support the community 
chorus and up to the very last was one 
of the chorus’s most ardent advocates. 
Consequently, the camp singing appealed 
to her immediately as an opportunity for 
community music service, and there can 
be no one doing the same work who has 
her heart in it more than Mrs. Leaven- 
worth. MARY ERTZ WILL. 





ARTISTS DELIGHT ROCHESTER 





Guiomar Novaes and Boston Opera 
Company Warmly Greeted 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 15.—On Tues- 


day morning, Nov. 13, at the Regent 
Theater, the Tuesday Musicale presented 


Guiomar Novaes, pianist, in a _ very 
charming recital. There was a large au- 
dience. 

The Boston Opera Company paid 


Rochester a brief visit on Nov. 14, play- 
ing at the Lyceum Theater in the after- 
noon in “Tales of Hoffmann” and in the 
evening in “Rigoletto.” Both operas 
were presented to small audiences, but 
the latter was warmly enthusiastic. The 
performances were excellent. Ada Nav- 
arrette’s singing of “Caro Nome” in 
“Rigoletto” brought a tumult of ap- 
plause, and Eduardo Le Jarazu as Rigo- 
letto won the audience with the unusual 
combination of equally fine acting and 
singing. M. E. W. 





Tacoma Celebrates Luther Armiversary 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 22.—At the Na- 
tional Quadri-Centennial of the Reforma- 
tion, observed by the Lutheran churches 
of Tacoma, Nov. 4, at the Tacoma The- 
ater, a Festival Chorus of 150 voices, 
under the direction of Rev. E. C. Bloom- 
quist, gave the musical part of the pro- 


gram. Two numbers were offered, one 
by the Swedish composer, Gunnar Wen- 
nerburg, “They That Sow in Tears Shall 
Reap in Joy.” The solo in this striking 
number was sung by Mrs. E. C. Bloom- 
quist. The second number was the 
“Great White Host,” by Grieg, the solo 
in which was capably sung by Thorwald 
Bjorntvedt. 


THREE CONCERTS IN UTICA 





Mannerchor, Trio de Lutéce and Charles 
M. Courboin Heard 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The Utica 
Mannerchor has set an example for 
German-American singing societies in 
this country. At the first of its private 
entertainments of the present season, 
held Monday night in Mannerchor Hall, 
the opening number was the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and it was sung with such 
enthusiasm and spirit by the hundreds of 
German-Americans that there was no 
mistaking the feelings of those present 
toward the U.S. A. 

In the first of the B Sharp Club’s course 
concerts, the Trio de Lutéce was heard by 
an audience which taxed the capacity of 
the Lumberg Theater, Nov. 5. The trio 
with Martha Phillips, soprano, presented 
a program which struck the fancy of 
everyone. Mr. Barrére, the flautist, was 
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at his best, and his playing of “Fan- 
tasie,” by Hué, was a gem. 

Under the auspices of the B Sharp 
Club, Charles M. Courboin, organist, 
gave a recital in Tabernacle Baptist 
Church Monday evening. The recital 
was presented for the members of the B 
Sharp Club and the Central New York 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. The church was filled and the 
audience was a very appreciative — 

M. J. H. 


BROOKLYN GREETS KREISLER 








Large Audience Gives Enthusiastic Wel- 
come to Violinist 


Fritz Kreisler, under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute, gave a masterly 
recital in the Opera House of the Acad- 
emy of Music on Monday evening, Nov. 
19, and those who made up the large 
audience were more than enthusiastic. 
They recalled him again and again, even 
after the lights were dimmed at the 
end and applauded lustily every offering. 

Mr. Kreisler’s art was never better 
displayed than on this occasion. He 
opened with Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor 
in three movements; the Sarabande, 
Double and Bourrée from Bach’s B Minor 
Suites for violin alone. Then followed 
Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in D Minor, No. 
4; two groups of shorter selections, in- 
cluding Friedemann Bach’s Grave in C 
Minor, Beethoven’s Cavatina in E Flat 
Major, a Minuet by Haydn in D Major 
and a Rondo by Schubert, both tran- 
scribed by Carl Friedberg; “A Song 
Without Words,” by Edwin Grasse, 
Brooklyn’s blind composer and violinist; 
“Waves at Play,” by the same com- 
poser; Kreisler’s “Polichinelle” (which 
was repeated), Smetana’s “Slavonic 
Fantasy” and “La Gitana,” arranged by 
Kreisler, which he was also forced to re- 
peat. i! = 5 





Messrs. Eichheim and Charles Earn Es- 
teem in Violin and Piano Recital 


Henry Eichheim, violinist, and Sam 
Charles, pianist, both of Boston, gave 
a recital in A€olian Hall on Thursday 
afternoon of last week, devoting them- 
selves to modern French music, which is 
their especial field. The artists are ex- 
cellent musicians, gifted both in joint and 
solo work, though only the pianist was 
heard alone. Mr. Eichheim possesses an 
admirable technique and a fine under- 
standing of what he essays, his only 
flaws being occasionally insecure intona- 
tion and a tone not invariably smooth. 
He and Mr. Charles played together 
Iaure’s frequently beautiful violin and 
piano sonata and the recently written 
sonata of Debussy. This last, about 
which a good deal of talk has been 
wasted lately merely because it happens 


to be a sonata, serves no apparent pur- 
pose except it be to show how completely 
the composer, upon whose accents the 
world hung avidly ten years back, is to- 
day written out. 

Mr. Charles played Debussy’s “Audi- 
ences du clair de lune,” “Fireworks,” 
“Goldfish” and “Bells Through the 
Leaves,” as well as Ravel’s “Le Gibet” 
and “Alborada del gracioso” in a style 
distinguished by technical finish and 
considerable grasp of the native essence 
of the music. ms: Ps 3. 


GIVES NOVEL PROGRAM 


Brooklyn Hears Songs by American 
Women Sung by Philomela Club 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, di- 
rected by Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, 
who is well known for her recitals fea- 
turing “Songs of American Women,” 
gave a pleasing concert in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 20. The entire program was made 
up of songs written by American women, 
and included in its first group Augusta 
E. Stetson’s “Our America,’ Mabel W. 
Daniel’s “Song of the Persian Captive,” 
“Sleep, Little Lady,’ Marion Bauer’s 
“Fair Daffodils” and “Mother Earth,” 
by Florence Parr Gere. 

May Mukle, ’cellist, played several fine 
offerings, among them being an “Air” 
by Purcell (arranged by Agnes Lam- 
bert), “La Fileuse” by Dunkler, “Idylle” 
by Ethel Barns, “Melodie” by Frank 
Bridge and “Lullaby” by Alice Bredt- 
Verne. 

The second group by the club offered 
Floy Little Bartlett’s charming “Sweet 
Little Woman o’ Mine,” Fay Foster’s “In 
the Carpenter Shop,” with incidental 
solos by Mrs. Harold M. Krey, and 
“Roses in Madrid,” Gena Branscombe, 
with an incidental trio, Miss Treffs, Mrs. 
Barry and Miss Hausston. The concert 
was preceded by a fifteen-minute organ 
recital by Alice McNeil. ye 5 


Unique Recital to Be Given in Aid of 
French Wounded 


An interpretation of the Spirit of 
France symbolized in pianoforte music 
will be given in the Greenwich Village 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 2. 
The soloist will be Charles Anthony, 
pianist. The program includes numbers 
by Debussy, Chopin, Faure, Cyril Scott 
and César Franck. The proceeds of the 
concert will be donated to the American 
Fund for French Wounded. 

New York Mozart Society Presents 
Ambulance to Red Cross 


The Red Cross Auxiliary of the Mo- 
zart Society of New York City has pre- 
sented to the American National Red 
Cross two ambulances and a_ kitchen 
trailer. The motors were dedicated to 
Generals Grant, Sherman and Lee. 
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MANY NOVELTIES TO BE PRESENTED 
TO PARIS OPERA-GOERS THIS SEASON 


Grand Opéra and Opéra Comique Will Carry Through Winter Season in Spite of Many Difficulties —Ray- 
mond Rose’s “Jeanne d’Arc,’’ Saint-Sdens’s ‘‘Henry VIII,’’ and Rameau’s “‘Castor and Pollux’’ to 
Be Among Works Given at the Grand —Comique Plans to Produce “‘Béatrice’”’ by Messager and Give 
a Revival of Fauré’s ‘“‘Pénélope’”’—Pierné and Chevillard Conduct at Opening of Colonne-Lamoureux 


Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Nov. 1, 1917. 


HE Colonne - Lamoureux Concerts 
have opened under unusually favor- 

able auspices this season. The parti- 
tions are not so well balanced, but the 
musicians are of the first rank and the 
ensemble playing is even better than it 
was last year, the new members being 
premier prix of the Conservatoire. At 
the first concert of the organization, held, 
as usual, at Salle Gaveau, both Pierné 
and Chevillard directed, and their num- 
bers, though quite different, were given 
in a most finished manner. There is no 
rivalry between these two masters; both 
are artists, both have their niche in the 
Paris world of music and both are very 
popular not only with audiences, but 
with the players of the Colonne-Lamou- 
reux. At the first matinée the soloist 


was Edmée Favart of the Opéra Co- 
mique, who gave an aria of “Le Roi 
d’Ys” and that charming chanson, ‘“Tim- 
bre d’Argent.” 

The concert of Sunday last was more 
serious than that of its predecessors, 
but it will be some weeks yet before the 
music world will get down to hard study. 
Pierné and Chevillard both realize that 
people after a long vacation are not quite 
ready for anything long or heavy, and 
the program was very tactful and dis- 
creet. It comprised: “Suite en Re 
Major,” Bach; “Concerto for Flute and 
Harp,” Mozart (the harp was played by 
Henriette Renie, the flute by Marcel 
Moyse); Overture “Leonore,”’ No. 3, 
Beethoven; “Queen Mab” (Poéme Sym- 
phonique), Holbrooke; “Le Festin de 
VAraignée,” Ballet, Fragments Sym- 
phonique, Albert Roussel; “Capriccio 
Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. The or- 
chestra was directed by Gabriel Pierné. 

The “Queen Mab,” given for the first 
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time in France, attracted more atten- 
tion than any piece-on the program. It 
is said to be based on a scene of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Certainly it covers a di- 
versity of thoughts and impressions, and 
the sentiments of the listener are 
wrought up one moment to be lulled the 
next in the almost unearthly harmonies. 
The composition is in three parts, which, 
however, are played without interrup- 
tion, and it was the opinion of many per- 
sons that with a breath spot between the 
highly colored masterpiece would be 
more highly appreciated. As a whole, 
the “Queen Mab” was a success, and it 
is probable we will hear more of this 
English composer during the winter, for 
his work compares most favorably with 
the best French modern composers and 
he stands head and shoulders over many 
so-called popular composers. 


The “Festin de ]’Araignée” is a great 
favorite in France. It is very descrip- 
tive, and this is the idea the composer 
follows: A spider rests quietly in his 
web on a sweet summer day. Ants enter 
and discover a rose petal, which they 
commence to bury. A butterfly appears 
on the scene and after a short dance be- 
comes entangled in the spider web and 
soon dies in agony. The spider in the 
excitement of trying to evade the ants 
and to imprison the poor butterfly, meets 
his death, and the ants in grand funeral 
pomp inter him. The garden again 
grows quiet, the sun descends and the 
original theme is suggested in a pathetic 
minor cadence. 


Present “Jeanne d’Arc” 


Up to a short time ago it was thought 
the Grand Opéra would not open this 
season or at least not till after the new 
year. Musicians are lacking, there are 
insufficient stage hands, the leading sing- 
ers are in the trenches or in America 
and, as for chorus, it is impossible to or- 
ganize one with middle aged men and 
women. If the Grand does proceed with 
a winter program then it is to be con- 
gratulated on a heroic undertaking. 


Raymond Rose, the English composer, 
of whom I have spoken in my communi- 
cations, is to have his opera, “Jeanne 
d’Are,” presented at the Grand on Nov. 
8. The work has already been given at 
Covent Garden, London, and as _ the 
scenery could be brought over, this was 
advantageous to the composer and made 
the giving of the opera in Paris possible. 
Rose was given carte blanche by the 
management, so he selected his own sing- 
ers and orchestra and is working hard 
with them. The proceeds will go to the 
English and French Red Cross, and the 
price of seats has been so arranged that 
those not millionaires may attend. 
Marthe Chenal will-.take the rdéle of 
Jeanne, “la Pucelle.” and it is announced, 
will sing in English. 

Saint-Saéns’s “Henry VIII” will offi- 
cially open the season at the Grand, Nov. 
15. The Italian baritone, Battistini, will 
take the leading r6éle, and Lapeyrette and 
Demougeot will impersonate: the rivals, 
Catherine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. 
Saint-Saéns is now in his eighty-third 
year, yet he will direct the orchestra, 
and that alone will be worth going to 
see. 

Lucienne Bréval, the classic singer, 
will be soprano soloist in Rameau’s “‘Cas- 
tor and Pollux,” an opera yet unknown, 
said to be delightful, with its old world 
music and decorations and dances of the 
eighteenth century. Ever since the tragic 
death of Granados and his wife, the 
public has been clamoring for his works, 
and his lyric drama, ‘“Goyescas,’” is 
promised. The costumes and scenery 
are by the Spanish painter, Zuloaga, and 
the opera and stage setting will show us 
bits of Madrid and corners of the coun- 
try of Granados. 


Leon Bakst is working on the scenery 
of the Russian opera, “Sotko,” by- Korasa- 
koff. “Fétes Galantes,” the remarkable 
ballet of Debussy, will be heard; also his 
lyric version of “St. Sebastien” of Ga- 
briel d’Annunzio. The eminent Debussy 
has recently returned from a prolonged 
stay in Spain, and it is said is full of 
renewed courage and youth and has got 
down to his desk to do more virile work 
than ever. 


“Béatrice” at Comique 


A new singer at the Opéra Comique 
this season is Yvonne Chazel, of whom 
I wrote in my letter from Deauville, 
where she was singing during the sum- 
mer. Chazel was something of an ama- 
teur then, but she has a pleasing voice, 
she has talent for acting and I am told 
that the regisseur of the Opéra Comique 
has been putting her through all sorts 
of training since her return from Deau- 
ville-Trouville. At all events, she is 
to create a very important roe, “Béat- 
rice,” of Messager. The work will be 
presented next week at the Comique, 
with Charles Fontaine, and Bailly is 
painting the scenery. This opera has 
been promised Parisians a long time and 
we are much interested in the premiére. 

“Penélope” of Gabriel Faure will be 
given at the Comique later. This was 
brought out four years ago at the The- 
atre des Champs Elysees, the role cre- 
ated by Bréval, and the piece was a suc- 
cess. No doubt the mythological sub- 
ject will prove a drawing card, for the 
music and stage setting are most satis- 
fying. Chenal is expected to take the 
ro‘e of Pénélope. 

Other novelties are anticipated, but 
the management wisely promises little. 
That the Grand, Opéra Comique and 
Gaité Lyrique can put on opera at all, 
with a hideous war afflicting the wor!d 
and the enemy still on French soil, is a 
tribute to the courage and pugnacity of 
the people. 

“The Merchant of Venice,” produced 
at the Théatre Antoine, is drawing 
crowds just now, not only because of 
the lovely stage setting and originality 
of many features, but because of the 
music that accompanies parts of the 
drama. “The Merchant” does not lose 
much by translation, and the French 
have grasped rather well the Shake- 
spearean idea. However, no matter how 
Gallically applied and acted, one must 
remember that the piece was supposed 
to have transpired at Venice, in the very 
heart of the Latins, and Latins probably 
have the right more than the Anglo- 
Saxon to construe the words and follow 
the lines in movement according to their 
interpretation. 

Henri Rabaud, who composed “Marouf, 
Savetier du Caire,” has made the music 
for “The Merchant.” It is delicious 
throughout, with its deep suggestions of 
sixteenth century chansons, and in the 
scene where Antonio chooses from among 
the caskets, it is stirring and, even 
though one did not understand the plot, 
such music would force one to realize 
that something unusual and momentous 
were going on. “The Merchant of Ven- 
ico” so far is the only drawing card at 
theaters, and when one sums up the situ- 
ation, one feels that the quaint, simple, 
harmonious strains of Rabaud are large- 
ly responsible for the success. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Gifted Artists Give Concerts in Erie, Pa. 


ERIE, PA., Nov. 17.—Marie Morrisey, 
the contralto, gave a recital at the Ma- 
sonic Temple on Nov. 5, assisted by Philip 
Scheif, violinist. On Nov. 14 Margaret 
Volavy, pianist, and Marie Louise Wag- 
ner, soprano, appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Winter Piano Company. 

Several concerts of interest have been 
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given recently, one of the most notable 
of which was the production of Clarence 
Bawden’s cantata, “The River of Stars,” 
under the auspices of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The cantata was di- 
rected by H. B. Vincent, with the com- 
poser at the piano and the solos were 
sung by Mary Quinn, soprano. 
E. McC. 





Birmingham, Ala., Holds Twenty-sixth 
Community Sing 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 21.—The 
twenty-sixth Jefferson County commu- 
nity sing took place at the Bijou Theater 
on the afternoon of Nov. 18, under the 
direction of Robert Lawrence. The pro- 
gram was opened with the singing of the 
doxology and closed with the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Philip 
Memoli, offered numbers by Suppé, Han- 
del and Myddleton and Mrs. J. J. Strick- 
land sang an aria from “Butterfly.” 





Newport, R. I.—Badrig Vartan Guer- 
chenian, tenor, gave a song recital on 
Nov. 17 at the United States Naval 
Training Station. 








WYNNE 
a PYLE 


In her New York Recital, Aeolian 
Hall, Nov. 19, 1917. 


New York Tribune—‘Wynne Pyle, in her 
interesting program at Aeolian Hall last 
evening, showed a sympathetic feeling for 
tonal and dynamic values and much grace in 
the tender moods of her music.” 
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“MENTALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


THAT IS MUSICAL OR UNMUSICAL” 





Author Asserts That Head Voice 
May Be Produced as Eas- 
ily as Lower 


NEW book on “The Head Voice and 

Other Problems,” by D. A. Clip- 
pinger, issued by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, embodies observations made during 
this teacher’s years of experience as con- 
ductor of the Chicago Madrigal Club and 
other choral bodies, and as director of 
the Clippinger Studios in Chicago. The 
work is in a sense a continuation and 
elaboration of ideas set forth in eight 


previous works, but it also deals with 
different material and many new ideas 
are given for the guidance of vocal teach- 
ers and students. 

“For many years,” says Mr. Clippinger 
in his preface, “I have had a conviction 
that voice training is much simpler and 
less involved than it is generally con- 
sidered. I am convinced that far too 
much is made of vocal mechanism, which 
under normal conditions always responds 
automatically. Beautiful tone should be 
the primary aim of all voice teaching, 
and more care should be given to form- 
ing the student’s tone concept than to 
that of teaching how to control his throat 
by direct effort.” 

Mr. Clippinger decries so-called “meth- 
ods,” and declares that good tone is 
known by the sound, not the feel of it. 
The response of the mechanism in cor- 
rect singing is automatic. 

He begins his discussion of the head 
tone with a statement that the develop- 
ment of the upper, or head voice, is the 
most difficult as well as the most impor- 
tant part of the training of the singing 
voice. “It should be produced,” he says, 
“with as much comfort as the middle or 
lower, but a majority of singers pro- 
duce their upper voice with more or less 
difficulty. There is nothing in the tone 
world so keautiful as the male or female 
head voice when properly produced, and 
there is nothing so excruciatingly dis- 
tressing as the same voice badly pro- 
duced. The pure head voice is unique in 
its beauty. It is full of freedom, elas- 
ticity, spiritual exaltation. Its charm is 
irresistible. Ht is a joy alike to the singer 
and to the listener. It is the most im- 
portant part of any singer’s equipment. 


Warns Against Haste 


Mr. Clippinger discusses why this uni- 
versally recognized charm of singing, the 
good head voice, is so difficult and why 
so few have it. The book is offered as 
a guide rather than as a reformer. One 
of the principal evils that it attacks is 
‘the spirit of enterprise which attempts to 
build up a voice in a hurry; this calls 
for big tone, and neither pupil nor 
teacher, in many cases sees why this 
should not be obtained at once. 

“The ability to use the full power of 
the upper voice when occasion demands is 
necessary and right,” he says, “but 
merely to be able to sing high and loud 
means nothing. All that is required for 
that is a strong physique and determina- 
tion. Such voice building requires but 
little time and no musical sense what- 
ever; but to be able to sing the upper 
register with full power, emotional in- 
tensity, musical quality and ease, is the 
result of long and careful work under 
the ear of a teacher whose sense of tone 





D. A. Clippinger, Author of “The Head 
Voice and Other Problems” 


quality is so refined that it will detect 
instantly the slightest degree of resist- 
ance and not allow it to continue. 

“Tt is the mentality of the individual, 
not his body, that is musical or unmu- 
sical. There is nothing physical in voice 
production save the instrument, and a 
strong physique has no more to do with 
good singing than it has with good piano 
playing. Voice production is a menta! 
phenomenon. It is mentality of the 
singer impressing itself on the vocal in- 
strument and expressing itself through 
ad . F. W. 





ORATORIO ARTISTS AT CANTON 





Two Large Audiences Welcome Appear- 
ance of Well-Known Singers 


CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 18.—The Ora- 
torio Artists, composed of Myrtle Thorn- 
burg, soprano; Nevada Van Der Veer, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Fred- 
erick Wheeler, basso, filled the third 
number of the People’s Musical Course 
on Nov. 12 and 13, to two different audi- 
ences of about 3500 persons each. 

The best two numbers were possibly 
“The Spinning Wheel” Quartet from 
“Martha” and the Quartet from “Rigo- 
letto.”” Each member gave pleasing solos, 
including the accompanist, Frank Brown. 

R. L. M. 





Humiston Gives MacDowell Lecture- 
Recital for Club Members 


A lecture on MacDowell and the Peter- 
borough community, with. piano illustra- 
tions, was given on Nov. 19 by William 
H. Humiston, assistant conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Howard Duffield, New 
York City, before the Pi Tau Kappa 
Club. 

Mr. Humiston is an authority on the 
works of the late composer, having been 
one of his pupils and also having been 
chosen by Mrs. MacDowell as his musi- 
cal executor. 

Mr. Humiston began his program with 


.a short talk on the Peterborough com- 
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munity, telling how it was started and 
explaining its object. Before each of 
the seven groups of piano numbers he 
described their form and told interest- 
ing anecdotes which bore upon the com- 
positions. Apologies which he made for 
his lack of piano technique were proved 
unnecessary, as Mr. Humiston delivered 
all of the numbers in a way which was 
above criticism. Ss fe Te 





Mabel Beddoe Gives Second Program 
in Wanamaker Anniversary Series 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, appeared at 
the second of the Artists’ Anniversary 
Concerts in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Nov. 19. Miss Bed- 
doe sang “War,” by Rogers; “Sleepy 
Lan’,” by Hammond, and “The Danza,” 
by Chadwick, making an excellent im- 
pression with the second number. The 
Rogers number is one that requires more 
than one hearing and the Chadwick song, 
taken at too slow a tempo and with too 
much rubato, lost a measure of its ef- 
fectiveness. Miss Beddoe’s voice, how- 
ever, is fine in quality and well produced 
and she infuses much personal charm 
into her work. J. A. H. 


Short Tour of Middle West Opens 
Ethelynde Smith’s Season 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, returned 
this week from a’short tour of the Middle 
West. One of her engagements was un- 
der the auspices of Aurora College at 
Aurora, Ill. This was a re-engagement 
following her appearance there last 
March. She gave an interesting pro- 
gram of twenty songs, which was _ in- 
creased by many encores. On Nov. 14 
she sang in Chicago, where she was 
given an ovation by a capacity audience. 
Two other interesting engagements were 


at Godfrey, Ill., where Miss Smith sang 
at the Monticello Seminary for Girls, and 
at St. Louis, where she appeared at the 
Missouri Schoo] for the Blind. This was 
a re-engagement. In January Miss Smith 
will make a tour of the South and will go 
to the Pacific Coast in the spring. 





HUMANITARIANS HEAR ARTISTS 





Buhlig, Christine Langenhan and Helene 
Scholder Give Program 


The eighty-eighth meeting and concert 
of the Humanitarian Cult took place at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
20. The program was given by Helene 
Scholder, ’cellist; Richard Buhlig, pian- 
ist, and Christine Langenhan, soprano. 
Miss Scholder offered numbers by Saint- 
Saéns, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Popper; 
Mr. Buhlig played a group by Chopin 
and one by Albeniz, and Miss Langen- 
han sang a group of songs by Tschai- 
kowsky and one which included numbers 
by Rogers, Marion Bauer and Dvorak. 

Miss Scholder played with finish and 
in her second group she was warmly ap- 
plauded. The rather unfamiliar Polon- 
aise and Nocturne of Chopin, which Mr. 
Buhlig played, were not calculated to 
bring out his best points. The Spanish 
works were delivered with good rhythm 
and proved interesting. Miss Langen- 
han’s voice is one of large volume and 
fine quality, but her delivery was some- 
what uncertain. She redeemed herself 
in her second group and won applause 
by her two Dvorak “Gypsy Melodies.” 

Concerts of this type, where many of 
the audience talk throughout the num- 
bers and otherwise disturb their neigh- 
bors, are trying occasions for musical 
artists presenting the program. 

J. A. H. 
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MARGULIES TRIO AS POTENT AS EVER 





Artists Play Franck’s Opus One 
at First of Two New 
York Concerts 


Owing to conditions created by the 
war, there will be only two concerts this 
season by the Adele Margulies Trio in- 
stead of the customary three. The first 
of these took place in Aolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening of last week, when Miss 
Margulies and her associates, Messrs. 
Lichtenberg and Schroeder, gave a pro- 
gram containing César Franck’s F 
Minor Trio, Op. 1, No. 1; a sonata for 
violin and piano in E Minor by the 
Italian, Enrico Bossi, and Beethoven’s 
great B Flat Trio, which is no stranger 
at the Margulies functions. The organ- 
ization began its fourteenth season 
auspiciously. It has made a firm place 
for itself in the musical life of this 
city and its devoted and supremely artis- 
tic cultivation of music for the combina- 
tion of piano and strings has_ been 
marked through its many years by a sur- 
passing zeal and a devotion to the high- 
est standards of performance. The play- 
ing of the three artists displays all the 
finish that comes from indefatigable re- 
hearsal and faultless musicianship and 
it exacts the esteem of music-lovers by 
the sincerity and earnestness pervading 
it. 

Apart from Beethoven’s monumental 
Trio the music presented last week was 
scarcely of plenary inspiration. The 
Trio of César Franck, written when he 
was but eighteen and still a pupil of 
Cherubini at the Paris Conservatoire, is 
of far less importance intrinsically than 
as a previsagement of this master’s ma- 
turer methods. Slight as its materials 
mostly are, the harmonic and structural 
devices, nevertheless, look forward, 
sometimes with surprising vividness, to 


the greater Franck. The gradual spir- 
itual clarification of the themes, the 
“ascent toward light,” as d’Indy calls it, 
and the idea of thematic community, 
brought to its highest fulfillment in the 
Symphony, the Violin Sonata and the 


Quartet, are here compellingly fore- 
shadowed. 
Bossi’s Sonata, dating from 1893, 


shows Brahms and Franck influences in 
its opening movement, but despite crafts- 
manship and certain interesting pages of 
the austere cast of thought distinguish- 
ing this composer, grows after a time 
dry and dull. Miss Margulies and Mr. 
Lichtenberg played it with much care, 
however. we eo. FF 


TWO CONCERTS AT OBERLIN 





Artist Recital and Hostess House Benefit 
Given—Prepare “Messiah” 


OBERLIN, OHI0, Nov. 16.—The third 
artist recital in the Oberlin Course was 
of especial interest to the large audience 
because it introduced four local musi- 
cians—Charlotte Demuth Williams, vio- 
lin; Maurice Koessler, viola; Friedrich 
Goerner, ’cello, and William K. Brecken- 
ridge, piano. These members of the 
Oberlin Conservatory faculty united in 
giving a most delightful recital for piano 
and strings. The program included num- 
bers by Beethoven, Boellmann and 
Chausson. 

On Nov. 10 the members of the Ober- 
lin Conservatory faculty and the Con- 
servatory Orchestra gave a concert for 
the benefit of the Hostess House being 
erected at Camp Sherman by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. The 
participants were Herbert Harroun, 
tenor; Ada Morris Hastings, pianist; 
Margaret Jones Adams, soprano, and 
Charlotte Demuth Williams, violinist. 

The Oberlin Musical Union announces 
its usual performance of “The Messiah” 
for Dec. 13. The soloists this year are 
to be Laura Van Kuran of Syracuse, N. 
Y., soprano; Nevada Van der Veer of 


New York, contralto; Allen Hinckley of 
New York, baritone, and Allan Mc- 
Quhae of Cleveland, tenor. Mr. Mc- 
Quhae is a young Cleveland tenor who 
is meeting with great success. The 
Oberlin Conservatory and Prof. Bruce 
Davis, organist, will accompany the 
Union. Dr. George Whitfield Andrews is 
the director. i ae. ie 





HAVENS AIDS OBERHOFFER 





American Pianist Soloist at Symphony 
Concert—Begin Series for Children 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 14. — The 
first concert of the seventh season of 
Young People’s Concerts by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra was a great 
success from the standpoint of attend- 
ance, performance and enthusiasm. The 
title of the winter series is “Master Com- 
posers.” The first program was devoted 
to Franz Liszt. Thus are the children 
of Minneapolis being helped by Conduc- 
tor Oberhoffer to acquire a musical ap- 
preciation. The program included the 
Polonaise, No. 2, orchestrated by Mueller 
Berghaus; the second movement from 
the “Faust” Symphony; a Liebestraum, 
orchestrated by Emil Oberhoffer; “The 
Preludes” and Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 
2 (Mueller-Berghaus orchestration), with 
harp cadenza by Henry Williams. 

A second occasion for the appearance 
of the orchestra within the week was 
the fourth popular concert Sunday after- 
noon. Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, “The 
River Moldau,” was the principal orches- 
tral offering. Other numbers were the 
Ipollitoff-Iwanoff March of the Sardar 
from “Caucasian Sketches,” induced 
through d’Albert’s Overture to “The Im- 
provisator”; Serenade for Violin and 
Orchestra, Sibelius, in which Mr. Czer- 
wonky found his usual welcome from the 
audience; “Le Baiser d’Eunice” from the 
“Quo Vadis” of Nougues, permeated with 
sentiment which was voiced especially 
by the solo ’cello by Cornelius Van Vliet, 
and the waltz, “Village Swallows,” by 
Josef Strauss. 

Raymond Havens, pianist, was soloist 


in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, No. 1, in B 
I‘lat Minor, which was marked by steady 
rhythms, good tempi, sensitive phras- 
ing and the use of tone that was always 
musical. In acknowledgment of much 
applause, Mr. Havens added Chopin’s 
“Butterfly” Etude. 

Interest centered Friday night on the 
first appearance here of Jan Chiapusso, 
a gifted pianist, at the Unitarian 
Church, under the auspices of the Minne- 
apolis School of Music. F. L. C. B. 





ZIMBALIST IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Violinist Delights Music-Lovers in Re- 
cital—Soldier Tenor Aids Club 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 12.—Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, gave a recital at the 
Shrine Temple on Nov. 9 before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. His program 
included the Handel E Major Sonata, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” and two 
groups of shorter numbers by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Gossec, Couperin and others. Mr. 
Zimbalist responded to numerous en- 
cores, repeating some of the numbers on 
the program and adding others. Samuel 
Chotzinoff was accompanist. 

The Mendelssohn Club concert on Nov. 
8 brought forward Private Arthur 
Kraft of the 344th U. S. Infantry, for- 
merly of Chicago, now at Camp Grant. 
Mr. Kraft offered several groups of songs 
and besides disclosing a tenor voice of 
excellent quality, he sang with taste and 
musical understanding. Helen Crum 
was heard in two groups (in costume) 
of traditional English and Kentucky 
Mountain songs, and Pauline Clemmer, 
coloratura soprano, made her début with 
the club. Others on the program were 
Lema Davis, Annie Walton, Susan Whit- 
tlesey and Mrs. Frederick Gardner, 
pianists. 

Privates Kraft and Robert Birch, or- 
ganist, gave a program at the Second 
Congregational Church on Nov. 11, at 
which the audience was so large that 
several hundred persons were unable to 
secure even standing room. H., F. 
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MABEL BEDDOE TO 
MAKE JOINT TOUR 
WITH TINA LERNER 

















Mabel Beddoe, Canadian Contralto 


Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, 
has had a number of engagements in 
November, among them one in Pelham 


Manor, Nov. 13. Another was in 
Brooklyn Nov. 25 and a third in East 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 28. She will sing in 
New Wilmington, Pa., and Pittsburgh 
just prior to starting on a Western tour 
Jan. 21. This will be a joint recital tour 
with Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist. 
Miss Beddoe’s early engagements this 
season have resulted in several re-en- 
gagements for later this fall. She is fea- 
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turing old Italian and modern French 
compositions, as well as some new Rus- 
sian numbers of Kurt Schindler on her 
recital programs. Miss Beddoe’s inti- 
mate knowledge of French, German and 
Italian has been of the greatest value to 
her in the singing of songs in these lan- 
guages. Her enunciation is uncommonly 
clear. 

In addition to her vocal studies, Miss 
Beddoe has devoted much time to the 
piano and harmony, and is a thorough 
musician. When she was a student at 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music ske 
was strongly advised to go through for a 
degree of Doctor of Music, but she pre- 
ferred a career as a singer. 


ZOELLNERS IN TERRE HAUTE 





Quartet Makes Excellent Impression in 
Program of Moderns 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Nov. 14.—A large 
and enthusiastic audience, augmented by 
a delegation of music- lovers from Terre 
Haute, greeted the Zoellner String Quar- 
tet upon its appearance Nov. 9 in the 
beautiful auditorium of the Conservatory 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. The quartet 
played an entirely modern program, gen- 
erously responding with several encores. 
The players were in especially fine fettle, 
performing with a charm and exquisite 
refinement, exceptional even for this ex- 
cellent organization. The two Indian 
Dances by Charles Skilton won especial 
favor with the audience. 

An organ recital by Arthur Dunham 
was given on Nov. 13 at the new Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church on the organ 
which has recently been installed there. 
Probably a thousand or more persons 
attended this recital. This is a new 
venture on the part of Centenary 
Church, which is setting a standard in 
this part of the country for progressive- 
ness in church activities along this line. 
The leaders in the church feel that music 
is one of the most elevating influences 
that can be brought into a community 
and that the church has not utilized this 
factor in the past as it should. Al- 
though organ recitals will be for a time 
the offering of the church, this is only 
the beginning of a plan much larger in 
scope which will eventually include al! 
forms of musical entertainment. 

L. E. A. 


KREISLER AIDS ORPHANS 








Violinist Says He Sent Funds Abroad 
Only for Relief Purposes 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 12.— Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, who is now touring in 
America, is indignant at reports that 
have been circulated to the effect that 
he has been sending funds abroad for 
the aid and comfort of enemies of the 
United States, money earned here by 
his concerts. Mr. Kreisler says that he 
has sent money to Europe before this 
country declared war, but he states that 
it has been for the relief of orphans of 
Russian and Serbian soldiers for whom 
his wife had cared upon their deathbeds. 
He also says that a large portion of the 
amounts sent went to his own father, 
seventy-four years old, a physician and 
professor of zoology, who suffered great 
financial loss in the first Russian inva- 
sion and subsequently was paralyzed. 
Seventeen artists and their families who 
were stranded in Austria at the outbreak 
of the war have also been recipients of 
the violinist’s bounty. 

Mr. Kreisler also denies that he is 
here on furlough. He says that he was 


,wounded in battle on the Russian front 


after six weeks of service at the out- 
break of the war and was discharged as 
an invalid. 
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The fortunate owner 
Piano always gets more use and 
enjoyment out of it than is repre- 
sented by the price. 


The desire of every purchaser of a 
Piano is to own a 


STIEFF 


The recognized high standard of the 
Stieff Piano is undisputed and its 
VALUE is known by those who 
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VALUE 


Stieff Piano has a VALUE 
which has been fixed by the price 


for which it is sold, but that price 
its real VALUE. 


of a Stie ff 
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AIDS NATIVE COMPOSERS 





“Correo Musical” of Buenos Aires Prom- 
inent Factor in Artistic Life 


BUENOS AIRES, SOUTH AMERICA, Oct. 
9.—One of the prominent factors in the 
musical life of South America and one 
that has had a highly beneficial effect is 
the “Correo Musical,” published by Sr. 
Ancelli. The publisher has taken great 
interest in bringing the work of native 
composers to the attention of the public, 
and the standards of musical excellence 
which he has championed are beginning 
to bear visible results, both in the sup- 
port and appreciation of good music and 
in recognition of merit displayed by com- 
posers who are striving to interpret 
the spirit of the country. 

Saint-Saéns, Marinuzzi and Mascagni 
are among the contributors to the “Cor- 
reo Musical.” 





Give First Concert of Series Sponsored 
by Women’s Clubs of Delaware 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 14.—A series 
of concerts under the auspices of the 
women’s clubs of the cities and towns of 
Delaware, has been arranged for the 
coming winter. The first concert was 
given recently for the New Century Club 
at Middletown by Mrs. Katherine Wales, 
soprano, and Margery Hamilton Hill, 
pianist. Mrs. Wales sang an aria from 
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Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” and songs 
by Clay, Cornelius, Harriet Ware and 
others. Miss Hill gave the Novelette in 
F, by Schumann, and a group of shorter 
pieces by Sinding, Pierné and Mac- 
Dowell. 7. < 


Philadelphia Musical Bureau Arranges 
Many Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19.—By arrange- 
ment with the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, the enterprising Philadelphia 
Musical Bureau will manage the Phila- 
delphia recital of Mischa Elman, booked 
for Jan. 12, 1918, at the Academy of 
Music. Out-of-town bookings announced 
by this management include Jacobinoff 
appearances in Reading, Nov. 22; Allen- 
town, Nov. 25; Harrisburg, Dec. 4; 
Pottsville, Dec. 5; Albany, Dec. 10; St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 21-22; 
New York Philharmonic Society, Jan. 27; 
A£olian Hall, New York, Feb. 16. 
Hunter Welsh will give a recital under 
the Bureau’s management in Wither- 
spoon Hall here this season, and the Phil- 
harmonic Society comes in February for 
its annual concert. Joseph Malkin, the 
Russian ’cellist, and Theodore Cella, both 
members of the Boston Symphony, are 
also scheduled for appearances in Jan- 
uary. 


Musical Program at Laying of Corner- 
stone at University of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL., Nov. 16.—The corner- 
stone of Tina Weedon Smith Building at 
the University of Illinois was dedicated 
on the afternoon of Nov. 9. Beside vari- 
ous addresses, a musical program was 
given by J. Lawrence Erb, organist, and 
the University Orchestra and Choral So- 
ciety. Fred W. Spencer was heard in 
the Wieniawski “Legende,” accompanied 
by Mrs. A. F. Fay. 





Mrs. Enid La Mont, lecturer on opera 
and folk music, has recently joined the 
faculty of the Milton Aborn Opera 
School. Mrs. La Mont has been giving 
similar lectures under the auspices of 
the Board of Education of New York for 
the past six years. 
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BEECHAM COMPANY REVIVING “IL SERAGLIO” 
BEFORE CONCLUDING ITS LONDON SEASON 


Many Operatic Novelties on Organization’s List—-Rimsky’s ‘“‘Symphonietta’”’ Presented at Second Queen’s 
Hall Concert—New Organ Sonata by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford Wins Favor—Début of Paula 


St. Clair is Feature of Ballad Concert—Sybil Eaton Introduces 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., Nov. 4, 1917. 


HERE is so much attractive material 
in the Beecham Opera Company’s 
répertoire that a week without a novelty 
comes almost as a boon. This week saw 
the second performance of ‘“Khovants- 
china,” which was excellent in every 
way, and the coming week gives the third 
for this remarkable Russian opera, as 
well as a revival of “Il Seraglio,” which 
we regret to see has not yet received an 
English christening. Ere long this ex- 
cellent and interesting company will be 
leaving us for Manchester, where they 
are always sure of a hearty welcome and 
where, it is whispered, they will eventual- 
ly find a permanent home. 

Without a novelty at its “pop” concert 
the London String Quartet brought for- 
ward an interesting program and a 
couple of much liked but entirely un- 
hackneyed works. York Bowen’s clever 
“Poem” for viola, harp and organ, and 
Ernest Chausson’s “Chanson Perpetu- 
elle’ for voice, piano and strings, were 
beautiful and highly imaginative. At 
the last moment Muriel Foster was un- 
able to appear and her place was taken 


by Mlle. Fernande Pironnay, who was 
somewhat nervous. We hope to hear it 
again under more favorable conditions 
at no distant date. The other two items 
were Beethoven’s Quartet in D and 
Haydn’s Quartet in B Flat. 


The second Symphony Concert at 
Queens Hall took place on Saturday 


afternoon, when a diversified and well 
chosen program proved attractive. An 
element of comparative novelty was sup- 
plied by Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sym- 
phonietta upon Russian Folk Tunes.” 
Classic music was represented by Bee- 
thoven’s Overture “Coriolan” and Bach’s 
Double Concerto, No. 3, in D Minor, for 
two violins and strings, in which Maurice 
Sons and Dora Garland were the soloists. 
Debussy’s Suite “Children’s Corner” 
gave a lighter touch to the scheme. The 
vocalist was Kirkby Lunn, who sang, in 
the first half of the program, the reci- 
tative and aria, “Non piu di fior,” from 
Mozart’s “La Clemenza di Tito,” and in 
the second part two very interesting 
French songs with orchestra, “Testa- 
ment” by Henri Dupare, and “Coeur Soli- 
taire”’ by Leon Moreau. The concert 
closed with a selection from Wagner’s 
“Mastersingers.” ( 
On Saturday afternoon as well as the 
numerous concerts in larger halls, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch and Mark Hambourg occu- 


New Sonata by Herbert Howells 


pied the Wigmore and Aeolian Halls, the 
former giving an all-Schumann recital 
and the latter an all-Chopin program. 

There was a fine Sunday afternoon 
concert in Queens Hall yesterday, the 
pianist being that gifted young artist, 
Lilia Kanevskaya, who played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto No. 1 in G Minor. 
Other numbers were Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde” Overture, John Ireland’s Pre- 
lude “The Forgotten Rite,” “The Song 
of the Rhine Daughters” and Svendsen’s 
“‘Carneval de Paris.” At the Royal Al- 
bert Hall Rosina Buckman and Frank 
Mullings sang Wagner excerpts and 
there was a very fine orchestral pro- 
gram, including the “Hungarian March” 
from Berlioz’s “Faust.” 


New Sonata by Stanford 


Sir Charles Villiers Stanford has 
beaten all British records. He has writ- 
ten an organ sonata in F and had it 
published within the year, as well as 
having it played everywhere. Dr. Ben- 
nett, the well-known organist of Lincoln 
Cathedral, played it last week in aid of 
King George’s Fund for Sailors, and yes- 
terday it was given in the Royal Albert 
Hall with equal success. 

A violin recital by Sybil Eaton, young 
though she is, is always an attraction, 
and when she introduces a new “Phan- 
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tasy” Sonata by Herbert Howells interest 
is deepened. She also played some pieces 
by Nachez, Bach’s Sonata in C minor 


and a new arrangement for violin of 
Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘“Leprechaun’s 
Dances.” 

Hermann Lohr has_ written some 


charming new songs, published by Chap- 
pell & Co., entitled “If Love Had Wings” 
and “Over the Hills of Heart’s Content” 
(originally sung by Winifred Barnes in 
Charles Hawtrey’s production of “An- 
thony in Wonderland”), both of which 
are being widely sung. Liza Lehmann’s 
new song, “There Are Fairies at the 
Bottom of Our Garden,” is equally pop- 
ular. 

The musical poetry and charm of 
both sound and movement are delight- 
fu.ly portrayed at the St. Martin’s Thea- 
ter, where Maud Allan dances her valses, 
the “Blue Danube” and “Valse Triste,” 
William Murdoch plays piano solos and 
Kennett Ellis, one of our best bassos, 
sings. 


Prize-Giving at Guildhall School 


The prize-giving function for last year 
at the Guildhall School of Music was a 
pleasing one which took place in the 
Great Hall of the City of London School 
and was attended by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs. 
Sylva van Dyck and Marjorie Claridge 
demonstrated the excellence of their 
vocal training, J. Pierre Lafitte piano 
and Margaret Fairless and M. Mirsky 
violin and Landon Ronald, the ever-en- 
ergetic principal, gave a comprehensive 
address, laying special stress on the im- 
portance of keeping all musical associa- 
tions going during the war, and the 
wonderful aftermath that will be reaped 
therefrom. 

Jean Sterling Mackinlay gave the first 
of her four folk song recitals in Aeolian 
Hall, an excellent and well chosen pro- 
gram, beautifully rendered with the 
greatest charm, and sympathetically ac- 
companied by Kenneth Mackinlay. 

A delightful piano recital was given 
last week by Kate Friskin. Ina program 
ranging from Scarlatti to Schumann 
she gave proof of the charm as well as 
the virility of her playing and the excel- 
lence of her technique. 

Hallowe’en, or “A Nicht wi Burns,” 
was enjoyed in the Queens Hall. Kirkby 
Lunn was in the best of voice and Jean 
Sterling Mackinlay at her very best. A 
cheerful crowd of some of our blinded 
heroes were in the audience. 


Discuss Welsh Folk-Songs 


A social and musical event of moment 
was a matinée reception given in the 
pier Pavillion Llandudno by Dr. Mary 
Davies, the great Welsh soprafo, to in- 
augurate the second season of the Win- 
ter Gardens there. There was a large 
attendance and Dr. Mary Davies gave 
an address on the work of the Welsh 
Kolk Song Society and an interesting 
account of how Welsh melodies had been 
regiven to the world by taking them 
down from the singing of old country 
folk in the rural parts of Wales. She 
also dwelt on the value of illustrative 
songs. 

The Third London Ballad Concert of 
the fifty-third season was given in the 
Royal Albert Hall on Saturday, and was 
chiefly remarkable for the fine singing 
of Carrie Tubb; of a tenor, Arthur Jor- 
dan, and the wonderfully successful 
début of Paula St. Clair, a young artist 
of great charm, the possessor of a pure 
and pleasing contralto. She is a pupil 
of Frank Broadbent. 

The “Pupils’ Meeting” in Herbert 
Walenn’s studio in Nottingham Place 
was a very interesting one on Saturday 
last. In a varied and well chosen pro- 
gram some of his pupils testified to the 
fine ’cello training they are receiving 
from him. 

John Stern is a young musician for 
whom a brilliant future is prophesied. 
He has just had a recent composition, 
“A Jewish March,” received with high 
faver. He is now only seventeen years 
of age, and of Russian-Jewish parentage, 
his father being a very fine but un- 
trained singer. The lad says he longed 
for music from the time he was three 
years old, and was always pretending 
to conduct, but it was not until after he 
had left the Leicester Square Grammar 
School, where he held a scholarship, that 
he was allowed to begin the study of the 
piano. His compositions now number 
upwards of fifty, and already Sir Henry 
Wood has expressed his willingness to 
hear some of his orchestral works. 

HELEN THIMM. 
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On Dec. 5 Cecil Fanning will be soloist 
with the Marcata Choral Club of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., at which time he will sing 
several groups of songs and also the 
baritone réle in “Fair Ellen.” 
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Argentine Composer Is Making 
Interesting Contribution to 
Modern School 


UENOS AIRES, SOUTH AMERICA, 
Oct. 15.—Undoubtedly the fore- 
most figure in the musical world of the 
Argentine Republic to-day is Alberto 
Williams, composer and poet. Mr. Wil- 
liams has used themes of the mountain 
folk of Peru, and old, nearly forgotten 
airs of the Argentine folk, on which to 
create compositions that include three 
symphonies, eight suites, a number of 
choral works and about 200 compositions 
for violin, piano and violoncello. His 
activity in the Argentine Republic has 
been enormous. He was the leading fig- 
ure in nearly all the great musical activ- 
ities of the city. He twice tried start- 
ing symphony orchestras under his own 
direction (in this he was only fairly 
successful, as in his own words, “the 
Buenos Aires public is far more _ in- 
clined to operatic than to orchestral 


works’), and also he founded the Con- 
servatorio de Buenos Aires, with its 
twenty branches, which is entirely under 
his own supervision and which contains 
no fewer than 2500 pupils in all the 
branches of music. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Wil- 
liams states that there is a tremendous 
predilection for the piano in the Argen- 
tine, and that there are a very large 
number of girls who are serious and ex- 
cellent students, but that the men prove 
far less satisfactory pupils than the girls 
and not nearly such good workers. 

Mr. Williams was born in Buenos 
Aires in 1862. He commenced his studies 
there, going to the Paris Conservatoire 
to finish. In Paris he studied piano 
under the direction of Jorge Mathias 
and Carlos de Beriot, Jr.; harmony un- 
der Emilio Durand; composition under 
César Franck, and ensemble music un- 
der Benjamin Godard. He was twice 
laureated for piano composition in the 
Conservatoire de Paris and was one of 
Franck’s favorite pupils. The effect of 
his training is seen throughout his com- 
positions, which have a distinctly French 
technique, although his inspiration is, he 
claims, entirely American. 

On his return to Buenos Aires Mr. 
Williams devoted himself to composi- 
tion and to the giving of concerts, at 
which he performed many of his own 
works. 

I asked his opinion about “typical 
Argentine music.” 

“In the early days,” he answered, “the 
people lived in the country, the life of 
cowboys; the Spaniards settled among 
the Indians and we thus have in the 
music the character of the Spaniard and 
the Indian combined and influenced by 
the free, open-air life and the feelings 
engendered by such a life. All: these 
things combined give the Argentine mu- 
sic its distinct characteristics. It is filled 
with melodic minor harmonies and has, 
in most cases, a_ strong tango-like 
rhythm.” 


“Airs of the Pampas” 


Of his piano compositions Mr. Wil- 
liams names the “Airs of the Pampas” 








Alberto Williams, Native Composer of 
the Argentine 


as his favorite. In reference to this 
work the composer told me that Profes- 
sor Robles of Peru had collected various 
native Peruvian folk airs from the dwell- 
ers in the mountains of that country and 
that these airs form the foundation of 
the Suite. Thus, “Las Vidalitas,” his 
favorite number in the Suite, is founded 
on a sad love theme of the peasants of 
the Peruvian mountains. “Las Milon- 
gas” is a song-dance—a typical “Hu- 
moresque”’—founded on an old air to 
which the mountain folk of Peru danced 
and sung simultaneously. “Las Hueyas” 
(“The Ruts’), another composition of 
the same group, is founded on a popu- 
lar old Argentine air sung by the Carre- 
teros (wagon drivers) at their work as 
they toiled along the old rut-imprinted 
Argentine roads. 


Of the songs which he considers most 
interesting Mr. Williams named the “In- 
caicas Suite.” These songs are written 
on the Incaica scale, which is made up 
of five tones—D, F, G, A and C. This 
is a pentatonic scale, similar to the an- 
cient Chinese scale, but in a minor key, 
which was used on a native instrument 
of five notes similar to a lute. 


I asked Mr. Williams to tell me what 
he considered the salient point about his 
compositions. He answered: “It is of 
the new school of French music of the 
Debussy type, although written before 
his time; but my inspiration, my feel- 
ings, my emotions are all engendered in 
America, in the Argentine.” 

“And what,” I asked, “do you think 
is the tendency of music to-day, to where 
do you think the modern school is lead- 
ing? 

“Music,” he answered, “is evolving 
toward greater and greater intensity of 
dissonance as expressive of greater emo- 
tion; the juxtaposition of harmonies, the 
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use of the whole-tone scale and the in- 
troduction of new instruments will lead 
to a growth of color and a multitude of 
new sonorities. Ultimately, I believe, 
music will come to be written without 
tonality, but’—he emphasized—‘with 
rhythm.” DouGLAS STANLEY. 


ORNSTEIN IN LOS ANGELES 





Pianist Plays at Trinity Auditorium 
La Scala Company Heard 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 18.—Consid- 
erable curiosity was aroused among mu- 
sicians to hear Leo Ornstein in his first 
piano recital at Trinity Auditorium. 

His astounding technique was applaud- 
ed and his own cacophonic productions 
were received good naturedly. Mr. 
Behymer announces a second concert by 
the same artist for Nov. 27. 

The La Scala Opera Company, man- 
aged by Messrs. Behymer and Berry, 
opened a two weeks’ engagement at 
Clunes Auditorium last night. Los An- 
geles feels a sort of proprietory interest 
in this company from its origin in the 
management of L. E. Behymer. The 
opening bill was “Tosca,” with Ester 
Ferrabini, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, Mario 
Valle and Italo Picchi in the leading 
réles. The performance was a very well 
balanced one, Ferrabini and Gaudenzi 
making splendid impressions. Ferrabin1 
has grown in personal and vocal beauty 
since last she sang here and her grace- 
ful stage presence was a strong point of 
the performance. The orchestra, under 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri, is a salient fea- 
ture. W. F. G. 


Gluck Wins Laurels at First Appearance 
in San José 


SAN Josgé, CAL., Nov. 19.—Mme. Alma 
Gluck made her first appearance in San 
José on the evening of Nov. 13 at the 
Victory Theater, under the auspices of 
the Santa Clara County branch of the 
California Music Teachers’ Association. 
The audience filled the theater and wel- 
comed the artist in an enthusiastic man- 
ner, demanding many encores, which the 
singer generously gave. The program 
included numbers by Mozart, Spohr and 
Beethoven, besides modern composers of 
lighter caliber. Mme. Gluck was assisted 
by Salvatore de’ Stefano, harpist, and 
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Eleanor Scheib, accompanist, both of 
whom won applause for their excellent 
work. M. M. F. 


OPEN INDIANAPOLIS SEASON 





Orchestra Gives First Concert, Aided by 
Community Chorus 


_INDIANAPOLIs, IND., Nov. 17.—The In- 
dianapolis Orchestra, Alexander Ernest- 
inoff, director, gave the first concert of 
the season on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11, 
at the Murat Theater. There was com- 
munity singing of national songs preced- 
ing the orchestra program, which began 
at five o’clock. The soloist was Theo- 
dora Troendle, pianist, of Chicago. 

A recital was held in the auditorium 
of the new Public Library on Nov. 8, 
when Glenn Friermood presented Mrs. 
Robert Kinnaird, soprano, and H. Le- 
roy. Lewis, tenor, in a program of songs. 

he organ ensemble program given 
on Wednesday morning by the Matinée 
Musicale was held in the Circle Theater 
and was in charge of Dorothy Knight. 
Those appearing on the program were 
Edith Graham, Ella Schroeder, Mar- 
garet Lockwood, Carrie Kennedy, Hazel 
Rose, Halleen Morrell, Mrs. G. Jackson, 
Mrs. Clippinger, Mrs. Morrison and 
Mrs. Webber. 





New England Conservatory Pledges It- 
self to Red Cross Aid 


Boston, Nov. 16.—Urging Red Cross 
help as part of the duty of every New 
England Conservatory student, George 
W. Chadwick, director, addressed a mass 
meeting of music students in Jordan 
Hall on Wednesday, Nov. 14, which was 
called to ratify the organization of the 
Conservatory Auxiliary of the Red 
Cross, affiliated with the Metropolitan 
Chapter of Boston. A definite organiza- 
tion was formed. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Wallace Goodrich, 
chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Henry M. Dunham, treas- 
urer. A committee consisting of Doug- 
las P. Kenney, Ruby Knapp, Allan L. 
Langley, Catherine Lloyd and Margaret 
McSweeney was elected and instructed 
to prepare and send a message of loyal 
support to the thirty-nine men from the 
Conservatory who are now enlisted in the 
national service. 
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MISS GARRISON CONQUERS IN RECITAL DEBUT 





New York Yields to Spell of 
Soprano’s Personality and 
Finished Art 


Mabel Garrison, Soprano. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 20. Accom- 
panist, Kurt Schindler. The Program: 


Ariette—“‘Invocation to Joy” from 
“L’Allegro et le Pensieroso,” Handel; 
“My Spirit Was in Heaviness,”’ Bach; 
“Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht?” Mah- 
ler; “Barcarole,” “Schlagende Herzen,” 
Strauss; “Hymn to the Sun,” Air of the 
“Queen of Shemakha,” from “Coq dOr,” 
N. Rimsky - Korsakoff; “Pastorale,” 
Stravinsky; Pardsha’s “Revery and 
Dance” from the opera-fragment, “The 
Fair of Saréchinsk,” Moussorgsky; “No 
lloreis ojuetos” from “La Dorotea,” Gran- 
ados; “Jardin d’amour,” Vuillermoz; 
“Danse sacrée,” Georges; “Premiére 
Danse,” Massenet; “Invocation,” Camp- 
bell-Tipton; “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” Buzzi-Peccia; “The Rainbow,” 
Henschel; “Marian,” Schindler; Folk- 
Songs—“Chanson de la Mariée,” “Chan- 
son des cueilleuses de lentisques,” “Tout 
gai,” Greek, arranged by Ravel; “I Will 
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Not Walk with My Love,” “Reynardine,” 
Irish, arranged by Hughes; “The Night- 
ingale,”’ “Frog Went A’Courting,” Ken- 
tucky, arranged by Brockway. 


There is no more charming artist be- 
fore the American public to-day than 
Mabel Garrison. Upon her has been be- 
stowed the rare gift of captivating an 
audience in the concert hall as well as 
the opera house. She is delightfully 
simple in manner, yet her personality 
exerts an immediate spell over her hear- 
ers. She has a voice at its best exqui- 
site to the point of enchantment, a voice 
that iends itself to the graceful pro- 
nouncement of florid ornamentation, but 
which loses nothing of its loveliness in 
sustained cantabile. There is none of 
the technical viciousness in her work so 
rampant among even famous singers 
these days. And if her interpretative 
range has its limits, what she does bears 
almost invariably the imprint of good 
taste. She excels in songs of simple 
sentiment and light humor. 

To a few things which she did last 
week exception might possibly be taken 
and many of those who applauded the 
young woman have heard her in even 
better vocal form. But such flaws as 
might have been picked were negligible. 
True, such a thing as Bach’s profound 
“My Spirit Was in Heaviness” does not 
altogether set forth the best of Miss 
Garrison’s abilities in point of style and 
expression. But she was completely in 
her element the moment she reached 
Mahler’s very graceful “Wer hat dies 
Liedlein erdacht?”—an airy trifle, be- 
decked with pretty florid embroidery. 
Here the soprano sang with a beauty of 
voice and a delicacy and naive charm 
that made a repetition of the song neces- 
sary. Very admirable, likewise, was her 
presentation of the air from “Le Coq 
d’Or,” with its elaborate fioriture; of 
Stravinsky’s exquisite “Pastorale’”—a 
kind of ethereal vocalize, light as a snow- 
flake, with subtle modulations and a 
richly colored accompaniment, and Mous- 
sorgsky’s irresistible dance-song from 
the “Fair Maid of Sardéchinsk.” Her 
voice improved steadily as the attractive 
and unusually refreshing program pro- 
gressed, and much might be said of the 
charm of her remaining numbers. As a 
recitalist Miss Garrison should equal 
- popularity of Alma Gluck and Anna 

ase. 

Mr. Schindler gave her good accom- 
paniments. H. F. P. 





Concert for Camp Fund at Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Nov. 19.—An au- 
dience which made up in enthusiasm 
what it lacked in numbers, attended a 
concert given for the benefit of the Camp 
Fund, at the Lyric Theater, on Nov. 11. 
The Mozart Orchestra, under the direc- 


tion of W. E. Weidenhammer, con- 
tributed several numbers which were 
heartily applauded. The soloists were 
George S. Owen, tenor; Judith Landberg 
Flather, vocalist; Hilding Rowland Gus- 
tafson, violinist, and E. Rhey Garrison, 
violinist. W. E. C. 





Musicians Give Concert for 
Camp Lewis Men 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 13.—A benefit 
concert for the entertainment fund for 
the soldiers stationed at Camp Lewis was 
given at the First Presbyterian Church 
Nov. 7. The musicians appearing on the 
program were Viola MacDonald Keith, so- 
prano; Mrs. E. Franklin Lewis, piano; Er- 
nest Fitzsimmons, violin, and Michele De 
Caro, baritone, the last named an Italian 
youth of twenty-one, who has a voice of 
exceptional warmth and volume. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Inez Z. Morrison 
and Lenora Friedland. On the same day 
sixty members of the Amphion Society, 
with their conductor, Claude Madden, 
and the president of the club, Alexander 
Myers, went over to Camp Lewis with 
several hundred members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Commercial Club, 
and gave two concerts for the entertain- 
ment of the soldiers. Henri Scott, the 
noted basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was a Seattle visitor for two 
days last week. His many friends here 
regretted he was not heard in concert, as 
he was filling a coast engagement, sing- 
ing in Portland and ow ee és 


Seattle 





Creatore Company’s “Carmen” in Bangor 
Cancelled Because of Storm 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 16.—The Creatore 
Grand Opera Company recently gave two 
fine performances at the Bijou Theater of 
“I] Trovatore” and “Rigoletto.” The 
scheduled performance of “Carmen” had 
to be cancelled on account of a severe 
storm that put the electric light and 
street cars out of commission. Eleanor 
Painter, with her company (who made 
such a favorable impression at the 1916 
Maine Music Festival, together with her 
distinguished husband, Louis Graveure), 
is now appearing at the Bijou in “Art 
and Opportunity.” J. L. B. 





Rudolph Ganz Delights Hearers at San 
Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 12.—A rare 
treat was given to all lovers of piano 
playing by Rudolph Ganz in a recital at 
the Gunter Hotel recently. 

From the first number, the Bach Cha- 
conne, to the last, Liszt’s “La Campan- 
ella,” he held his audience in a realm of 
pleasure. The most uneducated as well 
as the cultivated musician could not fail 
to enjoy and appreciate the art of the 
Swiss virtuoso. He was unaffected, sin- 
cere and altogether “human” in his play- 
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ing. His own composition, “The Spin 
ner,” met with hearty applause, so also 
the Saint-Saéns “Bouree.” Mr. Ganz ap- 
peared under the local management of 
Walter P. Romberg. C. D. M. 





Garagusi Soloist at Waldorf Concert 


N. Garagusi, violinist, was the soloist 
at the Sunday evening concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 18. Mr. Gara- 
gusi offered two movements from the 
Wieniawski D Minor Concerto and 
played with excellent tone, winning much 
applause. The orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Joseph Knecht, gave num- 
bers by Moszkowski, Liszt and Godard, 
and the Allegretto from Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony. 





Minneapolis Has Its First Community 
Sing of the Season 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 14.—The 
first community sing of this season oc- 
curred last night at the West High 
School Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Civic Music League. Carl Young- 
dahl and the Dunwoody Naval Band led 
the singing. The band also played Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
Overture and selections from Massenet’s 
“Phédre.” The sing was the first of a 
series to be held in the different high 
schools during the winter. 

F.- L..C.. B. 





NEw YorRK.—An organ recital was 
given by F. H. Tschudi, assisted by Mrs. 
Tschudi, soprano, on Nov. 26, at the New 
bie Institute for the Education of the 
Blind. 
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Boston Glories in the ‘‘ Ninth’’ 
Conducted by Doctor Muck 


Misses Hempel and Keyes, Arthur Hackett and Middleton Solo- 
ists at Memorable Performance of Beethoven Work—Mabel 
Garrison Sings with the Symphony — Flonzaleys Return — 
Grainger at Benefit Concert 


By HENRY GIDEON 











OSTON, Nov. 25.— The crowning 
glory of the week’s achievement 
was the performance on Tuesday night, 
at Symphony Hall, of Beethoven’s stu- 
pendous Choral Symphony. Dr. Muck 
conducted (Gott sei dank!) the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played, a quartet 
of distinguished soloists assisted, Bee- 
thoven -himself having relegated the solo 
quartet to this humble plane, and a 
Townsend-prepared chorus of three hun- 
dred and fifty sang. The soloists were 
I'rieda Hempel, Margaret Keyes, Arthur 
Hackett and Arthur Middleton. It is 
not probable that either the first Amer- 
ican performance of this symphony in 
New York, 1846, or its first performance 
in Boston in 1853, reached the heights of 
last Tuesday’s performance. A perform- 
ance within the memory of the present 


generation of music-lovers, that under 
Max Fiedler with the co-operation of the 
Cecilia Society, was eertainly far in- 
ferior; as was that other performance 
on the occasion of the “Fete Beethoven” 
at the Paris Opéra in the summer of 
1907, when the venerable Saint-Saéns 
directed and inadequate French singers 
attempted the quartet and chorus parts. 
Here, thanks to Stephen Townsend’s in- 
telligent training and Karl Muck’s superb 
masterfulness, the audience heard with 
the physical ear what the composer heard 
in imagination. 

Yes, strange as it may seem, New Eng- 
land sopranos attacked and sustained 
those high notes without a hint of bear- 





She was as definite, rhythmic, musical 


and beguiling as ever. 


—Chicago Tribune 
Nov. 19th, 1917 


ing the burdens of the world! Somewhat 
less praise can be bestowed on the solo- 
ists, whose singing showed all too plainly 
the enormous difficulty of the writing. 
It was ungallant of the two men to carry 
off their respective parts with more 
evrace than did their fairer colleagues, 
but perhaps the slight was Beethoven’s 
rather than theirs. The work of the or- 
chestra was flawless. Was there ever 
such tympani playing before and did 
tympanist ever flourish a stick more ex- 
ultantly? Everyone in that gigantic au- 
dience sat on the edge of his seat to get 
a better view of that mighty soloist, ex- 
cept the two hundred or so who were 
standing in the side aisles, and they 
“scrouged.” 

One other fact: before the program, 
the orchestra played, under Dr. Muck’s 
direction, an arrangement of the Na- 
tional Anthem and again the audience 
failed to sing along. 

Less successful than usual was the 
symphony program which brought the 
workaday week to a close. Variety there 
was aplenty or perhaps “miscellany” is 
the more accurate term, what with a 
classic symphony, excerpts from a ro- 
mantic “dramatic symphony,” tricky and 
insincere modern music, and to top it all, 
a singer of solos. Mabel Garrison was 
the singer, a débutante at these concerts. 
She has a lovely, fresh voice, secure tech- 
nique, sound artistry. But she succeeded 
only fairly well in making herself heard 
in big Symphony Hall against a none 
too discreet orchestral accompaniment. 
Under circumstances slightly more favor- 
able her aria from Mozart’s “I] Re Pas- 
tore” would have given unalloyed delight. 

Greater success she earned later in the 





program with a less worthy composition, 
that diabolically clever, monstrously 
difficult, totally unvocal aria of Zerbin- 
etta from Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” It is interminably long, twenty- 
four pages of the printed piano score, 
mixed in style, cruel in tessitura, ingen- 
ious without artistry, in a word, the work 
of a master artisan. No one has summed 
up its defects more capably than did the 
reviewer for the Christian Science 
Monitor on the occasion of its first per- 
formance in America, Chicago, Nov. 16: 
“In it the voice is treated as Strauss 
treated the piccolo in his orchestra. Its 
range just stands within the confines of 
the possible. It must be said that the 
artist sang it with extraordinary skill; 
but the piece really was not worth so 
much trouble.” 

The opening number of the program 
was Haydn’s less familiar symphony, 
“The Chase,” played by the orchestra 
with its usual taste and virtuosity albeit 
with a twentieth century sonority. The 
closing number, excerpts from the Berlioz 
“Romeo and Juliet,” caused a bit of 
schwdrmerei on the part of some of our 
well beloved chroniclers of music, but a 
dissenting voice or two pronounced the 
interpretation perfunctory, somewhat 
tiresome. And the National Anthem Was 
Played! 

The other big occasion of the week was 
the first appearance for the season of 
that incomparable’ organization, the 
Ilonzaley Quartet. Its friends might 
have spared their misgiving lest Mr. 
Ara’s absence impair the unity of the en- 
semble. No finer middle voice for this 
string harmony could be found anywhere 
than that of Louis Bailly’s viola, a deep- 
toned, eloquent instrument played by a 
supreme artist. The opening phrase of 
the Mozart Quartet in A Major was 
enough to convince the audience. The en- 
tire four movements of this classic were 
a marvel of grace and beauty. But it 
remained for the following number, the 
Dohnanyi Quartet in D-flat Major, to 
reveal the emotional possibilities of the 
organization. Members of the Symphony 
Orchestra, many of whom were in the 
audience, could barely restrain their en- 
thusiasm over the nobility of the music 
and the perfection of its performance. 
A wise public, turning less to the flesh- 
pots of movies and revues, would come in 
legions for a glimpse of the Promised 
Land where dwell Betti and Pochon, 
Bailly and d’Archambeau. 


Other musical events were the brilliant 
social gathering on Monday night when 
Percy Grainger gave his services as 
pianist to the Boston Metropolitan Chap- 
ter of the Red Cross and the pleasing 
recital on Friday night of Evelyn Jeane, 
soprano. Miss Jeane essayed a program 
calling for a wide range of powers and 
usually succeeded. She was ably as- 
sisted by Charles de Mailly, flautist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Malcolm Lang, pianist. 


MORGAN KINGSTON ROLES 


Welsh Tenor to Be Heard in Many 
Italian Operas 


Morgan Kingston, the Welsh tenor, 
engaged for principal tenor réles with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
appear this season in ‘“Trovatore,” 
“Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria,” ‘“Bo- 
heme,” “Butterfly,” “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” and “Un Ballo in Maschera,” of the 
Italian répertoire, and “Carmen” in 
French. 

In England Mr. Kingston confined him- 
self principally to concert and oratorio. 
and has also become a favorite with 
Canadian and American concert-goers. 
Lately he has won gradual recognition 
for his operatic work, with the Campa- 
nini forces in Chicago, the Ellis all-star 
cast last season, as principal tenor at 
Ravinia during the summer season, and 
this fall as guest artist with the new 
Creatore Company. Boston critics were 
unanimous in their approval of his work 
in “Trovatore” and “Pagliacci.” 





Joseph Bonnet Continues His Series of 
Historical Organ Recitals 


Joseph Bonnet played works of Han- 
del, d’Aquin, Martini, Mozart, Krebs, 
Wesley and Boély at the third of his his- 
torical organ recitals at the Hotel Astor 
Monday afternoon. Once more this great 
organist’s work challenged boundless ad- 
miration in its every detail. The pro- 
gram was replete with matters of super- 
lative interest, moreover, and main- 
tained the level this artist established in 
his previous’ recitals. He did nothing 
greater throughout the afternoon than 
the superb F Minor Prelude and Fugue 
of Handel, which opened the program 
and Mozart’s F Major Fantasie. 

BH. ¥. P. 


TINA LERNER 


Distinctly a Personage Among Pianists 





Tina Lerner is 
among pianists. 


1914-15. 


yesterday with a 
Mozart, a 





distinctly a personage 
She gave her first recit2! 
and made her third appearance in Chicago 
simultaneously at The Playhouse yesterday, 
having played with the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra in the seasons of 1912-13 and 


One hears great argument among pianists 
about the differences of tone among other 
pianists, but here 1S ONE WITH A TONE 
SO INDIVIDUAL THAT IT MIGHT SERVE 
AS A CENTRAL POINT FOR THEM ALL. 
| have seldom heard a piano put forth a tone 
so velvety and captivating, so edgeless and 
Miss Lerner gives you 
the same impression as would be given by 
a person of quick wit and soft voice who 
always says exactly the right thing with 
exatly the right inflection. Not that she can 
not speak firmly on occasion. 
‘‘Pastorale Variee”’’ by 
‘““Gavotte”’ 
Weber’s ‘‘Rondo Brillante’ as delicate and 
exquisitely proportioned as a snowflake in 
her performance, and then plunged into the 
Brahms F minor sonata, opus 5. 

Those who know their Brahms will remem- 
ber that this sonata is a sturdy, virile affair 
of great and somewhat crude handfuls. Few 
people play it publicly, because it is lonaq 
and a little awkward. 
as commanding as the others had been in- 
gqratiating, playing it with a very deceptive 
appearance of ease—perhaps it was easy for 
her—and with consummate poise and dia- 
nity. SHE IS A REMARKABLE ARTIST. 


EDWARD C. MOORE in CHICAGO 
JOURNAL, Nov. 19th, 1917 


yet so well controlled. 


She began 
by Sgambati and 


Miss Lerner made it 








MANAGEMENT: A. FRIEDBERG 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BLDG., NEW YORK 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


Tina Lerner is one of the best women 
pianists I have heard. 


Chicago American 
Nov. 19th, 1917 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Mme. Povla Frijsh Defends Denmark 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Being an artist, earning my living in 
this country, it was until now my firmesé 
conviction that an artist should not ex- 
press her opinion concerning any polit- 
ical matter. This was my conviction un- 
til this morning, when I read the follow- 
ing in the New York Times: 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 1.—A request of 
the local branch of the Danish Society 
to raise the Danish flag and play Danish 
music in Golden Gate Park, on Nov. 18, 
Denmark’s annual patriotic holiday, was 
unanimously refused by the Park Com- 
mission, it became known to-day. “Not 
this time,” replied Judge Curtis H. Lind- 
ley of the Commission. “Scandinavia has 
been unfair to the United States. 
Through the back door of Denmark have 
gone American goods and supplies to 
help the Germans.” 


Would you allow me a small space in 
your columns to write a few facts about 
my old and noble country, not as an art- 
ist, but as a Danish woman? We, the 
Danish people, have not forgotten 1864. 
In the heart of every true Danish man 
and woman you will find still fresh and 
red the hatred for those who crushed 
us. We received it as a heritage from 
cur grandparents and from our parents. 
The Germans conquered the half of our 
country and since then have made the 
Danish inhabitants in Slesvig (Slesvig- 
— suffer and agonize until this 
day. 

When Germany declared war on 
I'rance twenty thousand Danes (wha 
were forced into military service in the 
thousand times hated uniform of the 
Kaiser) were placed in the front ranks 
of the German army. The Danes, who 
from father to son remained in Slesvig, 
attached to their homes, their farms, 
their towns, suffering and supporting 
the daily insults of their conquerors, 
stayed there, always holding to the mad 
hope that one day they would be liber- 
ated and Slesvig given back to its mother 
country; and when this day comes the 
Danish flag will be saluted by a Danish 
Slesvig, and not by a Germanized Sles- 
vig. A close contact has ever been kept 
up between the Danes and their brothers 
in Slesvig over the frontier, and we do 
our best to keep up their courage and 
their patience. It is certainly not the 
truly loyal or patriotic Danes who can 
be accused of behaving in the manner 
so severely criticized by Judge Lindley. 
In every garden there are flowers, but, 
alas! there are weeds also; so how can 
one be astonished if one sees traitors 
arise to whom money is more than pa- 
triotism? 

Have we not seen in every country 
during the war those whose souls have 
been corrupted for profit? Not only in 
neutral countries (and surely their posi- 
tion is harder, as was America’s before 
she entered the war), but in the belliger- 
ent countries. And no one should con- 
demn a nation or refuse respect to its 
flag because of a few unworthy and base 
souls. 

If Denmark should be attacked her 
courage would be like Belgium’s; and 
there are days when the Danes, tired by 
malicious criticism, almost wish to see 
the Prussian helmets at their doors, to 
prove to the world again how they really 
feel. Our country is small, but one of 
the oldest in the world, refined and solid 
in her culture. 

If other countries had been less hos- 
pitable, and more reserved than Den- 
mark toward the subtle forms of German 
invasion, they would not now be facing 
the enormous difficulties and labor of 
eliminating and controlling the menace 
of the enemy in their midst. 

It is perhaps easy to throw mud at a 
country whose entire military force con- 
sists of 100,000 men, and it would have 
been more generous to have understood 
and been silent. 

People are suffering great privations 
at the present time in my country, but, 
believe me, they suffer joyfully. In a 


letter received lately I read this sen- 
tence: “What do we care if we are 
short of heat and food, if our hearts are 
full of hope for Germany’s defeat?” No 
one has the right to doubt our coun- 
try’s loyalty to herself, and it is the 
duty of every Dane to protest against 
such a calumny, no matter from what 
unimportant source it may come. 
PovLA FRIJSH. 


New York, Nov. 19, 1917. 


Blames Conduct of German Musicians 
for Feeling Against Them Here 


:o the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I would like to take advantage of your 
“Open Forum” to express a few opinions 
as an observer from one of our Far 
Western towns. 

With all this controversy going on 
about German music being barred and 
the narrow-mindedness of the Amer- 
icans, ete., it seems to me that a good 
many peop-e ignore the fact that this is 
America. 

Madeleine Grey, for instance, in her 
letter in your issue of Nov. 10, seems 
not to realize that Mr. Stransky, in con- 
ducting a work of Henry Hadley, is not 
proving that he is a broad-minded Aus- 
trian, but that he is conducting an Amer- 
ican orchestra in America and giving 
American music. If he were conducting 
Hadley’s work in Austria her remark 
might have point. 

Speaking of German music _ being 
barred, it occurs to me that perhaps it 
is not rank prejudice, but a condition of 
affairs brought on by the German musi- 
clans, especially singers, who have con- 
ducted themselves in such a manner that 
they leave themselves open to the sus- 
picion of being a part of the German 
espionage system in this country. 

One cannot expect people whose loved 

ones are facing death at the front to 
sit back with calmness and equanimity 
and listen to music, however beautiful, 
sung or conducted by people who are 
openly in sympathy and aiding with the 
best of their ability, the system that is 
causing the misery of this war. 
__ As for Dr. Muck and men of his cal- 
iber, their natural place seems to be Ger- 
many. Their ideas are not ours. They 
belong to the old order of things, as 
does Major Higginson, who seems. in- 
clined to overvalue his importance. In 
spite of the Major’s “good American- 
ism,” he is behind the times. He has the 
attitude of the autocrat, which is becom- 
ing more and more a thing of the past 
over here. The music of this country 
will not suffer irreparable loss if Dr. 
Muck and Major Higginson disappear 
from human ken, and I, for one, have 
enough faith in our own musical future 
to extend a hearty invitation as an 
American citizen to Dr. Muck and Mr. 
Hertz and Prussians of their type to 
return to Germany, where an annoying 
public won’t be insulting their high mu- 
sical taste by requesting “tunes” like 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” but leave 
them to play “Deutschland iiber Alles” 
in peace. 





Yours very truly, 
ELIZABETH G. Kay. 
Aberdeen, Wash., Nov. 16, 1917. 





A Tribute to Christine Miller from a 
Grateful Soldier 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It may be of interest to you to note 
that Christine Miller, contralto, gave a 
concert for the men at Camp Lee, Sun- 
day, Nov. 11. 

I wish to extend to Miss Miller, 
through you, the appreciation of the 
men in Camp Lee who were fortunate 
enough to hear her sing. It would be 
impossible to express what a song means 
to us after “twenty-one rounds” (one 
week) of drills, cold food and colder bar- 
racks, and when we go in search of the 
Ilun I am sure we will remember one 
bright face who was good enough to 
think that we might be pleased and 
sacrificed herself, her time and _ her 
voice, when others had forgotten and 
went their way. Hers is the art of 
Life. She did not sacrifice. She gives 
of herself and forgets. That is why 
she sings and her hearers hear. 

And, in closing her program, she sang 
the National Anthem and in line with 
Army regulation: once through and no 
part repeated. What a contrast and an 
inspiration it was to have her come out 
simply and sincerely and sing! No self- 
conscious Cheshire Cat grin at her “con- 
quest,” nor wrapped in the vaudeville 


garb of our colors draped and distorted 
into a “Follies” costume. Such is the 
glory of a woman with a soul and to 
the “lovely Christine,” the real sport, 
the woman who can give and does, goes 
the gratitude of all her Camp Lee ad- 
mirers. 
Yours truly, 
Sergeant CORNELIUS W. WEIPEL, 
Supply Company, 320th Infantry. 


Camp Lee, Va., Nov. 22, 1917. 





From an Admirer of Fritz Kreisler 


Te the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It appears that Mephisto’s personal 
admiration for “poor Fritz Kreisler” has 
caused him to fail to apprehend the real 
point at issue. 

The fact that Fritz Kreisler is an 
edmirable gentleman, a brave man, a 
venius and a musician of the highest 
type does not remove the fact that he 
is an officer in the Austrian army. He 
is probably here because his Government 
realizes that the huge sums he gathers 
in America and sends to Austria are a 
greater help in fighting the United States 
than would be the personal services of 
one army lieutenant, however intrepid 
he may be. 

It is not right for Kreisler—untaxed— 
to amass in America fortunes to be used 
to fight America. Even if not sent to 
the: Austrian Government, the money 
will be of powerful service against us. 


Yours truly, 
A FERVENT ADMIRER OF FRITZ KREISLER 
Wind Gap, Pa., Nov. 19, 1917. 


Praise for Kenneth Clark’s Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


After hearing Mr. Freund’s stirring 
appeal on Sunday night for music for 
the boys in camp, I thought you wou!d be 
proud to know that it was a MUSICAL 
AMERICA man who received the following 
tribute from the chairman of the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, 
who said to my son, Kenneth Clark, who 
is song leader at Camp Meade. 

“You are doing the best single piece of 
work that is being done in the commis- 
sion.” 

Very truly yours, 
JULIA L. CLARK. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1917. 





A Correction from J. Warren Erb 


‘fo the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In last week’s issue of MusIcAL AMER- 
ICA my letter concerning the Musical Al- 
liance was published with the following 
identification, “President of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association.” This po- 
sition of musical prominence is occupied 
by Mr. J. Lawrence Erb of Urbana, Ill., 
who I am proud to say is my cousin. 

Will you very kindly rectify this error 
through your columns and oblige, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. WARREN ERB. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 24, 1917. 





Suggests Sending Knitted Supplies for 
Paderewski to Distribute 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Having read in your highly esteemed 
magazine of Paderewski’s troops. in 
camp who must be suffering with cold, the 
same as our own boys, I am inspired to 
asked your opinion about Paderewski’s 
admirers sending warm knitted sweaters, 
scarfs, helmets and wristlets for his 
army. Perhaps you would establish a 
center where these subscriptions could be 
received and forwarded. I do not hesi- 
tate to ask you this, knowing how able 
and willing you are to answer. 


Gratefully yours, 
ALICE PETTINGILL. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21, 1917. 





4 
A Plea for Wagner’s Works, with Good 
English Translations 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is certainly difficult to get the point 
of view of the opera companies in New 
York and Chicago in announcing they 
will do “no opera in German.” They 
do perform operas by Germans, as wit- 
ness the performance in Chicago of that 
most nonsensical of operas (where the 
heroine goes mad on account of a pet 
goat, or something equally dramatic and 
convincing), “Dinorah,” by that royal 


Prussian music-director, Jakob Meyer- 
beer. Also that opera by a Mecklen- 
burger, and a “Junker” at that, which was 
performed in New York last Wednesday. 
I refer to von Flotow’s “Martha.” It has 
been said that it would give aid and com- 
fort to fhe Germans, by making them 
think we could not get along without 
them or their art. If that is so, let us 
emulate the destroyers of Louvain, and 
cast out all German paintings, of 
whatever era, from the art museums; let 
us eliminate from our memories our 
Steubens, our MHerkimers, our Car] 
Schurzes; let us burn all the Goethe and 
Schiller in our libraries. To my think- 
ing, the Prussian Government is getting 
far more “aid and comfort” from the La 
Follettes and Hillquits that are allowed 
to run loose than it would from a per- 
formance of a German opera in every 
large city every day for the duration 
of the war. Another point made is that 
there are “scenes of vioitence” in Wag- 
ner’s operas. Granted, though nothing 
in action of “The Flying Dutchman,” 
“Tannhauser,” ‘“Meistersinger” and 
“Parsifal” could by any stretch of the 
imagination be so characterized. And as 
for the other Wagner dramas, just com- 
pare them with “Tosca,” with its long- 
drawn-out torture scene; “Trovatore,”’ 
with its gruesome horrors; the scenes of 
violence in “Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” “Cav- 
alleria,” “Rigoletto,” “Samson and De- 
lila” (with a whole temple full of people 
put to death!). Scenes of violence to be 
banned? Wait and see. Some of these 
have already been performed. 

Wagner’s hostile attitude to the Prus- 
sian Government hes been referred to 
and I will not dwell on it here. Suffice 
it to say that “Kultur” made it hot for 
Wagner all his life. It was not until 
Hungarians, French, Italians, English, 
yes, and Americans had proclaimed him 
great that the German authorities, mu- 
sical and official, recognized him at all. 
The “peop!e” might have recognized him, 
but they were given no chance. They 
were most persistently lied to about him 
by the German press from the time he 
became conductor at the Dresden Opera 
until the grave closed over him. Even 
then the harpies were not all stilled. 

Whether the Metropolitan Opera man- 
agement is sincere, we shall soon find 
out. I know several subscribers who 
would not have renewed their subscrip- 
tions this season if they had known Wag- 
ner was to be under the ban. It would 
not be any great task to do, say “Tris- 
tan,” “Parsifal,” and perhaps the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” in English. The scenes 
of none of these operas is laid on Ger- 
man soil, nor would German have been 
the language of the characters if they 
had actually lived. And “Tristan” was 
composed on other soil (as was “The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Rhinegold,” “The 
Valkyrie,” and parts of some others). 
As for translations, there are some good 
ones, as well as some ridiculously poor 
ones. Breitkopf and Hartel have pub- 
lished translations by Ernest Newman of 
“Tannhiuser,” ‘“Meistersinger,” “The 
Ring” and “Parsifal.” Schirmer has a 
good one of “Tristan” by Henry Grafton 
Chapman. But the one translator who 
has done all but “The Flying Dutchman” 
and “Parsifal” in such splendid fashion 
that Donald Francis Tovey, writing in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, says: “A 
careful reading of the score of this Eng- 
lish text reveals not a single false em- 
phasis,” is Frederick Jameson. “Such 
work,” adds Mr. Tovey, “deserves more 
recognition than it is ever likely to get.” 

Jameson’s translation appears in the 
Schott editions. Schott was the original 
publisher of “The Mastersingers,” “The 
Ring” and “Parsifal.” Since the copy- 
right expired he has published editions of 
the others, with translations by Freder- 
ick Jameson, except those mentioned 
above. 

Let us have Wagner in English, then, 
but with good translations. 

W. H. HuMISTON. 

New York City, Nov. 26, 1917. 





Anthem Arrangement Used by Muck Is 
from Herbert’s “American Fantasy” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The arrangement of the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is by Victor Herbert. 
It is the same arrangement that was 
played at the “Pops.” 
Yours very truly, 
BOSTON SUBSCRIBER. 


Boston, Noy. 21, 1917. 





[Investigation discloses the fact that 
the arrangement of our national] anthem 
used by Dr. Muck is borrowed from Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “American Fantasy,” in 
which the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
forms the finale.—Ed., MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. ] 
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Galli-Curci and Muratore Divide Honors 
in “Romeo,” Chicago’s Favorite Opera 














Gounod Work an Ideal Vehicle 
for Art of Signally Endowed 
Soprano and Tenor—Other 
Members of Cast Also Worthy 


—Fitziu Commands Admira- 
tion in Début as ““Tosca’’— 
Peralta Makes Good Impres- 


sion as ‘Leonora’ in First 


Local Appearance—Campa- 


nini Suffers Nervous Break- 
down After ‘‘Isabeau’’ Repeti- 
tion 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 21, 1917. 


OUNOD’S “Romeo and Juliet” pre- 
sented a stellar combination Sun- 
day afternoon, with Lucien Muratore and 
Amelita Galli-Curci in the name rdéles. 
Mme. Galli-Curci began to sing Juliet’s 
Waltz Song exactly a year to the hour 
from the time she sang “Caro Nome” on 
the same stage last season and thereby 
made her phenomenal leap from the po- 
sition of an operatic unknown to the so- 
prano wonder of the day. Her voice in 
the meantime has achieved the impos- 
sible; that is, it has become even better 
than it was, and her art has deepened. 
As at her début, the applause was thun- 
derous. Twice during the repetition of 
the waltz she dropped a note, but the 
exquisite, indescribable loveliness of 
voice, the smoothness of her singing, and 
the musical intelligence which guides her 
work, were there in ample measure. We 
feel that Galli-Curci comes nearer per- 
fection, despite a tendency to flat on her 
higher notes, than any soprano heard 
during the present generation. In the 
duet scenes both she and Muratore 
seemed inspired to rise to even greater 
heights. The duet in the tomb was in- 
comparable. 

Galli-Curci and Muratore shared hon- 
ors equally, as they did last year in the 
same opera. Muratore has never sung 
letter than when he is paired with Mme. 
Galli-Curci, and each seemed to act as 
a spur to the other. Muratore has not 
one vdice, but several, and in the repe- 
tition of the cavatina, “Ah, leve toi 
soleil,” his vocal organ took on new 
shades of beauty, as it always does in the 
encores. His tenor has a deep, rich bari- 
tone quality, and he shades and colors it 
to suit his dramatic and emotional ef- 
fects. The only operatic tenor heard 
here in recent years that can vie with 
him is Caruso, and in romantic parts 
such as Faust and Romeo, Muratore has 
no equal. He combines the virtues of a 
great singer and a great actor. 

The rest of the cast also furnishes 
good reason why “Romeo and Juliet” has 
been the most popular opera in Chicago 
for the past two seasons. Hector Du- 
franne as Capulet sang several times as 
well as last year, when he was tortured 
all season by a cold, and his “Couplets de 
Capulet” was one of the best bits of the 
opera. Octave Dua as the fiery Tybalt, 
and Alfred Maguenat as Mercutio, were 
excellent in their rédles, even though 
Maguenat’s Mercutio sounded less good 
than his Valentin of the preceding week. 
Gustave Huberdeau sang the part of 
Laurent. His voice seemed a lyric basso, 
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Photo by Victor Georg 


Stars of the Chicago Opera Company’s Performance of Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Amelita Galli-Curci as “Juliet” on Left and Lucian Muratore as 


“Romeo” on Right 


rich and beautiful, but weak where it 
should be strong, which defect is laid to 
a cold. Jeska Swartz, as Stephano, dis- 
closed a mellow, sweet contralto, and 
sang the page’s song with spirit and good 
tone. Louise Berat, as Nurse Gertrude, 
and Vittorio Arimondi as the Duke of 
Verona, rounded out an excellent cast. 
Marcel Charlier, who conducted at short 
notice in place of Campanini, did not 
achieve the artistic success one usually 
looks for when he is in the conductor’s 
stand. 


Fitziu Makes Bow as “Tosca” 


Anna Fitziu effected her Chicago dé- 
but Monday night with the most human 
conception of Tosca that has been seen 
on the Auditorium stage. Beautifully 
gowned, she was nevertheless by no 
means the austere, distant Tosca that is 
so often portrayed, but was womanly and 
torn with emotions, which she knew how 
to portray in her voice. Her higher reg- 
ister was truly beautiful and able to meet 
all demands of the rdle. 

Georges Baklanoff, the Scarpia, added 
to unusual histrionic ability the charm 
of a beautiful voice. He outdid Scotti’s 
conceptions and made Scarpia at all 
times a gentleman, forgetting himself 
once or twice-in the second act, but im- 
mediately recovering his pose again, 
which is a plausible thing for Scarpia to 
do. His voice was smooth, pleasing, rich 
in tonal quality, and he colored the dra- 
matic situations with it skillfully and ef- 











“Boston Herald”’—‘‘Mr. Creatore has some 
singers, such as Mr. Kaufman, basso, who would 
be welcome in any company of standing.’’ 


“New Orleans Item’’—‘‘As Raymond in 
‘Edgar’ Mr. Kaufman proved himself a capable 
artist. Other interpretations will be awaited 


with interest.’’ 


“New York American’’—‘Alfred Kauf 
man sang the part of the High Priest with so 
nority and conviction.’’ 


“New York Press”’—‘‘Alfred Kaufman, the 
Ramfis, sprang a surprise by revealing a bass 
voice of unusual sonority and fine fibre. He, in- 





“MILLER VOCAL ART-SCIENC 


Mr. Alfredo Kaufman is winning new laurels with the Creatore Opera Company. 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, Instructor 
S'TUDIOS, 817-S1S Carnegie Hall, New York. 


TREATS VOICE AS A SIMPLIFIED 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK.” 


deed, proved to be one of the most satisfying 
members of the cast.’’ 


“Brooklyn Citizen”’—‘The part of Spara- 
fucile, sung by Alfred Kaufman, presénted one 
of the best bass voices heard on the Academy 
stage in recent years.”* 


“New York Evening World”’—‘‘The 
Sparafucile of Alfred Kaufman was sonorous and 
powerful,’”’ 


“Washington ‘Times”’—‘‘Alfred Kauf 
man made an excellent Mephistopheles, bringing 
out the sinister shading of the music to a well 
balanced degree.’’ 




















fectively. His Scarpia is something to 
remain iong in the memory. 

Giulio Crimi, as Cavaradossi, did the 
best singing in his career. His “E luce- 
van le stelle” aria was more than good; 
it was distinctly superb, packed with 
pathos and tonal beauty. Crimi, who 
last year did some very bad singing, has 
changed in the course of one year into 
one of the best artists on the operatic 
stage. 

There were other points worthy of 
special mention in the performance of 
“Tosca,” notably Vittorio Trevisan’s 
original and droll representation of the 
Sacristan, and the artistic effects ob- 
tained from the orchestra by Conductor 
Giuseppe Sturani. Constantin Nicolay’s 
sturdy, reliable bass lent dignity to the 
role of Angelotti, and Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, a tenor new to Chicago, was a very 
good Spoletta. Marie Pruzan sang the 
Shepherd’s few lines with vocal beauty. 


“Trovatore” Introduces Peralta 


The first popular-priced opera, mounted 
Saturday night, served to introduce to 
Chicago a new soprano, Francesca Per- 
alta. She sang the réle of Leonora in 
“Trovatore.” Her voice was big and 
smooth, and she sang the music authori- 
tatively. There are a few rough edges 
to her voice in the louder pasages, but 
she made a good impression from the 
beginning. Zinovieff, as Manrico, both 
sang and acted better than in “Aida” 
earlier in the week. His voice was de- 
pendable and enjoyable, and did not thin 
out in the top notes. He lacked person- 
ality and fire, but sang the music in first- 
rate fashion. Louis Kreidler sang the 
baritone réle of the Count di Luna, which 
was given on the program to Carel Van 
Hulst, a baritone unknown to Chicago. 
Van Hulst had failed to report. Kreidler 
was vocally and artistically excellent. 
His voice was resonant and enjoyable, 
and he sang with manly directness and 
splendid intonation. Maria Claessens was 
the best-acting Azucena seen here in 
years, and she sang the role acceptably. 
Constantin Nicolay’s Ferrando is always 
good, and he sang the “Abbietta Zin- 
gara” with a spirit rarely given to it. 
Diana Bonnar made her début as /nez, 
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Galli-Curci and Muratore Divide Honors 
in “Romeo,” Chicago’s Favorite Opera 
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which part she accomplished very well 
indeed. Giordano Paltrinieri sang Ruiz. 

Mascagni’s “Isabeau” was repeated 
Saturday afternoon with the same cast 
as at its premiére. Rosa Raisa was again 
the particular star of the performance, 
and Crimi came in for a large share of 
the applause in the last act. The or- 
chestra was in better trim, and the prin- 
cipals seemed more at ease. The stage 


settings, designed by Peter J. Donigan, . 


are elaborate and allow the chorus to be 


disposed without seeming either crowded — 


into the audience hall or scattered. Cam- 
panini.conducted: . 
Campanini suffered a nervous break- 


down after the Saturday afternoon per- . 
“Aida” was. substituted ~ 


formance, and 
for “Isabeau” Tuesday evening, as Cam- 
panini was the only one of the conductors 
who knew the score of Mascagni’s opera. 
“Aida”. was given the same cast as in 
the preceding week, with the exception 
of Rhadames, in which part Crimi sang 
instead of Zinovieff. The change was an 
improvement. James Goddard, as Ramfis, 
had»recovered from his cold; and Marie 


Pruzan, as the Priestess, did not suffer - 


from the nervousness that had caused 
her to sing flat at her début a week be- 
fore. Raisa’s Aida grows on one. It is 
the most convincing and dramatic pre- 
sentation within memory. Crimi helped 
her to make the Nile Scene one of great 
beauty. Giuseppe Sturani conducted, 
with a tendency to rush the singers 
through their parts. 


Repetition of “Dinorah” 


“Dinorah” was -repeated Wednesday 
evening. Campanini was still suffer- 
ing from heart trouble and Arnoldo Conti 
therefore conducted. Even not consider- 
ing the suddenness with which he was 
called to the conductor’s stand, without 
a full rehearsal of the score, his reading 
of it was colorful and he carefully fol- 
lowed the singers. The music is not 
grandiose, as Meyerbeer’s operas often 
are; there is a constant flow of melodies 
throughout. The overture, used as an 
entr’acte in this performance, is a big 
number, and the chorus joins the instru- 
ments at times, from behind the curtain. 
Mme. Galli-Curci, as in the preceding 
performance, moved the audience to al- 
most uncontrollable delight by her Shad- 
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ow Song. She repeated the cadenzas in 
front of the curtain and was tumultu- 
ously applauded. Carolina Lazzari du- 
plicated her success of the first perform- 
ance and had to repeat her exquisitely 
lovely singing of the Goatherd’s Song. 

Margery Maxwell, whose pure lyric 
voice was so much admired last week, 
sang with the same warmth of tone and 
feeling for the music which marked her 
work then. Octave Dua, as Corentino, 
was excellent, both as actor and singer, 
and Gustave Huberdeau, the cold gone 
from his voice, let his resonant bass tones 
flow without stint in the Hunter’s Song. 
Giacomo: Rimini’s Hoél was even better 
than the preceding week, and his voice 
seemed brighter. 


“Boheme” 


“Bohéme” was given Thursday even- 
ing, with Melba, Myrna Sharlow, -Crimi 
and Rimini in the leading parts. Melba 
is still vocally supreme, and in vain 
yeunger voices attempt the purity of tone 
which. she produces with the greatest 
ease. The only noticeable failing that the 
years have brought was the slight fallin 
from pitch in the high C at the end o 
the first act. Otherwise the intonation 
was perfect, and the ovation at the end of 
the third act showed that the audience 
thoroughly appreciated it. The Rodolfo 
of .Crimi was well acted and well sung. 
Rodolfo Fornari as Schaunard seemed a 
little ill at ease during the first part of 
the performance, but gained confidence 
toward the close. Vittorio Trevisan in 
the double réles of Benoit and Alcindero 
displayed his comic mimicry of the land- 
lord and the ancient beau with unusual 
facility. In the Momus Scene he was u 
particularly good foil for Miss Sharlow 
as Musetta. Miss Sharlow was very easy 
in her first appearance in this part, and 


her unusually flexible soprano was par- 
ticularly good in the Waltz Song. The 
part of Marcello was sung by Giacomo 
Rimini. The latter sang unusually well, 
and there was less of the vibrato which 
marred his work last year. The “fare- 
well to the coat” of Colline, sung by 
Gustave Huberdeau, displayed the rather 
grave dignity of this French bass. Giu- 
seppe Sturani conducted with loving care. 
Chorus and staging were particularly 
good. 
Fitziu in “Faust” 


Anna Fitziu sang the role of Mar- 
guerite in “Faust,” which was repeated 
Saturday afternoon. The lovely music 
of this lyric part gave a much better 
chance to display the timbre of her voice 
than did Tosca. Except for the last 
high note in the Jewel Song, which went 
to pieces, her singing was highly pleasing 
and she acted the part unusually wel. 
Muratore was again the supreme inter- 
preter of Faust, and the~-many-colored 
beauties of his voice had full oppor- 
tunity in this opera. He had to repeat 
the “Salut demeure.” Baklanoff’s 
Mephistopheles was even more interesting 
the second time than in the previous per- 
formance, and the finesse of his acting 
cculd be observed more fully. Louise 
Berat, as before, was the best of the 
arthas. Alfred Maguenat as Valen- 
tine was in superb voice, and Jeska 
Swartz sang Stebel’s part prettily and 
on pitch. The chorus work was good. 

Carolina lLazzari’s success_ in 
“Dinorah” has led the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation to schedule her for a joint con- 
cert with Fritz Kreisler, in the second of 
the five Sunday evening concerts that will 
be given in the Auditorium Theater. 
Melba and Maurice Dambois will give the 


first concert.  ParnsworTH WRIGHT. 





PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
PRESENTS GIORNI 


Pianist Wins a Warm Welcome 
—Wassili Besekirsky Gives 
Interesting Recital 





Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1917. 


Under the patronage of the Philadel- 
phia Music Club, Aurelio Giorni, the 
gifted Italian pianist, was presented in 
recital last Wednesday evening in the 
Art Alliance Building. Opening his pro- 
gram with the A Flat Sonata of Bee- 
thoven, which was given an admirable 
interpretation, and a group of Chopin, 
the Etude in F Major and the E Major 
Scherzo, there was left nothing to be de- 


sired from a technical standpoint. In the 
seldom-heard Barcarolle, he developed 
much beauty of tone and warmth of 
color. The third group brought forth 
some interesting works of merit of his 
own composition. In the Sibelius and 
Liszt numbers, which concluded the pro- 
gram, Giorni showed splendid command 
of the keyboard. 

Wassili Besekirsky, the noted Russian 
violinist, proved himself an artist of su- 
perior attainments last Thursday even- 
ing in Witherspoon Hall. Beginning 
with the Sonata by Fauré in which num- 
ber he was joined by Aurelio Giorni. The 
composition which at times lacked in- 
terest, was nevertheless a splendid ve 
hicle for emphasizing the thorough mu- 
sicianship of both soloists. In _ the 
shorter numbers, especially the “Havan- 
aise” by Saint-Saéns and a Caprice by 
the same composer, Besekirsky showed a 
sublety of mood overflowing with spaik- 
ling tone and clear firm technique. The 
“Cavatina” of Cui gave him additional 
opportunity of disclosing some fine legato 
work. In the final group, three types of 
the modern Russian school, a ‘‘Romance” 
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by Gliére, “Berceuse” by Iljinsky and a 
Dance by Rachmaninoff, were played with 
such spontainety and fire as to receive 
ovational applause from the audience. 
Axel Skjerne proved himself an accom- 
panist of the highest rank, at all times 
lending himself perfectly to the varying 
moods of the artist. 

A program of historic organ music 
from the early composers was interest- 
ingly presented by Joseph Bonnet last 
Wednesday evening. This being his first 


recital in a series of four scheduled . 


throughout the season, Mr. Bonnet chose 
works composed during the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries in 
all of which he proved himself a com- 
plete master of his instrument. Rare 
skill and finish was displayed in the vari- 
ous works of the old French and Italian 
masters, 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was heard - 


in her annual Frankford recital last 
Thursday evening. The program selected 
entirely from American works, included 
songs by Chadwick, Ronald, Kramer and 
many others. She sang them most ar- 
tistically, revealing a voice of exquisite 
mellowness. Florence Haenle, a young 
violinist who is rapidly gaining an en- 
viable reputation as a concert artist, and 
Adele Wightman, the gifted harpist, were 
the assisting soloists. 
ADA TURNER KuRTZ. 





Florence McMillan, accompanist for 
Mme. Homer, will do coaching during the 
month of December. Mme. Homer, after 
several appearances at the Metropolitan 
during December, will resume her recital 
tour the first week of January. 


UNIQUE ENSEMBLE 
ENCHANTS AUDITORS 


“Société des Instruments An- 
ciens ’’ Again Reveals 
Exquisite Art 


Society of Ancient Instruments, Director, 
Henri Casadesus. Concert, Molian 
Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 24. The Pro- 
gram: 





Sinfonia, for quartet of viols and 
clavecin, Haydn; “Passacaglia,” Handel; 
“Papillon,” Campra, Mme.  Patorni. 
“Ballet de la Royne” (Pastorale, Passe- 
Pied, Chaconne, Branle-Double), P. A. 
Monsigny, Quatuor des Violes et Harpe 
Luth. Concerto, for Viole d’Amour, 
Asioli, Henri Casadesus. “Une Fete 
a la Cour des Miracles”—“Carillon Dom- 
inical de l’Eglise St. Merri,” “Entrée du 
Roi des Ribauds, danse des Gitanes,”’ 
“Cortége des Bohemiens,” “Ronde des 
Tire-laine,”’ Lesueur, Quatuor des Violes 
et Clavecin. 


The “Société des Instruments Anciens”’ 
suffices amply of itself to place American 
music-lovers under a heavy debt of grat- 
itude to contemporary France. The un- 
surpassable charm of this organization 
captivated the country last year so en- 
tirely as to induce the earnest wish that 
its visits might hereafter be annual and 
prolonged. If the enthusiasm aroused 
last Saturday afternoon by M. Casa- 
desus, Mme. Patorni and the remaining 
artists of the society means anything, we 
may expect their periodic return to our 
midst year in, year out, war or no war. 


Concerts of old music on archaic instru- 
ments are not new here. Long after 
their gentle charm has been forgotten 
the memory of the boredom they usually 
end up by inflicting abides: The Society 
of Ancient Instruments that our nob.e 
ally now “sends. somehow or other 
neglects to import the element of bore- 
dom. It is possible to listen to their 
perfect art for hours without the sense 
of monotony or surfeit. Its vitality and 
diversity are no less wonderful than its 
exquisite finish and patrician grace. 

Saturday’s concert, an unmitigated joy 
in all details of performance, was rich in 
musical substance. The delicious little 
Quintet for viols and harpsichord of 
Ilaydn, the players gave here last sea- 
son. Neither the Kneisels nor the-Flon- 
zaleys ever played Haydn with more 
flawless enchantment than did our 
I'rench guests. The average musician 
must be struck with amazement at- the’ 
solidity of tonal effect and abundance of 
color of which these ancestors of the 
violin family and the pianoforte are ca- 
pable. The penetrant viola tone only’ 
adds a delightfyltartness to the flavor- 
ing. P 

Mme. Patorni revealed in her clavecin 
solos a virtuosity and a rhythmical im- 
stinct that many a pianist might envy. 
In the lovely dances of Monsigny the 
“harp-lute,” a kind of diminutive harp 
played on a table, replaced the clavecin 
with a similar though rather larger and 
more sustained tone. Mme. Casadesus’si 
skill as a harpist equals that of her col- 
leagues on their respective instruments. 
Mr. Casadesus, a veritable Kreisler of 
the viole d’amore, performed the Asioli 
Concerto with profoundly poetic senti- 
ment. lLesueur’s ballet, “Une Féte a la 
Cour des Miracles,” proved a veritable 
little miracle of inspiration, an instance 
of French musical jewel-cutting at its 
most perfect. Such a work deserves to 
be better known, more widely exploited— 
if not in its original form, then in some 
manner of transcription. H. FP. P. 
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| Gatti Ushers in His Philadelphia Season 
with the Blazing Splendors of **Aida’’ 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 1917. 


HE social aspects of the opening of 
Philadelphia’s opera season at the 
Metropolitan were duly recorded as quiet 
and sympathetically in keeping with the 
spirit of the times. Society editors pro- 
fessed to note this altered attitude. If 
this interpretation were correct then the 
proportional increase of those persons 
who attended “Aida” primarily to hear it 
sung over those who came merely to be 
seen at the right place at the right time 
was extremely significant. For despite 
the alleged diminution of splendor the 
opera house was crowded to the doors. 

Not for several years has the inau- 
gural of a season of lyric drama been so 
generously patronized. “Prince Igor,” 
which began the regular series a year 
<go, drew almost a poor house. That was 
in peace times. The bill, moreover, was 
a much indorsed novelty. Without any 
such aids familiar old “Aida” triumphed 
once mere. Surely part of the explana- 
tion must lie in the suggestion recently 
advanced in this correspondence. Music 
in a grim period of armed strife is a 
solace and a spiritual stimulus. Its ex- 
istence is independent of social brilliancy. 
It flourishes as the result of a sincere 
and potent demand. 

Mr. Gatti-Gasazza, who had come over 
from New York for his annual visit here, 
was quietly exultant. His mood was jus- 
tified on both financial and artistic 
grounds. Save for one weakness in the 
cast, he has given no better balanced 
production of Verdi’s opera in this city 
since assuming direction of the Metro- 
politan organization. 

Caruso’s Radames has dazzled vocally 
in the past, but the stellar presence of 
the popular tenor is in no wise isdispen- 
sable to productions of all-around excel- 
lence. The ineffectiveness of his attempts 
to portray a martial hero is, of course, 
an old story. Giovanni Martinelli, on the 
other hand, whose histrionism evinces 
steady betterment, is unquestionably one 
of the most satisfactory operatie ro- 
mantic tenors extant. His Radames on 
Tuesday night had dramatic fire, lyric 
eloquence and fine virility. Philadelphians 
have justly admired his interpretation of 
the rdle since he first sang it with the 
Campanini forces before his entry into 
the Gatti field. 

Also familiar and welcome to our opera 
goers was Amneris of Margarete Mat- 
zenauer. The great contralto was at her 
best last week, singing with magnificent 
freedom and acting with a thrilling sense 
of tragic values. Basil Ruysdagl was 
heard once more as the King, a character 
which he invests with a dignity and im- 
portance that quite removes it from the 
category of minor parts. 


The New Interpreters 


The new interpretations of the evening 
were those of Claudia Muzio in the title 
réle and of Jose Mardones as Ramifis. 
The latter is assuredly a real acquisition 
for the Metropolitan. The splendor of 
his rich dramatic basso was one of the 
bulwarks of the Boston Opera Company 
a season ago. An artist of his calibre 
was emphatically needed by the Metro- 
politan, still suffering from the untimely 
loss of the superb Putnam Griswold. 

Muzio’s “Aida” had moments of exqui- 
quite beauty, notably in the Nile act and 
in the final scene. A certain stridency 
marred her vocalism in the “Prayer” and 
in other early passages of the opera. Her 
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theatric sense, born of close relationship 
with the footlights—having had a stage 
director for a father was no mean ar- 
tistic advantage—is exceedingly strong, 
and she converted Verdi’s love-entangled 
heroine into a throbbing, hot-blodded en- 
tity. Asa dramatic portrait her passion- 
ate, tragic Aida is unsurpassed here of 
late seasons. One wonders now how the 
frigidity of Eames or Melba—the latter 
made a single appearance in the charac- 
ter in this city—could ever have been 
tolerated. As Muzio’s opulent original 
equipment is developed with experience 
and training in the world’s leading oper- 
atic troupe, she is likely to become one of 
the most appealing lyrico-dramatic stars 
before the public. Marie Sundelius sang 
the haunting measures of the unseen 
Priestess with effectiveness and taste, 
and Pietro did an admirable “bit” as the 
Messenger. 

Amato was the Amonasro and, of 
course, he was as vivid as ever histri- 
onically. 

As in New York, “The Star-Spanglel 
Banner” was thrillingly staged at the 
conclusion of the triumphal scene. 
Amato’s earnestness was there one of the 
features of that patriotic interpellation. 
His enunciation, although rather amus- 
ingly “foreign,” was none the less crisp, 
incisive and intelligible, and he sang 
Key’s verses with ostensible and pro- 
found respect for their content. Mme. 
Matzenauer was another rhapsodic per- 
former. Perhaps she wanted to allay all 


suspicions of Teutonic leanings and to. 


bring home the fact that she is not now a 
subject of the Kaiser. Martinelli seemed 
unfamiliar with the anthem and followed 
the text from a song sheet. Muzio’s 
English was naturally the best of the 
principals. The chorus sang with inspir- 
ing tonal volue. The kaleidoscopic colors 
of all the Allied flags, even including 
China, Portugal and Brazil, finely height- 
ened the appeal of the whole scene. 

The well known “Aida” settings, a 
trifle worn through frequent usage, were 
revealed. Rosina Galli danced delight- 
fully and Gennaro Papi read the score 
with more fire than usually character- 
izes his contributions. 


Kitty Cheatham a Delight 


Kitty Cheatham, to the eye as youth 
ful as ever and to the artistic sensibilities 
an irstrument of signal and magnetic 
charm, came to town on Friday night as 
a concert feature in the University Ex- 
tension series at Witherspoon Hall. Her 
art, as does Yvette Guilbert’s, defies the 
heavy process of cold analysis. Person- 
ality is indefinable. Personality exalts 
Kitty Cheatham to heights of touching 
beauty. Her interpretation of the 
naivete and spirit of childhood is as 
subtle as it is unstaled by time. She il- 
lumined a varied and characteristic pro- 
gram, whose delicious features included 
four of Schumann’s “Kinderscenen” with 
English words, a musical theme from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” two extracts from 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” and simple little 
melodies from Bach and Grieg, to which 
Fullerton L. Waldo, musical editor of the 
Public Ledger, had affixed sympathetic 
nursery-like rhymes. Gretchaninoff’s stir- 
ring “Hymn of Free Russia,” orches- 
trated and adapted into English by Kurt 
and Vera Schindler and sung in “com- 
munity” style by the entire audience and 
Miss Cheatham, closed an inimitable ap- 
pearance. 

1 * * 


“The dulness of death is gay compared 
to thy dulness,” sang Bunner concerning 
Sunday in a place he once characterized 
as “thoroughly Philadelphian.” Revision 
of those mournful lines is in order now. 
The “Philadelphia Sunday” has_ been 
transmogrified. Salvation has _ been 
achieved in the ideally devised series of 
chamber music performances that will 
fortnightly bring delight to some eight 
hundred music lovers. The first of these 
“meetings,” as they are euphemistically 
called, was given in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford ballroom yesterday afternoon. 


The Chamber Music Association of 
Philadelphia is responsible for lining the 
cloud of Sunday stillness with sheer art. 
This organization is composed of sub- 
scribers to a series of eight chamber 
music productions. The attractions listed 
are the Flonzaley Quartet—yesterday’s 
offering—the Barrére Ensemble, the Rich 


Quartet, the Maquarre Ensemble, the 
Zoellner Quartet and the Rich and 
Schmidt Quartets together. Admission 


is only by season subscription. Five dol- 
lars is the modest fee charged for the 
whole series. 


Bloch Work Charms 


Yesterday’s initial meeting was an un- 
sullied triumph from every viewpoint. A 
notable achievement in sympathetic good 
taste was the seating arrangement. The 
performers occupied a_ slightly raised 
platform in the center of the ballroom, 
lighted just enough to establish the 
proper “atmosphere.” The chairs radi- 
ated around the musicians. The hall was 
compactly filled but not overcrowded by 
musical devotees rapt in enjoyment of 
masterpieces enchantingly interpreted. 


“Masterpieces” is used advisedly, al 
though one of the compositions listed was 
an absolute novelty—the .“Pastoral” (in 
manuscript) from the B Major quartet 
of Ernest Bloch. The compelling loveli- 
ness of this excerpt, painting in rather 
Debussy-like and yet distinctive colors, 
the contemplative poetry of majestic 
mountains and hinting of rustic revelry 
in delicate dance rhythms, indisputably 
stamps the composer as a figure of rare 
gifts in the domain of modern music. 

The Mozart Quartet in A Major, exe- 
‘uted with the filmiest of Old World re- 
finement, and the romantic Dohnanyi 
Quartet in D Major completed the allur- 
ing program. The Flonzaleys are with- 
out doubt leaders in their precious prov- 
ince. The new viola player, Louis Bailly, 
fitted engagingly into the artistic scheme 
of the organization. Mr. Bailly is a pol- 
ished and accomplished musician, a real 
acquisition, 

The officers of this richly welcome fac- 
tor in Philadelphia’s musical life, which 
flourishes luxuriantly at the very mo- 
ment of its inception, are Mrs. Harold 
EK. Yarnall, president; Edwin S. Fleishe, 
first vice-president; Leopold Stokowski, 
second vice-president; Arthur Judson, 
treasurer, and James Crosby Brown, sec- 
retary. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will re- 
sume its regular series of concerts here 
on Friday. The past week was spent in 
” highly successful tour of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and New York State cities. Ger- 
man music was eliminated in Pittsburgh 
in accordance with patriotic sensibilities. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” led the six 
programs given en route. 











Lamentations of W. J. Henderson 


FROM THE NEW YORK “SUN” 














HIS paper is published every day. 
Also every day in the course of a sea- 
son of music the being who writes these 
words listens to some considerable por- 
tion of two or three “entertainments” of 
music, ranging from the merciless smit- 
ing of a .defenceless piano to the equally 
merciless battering of unhappy voices in 
the opera house. Every day the same 
being must write more or less comment 
on the doings which he has observed. On 
Sunday he is supposed to have some re- 
flections to offer, reflections on the deeds 
and misdeeds of the musical world. 
Reflections on the deeds means praise, 
and this is what every one wishes to read. 
Reflections on the misdeeds mean condem- 
nation, and this is what no one wishes to 
read. All the world loves a lover, especi- 
ally a lover of every one who sings or 
plays on an instrument or acts as motor- 
man to an orchestra. All the world hates 
a critic, who does not love everything he 
hears. 


Therefore all the world will chortle 
with joy when he confesses that some- 
times when the time comes for writing 
the Sunday reflections he has absolutely 
nothing to say. This is one of those times. 


Shall he spread in radiant sentences 
through half a column his artificial 
ecstasies over the new scenery of “Faust” 
at the opera? Or shall he perch himself 
in the schoolmaster’s chair and learnedly 
proceed to tell the directors of the Metro- 
politan that they do not know how to con- 
duct the establishment? Or shall he ex- 
patiate on the justice of Mr. Stransky’s 
unequalled interpretations of Liszt, ‘or 
write an essay on the Prussian ballet 
music with which the Huntington avenue 
version of the national anthem is decor- 
ated? Shall he be flippant and declare 
that the distinguished conductor, having 
been deprived of all opportunity to get 
the iron cross, tried to give “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” the double cross? 





TEUTON MUSICIANS 
ARE HIT BY NEW ACT 


Their Appearance in District of 
Columbia Banned by 
Recent Ruling 

German musicians are seriously af- 
fected by the Enemy Alien Act pro- 
claimed by President Wilson on Nov. 19. 
The new act places an absolute ban on 
their appearance in the District of Co- 
lumbia and makes their travel about the 
country a matter of extreme difficulty, 
if not an impossibility. 

President Wilson’s proclamation plac- 
ing all enemy aliens in the United States 
under surveillance, requiring them to 
register, forbidding them to move from 
point to point without Federal permit, 
and barring them absolutely from the 
District of Columbia and other specified 
zones, will be rigidly enforced. 

As the proclamation now stands it ap- 
plies only to unnaturalized Germans who 
are over 14 years of age. It does not 
apply to German women or to children 
under 14, nor does it apply to Austrians, 
Bulgarians or Turks. But it is realized 
that some of the most dangerous of spies 
may be women and for that reason steps 
will be taken to have the Trading With 
the Enemy Act amended when Congress 
meets so as to have it include German 


women. At the same time the law will 
probably be broadened to include Aus- 
trians, Bulgarians and Turks. 
_ Dr. Karl Muck cannot appear in Wash- 
ington, nor can those members of. his 
orchestra who are German subjects. 
Both the New York and the Philadelphia 
Symphony orchestras are entirely com- 
posed of naturalized citizens, it is stated, 
because these are union orchestras and 
the unions require American citizenship 
before they will admit to membership. 
Any male German, unnaturalized, over 
fourteen years of age, will be barred 
from Washington during the period of 
the war. No exception whatever will be 
made. Not only that but they will not 
he able to travel through Washington en 
route to the South, but must pass around 
the District of Columbia and have a per- 
mit to travel from place to place. 





Bauer and Thibaud Give Third Recital 
of Beethoven 


At the third recital of their current 
Beethoven series, given last Monday 
afternoon at the Punch and Judy The- 
ater, Harold Bauer and Jacques Thi- 
baud presented the sonatas for violin 
and piano in A Major, Op. 12; F Major, 
Op. 24, and wound up with the 
“Kreutzer.” The largest audience so 
far attended and the performances were 
in all respects on a plane of artistic 
heauty and power with the preceding 
ones. A broad and virile rendering of 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata marked the cli- 
max of the recital. H. F..P, 
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FLORENCE, ALA.—Robert Lawrence, 
baritone, of Birmingham, gave a “mig 
in the chapel of the S. N. S. on Nov. 

* ok % 
WasH.—Mrs. Allan Cox, pu 

Lloyd Perry, has been en- 
First 


TACOMA, 
pil of Mrs. 
gaged as soprano soloist at the 
Methodist ——— C hurch. 


MACON, GA. ey Roberts Wilson, 
soprano, and Pearl Seil er, pianist, gave 
the first faculty recital at Wesleyan Col- 
lege on Nov. 5. Joseph Maerz was ac- 
companist. 

. w- @ 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Kurt Fisher, 
pianist, of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, gave a recital on the evening of 
Nov. 15 under the auspices of the Marsh 
School of Music. 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa. — The new 
Charles City Band gave its first indoor 
concert at the Y. M. C. A. forum on 


Nov. 11. Mrs. W. E. Dodge, contralto, 
and Prof. F. T. Vasey, tenor, were solo- 
ists. 
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SEATTLE, WASH.—Helen Matzinger, 
soprano; Nina Martine, pianist; Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis Ashton, violinist, and 
Ruth Osborn Mogan, contralto, gave a 
musicale recently at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club. 

3k * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Hugo Olk, for- 
merly of the St. Louis Orchestra, has 
organized a quartet, consisting of him- 
self as first violin; Fred G. Wiegand, 


second violin; Herman Lanzner, viola, 
and A. Pauli, ’cello. 
co ok * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Carmine Fabri- 
zi0, violinist, assisted by Horace Alwyne, 
pianist and Helen Knapp, accompanist 
(the two latter from the Skidmore School 
at Saratoga), gave a recital at the First 
Methodist Church on Nov. 17. 

* * * 

West Point, N. Y.—Frederick C. 
Mayer, organist and choirmaster at the 
United States Military Academy, as- 
sisted by Alexander Lutkiewitz, flautist, 
and Otto F. Schmidt, bassoon, gave a 
recital in the chapel on Nov. 11. 

oe * BS 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Charles Roy Cast- 
ner, pianist, and Alice Castner, contralto, 
were soloists at a musicale given to the 
students and faculty of the State Nor- 
mal School on Nov. 14. Mr. Castner is 
a pupil of Wilbur Follett Unger. 


* * % 


PITTSBURGH. — Organ recitals, given 
under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Mu- 
sical Institute and designed to interest 
children in organ music, have been given 
during the past month by Logan Mc- 
Elvany, Gavin Williamson and William 
H. Oetting. 


* * ** 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The second concert of 
the Quintet Club was given on Nov. 13 at 
the Woman’s Club. The members of the 
club include Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano; 
Charles Litzler, first violin; Mrs. Alinde 
W. Rudolf, second violin; Victor Rudolf, 
viola; Karl Schmidt, ’cello. 

* ok * 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Morning Mu- 
sicals opened its season recently at the 
Onondaga. Among those who have ap- 
peared on these programs are Louise 
Boedtker, Mrs. E. Gerald Rust, Gerald 
Arnold, Charles S. Merriam, Clara Drew 
and Prof. Raymond Wilson. 


* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — The _ twenty- 
fourth community sing under the direc- 
tion of Robert Lawrence was held at 
the Bijou Theater on Sunday, Nov. 11. 
Besides the choral singers, numbers 
were given by Claude Dowling, Myrtle 
May, Bettie Rosalind Gilmore. 


*k * * 


SCRANTON. Pa.—At the November 
meeting of the Lackawanna County Mu- 
sic Teachers a musical program was 
given recently by the Misses Gill and 
Revnolds, Mrs. Lida Warner and Walter 
Briggs. The topic for discussion was the 
matter of “School Credits.” in music, and 
a petition was signed which is to be put 
before the School Board. 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A recital by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music was held at the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association 
Monday night, Nov. 12. The program 
was given by Mrs. Frances Potter Allen, 
pianist, and Matthias Oliver, violinist. 

ok ae 

L 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. H. N. 
Rogers on Nov. 18 for the officers of 
Camp Shelby. The program was given 
by Mr. Rogers, violinist, and Mrs. J. S. 
Pleasants, vocalist. Mrs. Pleasants’s 
songs were all by American composers. 

a 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The first afternoon 
musicale of the Mundell Choral Club was 
given on Nov. 15. Those taking part in 
the program were Mrs. Louis French 
Page, Mrs. Robert Gardner Nason, Mrs. 
Charles Gilbert Raynor, E. Miriam Din- 
ke!spell, Marguerite Faike and Maybelle 
Heyer. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—A concert was 
given at the home of George Coleman 
Gow, Professor of Music at Vassar Col- 
lege, on the afternoon of Nov. 10. Those 
taking part were Mira Kessca, soprano; 
Ednah Phelps, mezzo-soprano; Dorothy 
Comstock, violinist, and Lois Warner, 
pianist. 

ok ok 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Saint-Saéns 
Quintet Club gave recently its opening 
concert of the season. Grace James, so- 
prano, was the soloist. The quintet in- 
cludes E. H. Clark, first violin; W. A. 
Clark, Jr., second violin; Karl Angelotty, 
viola; Michael Eisoff, ’cello, and Will 
Garroway, pianist. 

* a * 

MoNTREAL.—Arthur Laurendeau, choir 
director at the Cathedral, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in solfeggio at the 
Normal School, to succeed R. Oct. Pelle- 
tier, resigned. Léo-Pol Morin, pianist, 
appeared with Maurice Boucher at a lec- 
ture given by the latter at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton on Nov. 3. 

a * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The first of the 
community concerts for children inaugu- 
rated by Adolf H. Schellschmidt took 
place on Nov. 7. The program was given 
by William T. Shannon, organist; Bertha 
Schellschmidt, violinist; Louise Schell- 
schmidt-Koehne, harpist, and Adolf H. 
Schellschmidt, ’cellist. 


ok % * 


LINCOLN, MAss.—Carmine Fabrizio, 
the violin virtuoso of Boston, appeared 
here on Thursday evening, Nov. 15, in 
concert with the Boston Quintet. Mr. 
Fabrizio’s playing of a list of pieces by 
Sarasate, Fauré, Kreisler, Bach, d’Am- 
brosio, and Townsend gave pleasure to 
the large and friendly audience. 


* * ok 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The Board of Educa- 
tion has granted the request of the School 
Women’s Club for the use of the High 
School Assembly Hall for Sunday after- 
noon concerts. These concerts will give 
the people of San Jose the opportunity of 
hearing good music for an admission fee 
of ten cents. The arrangements will be 
under the direction of Nicola de Lorenzo. 

ok ok ok 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—An appreciative audi- 
ence greeted the second faculty concert 
of the season given at the Pacific Con- 
servatory of Music on Oct. 29. The pro- 
gram was presented by Nella Rogers, 
mezzo-soprano; Marjory Marckres Fish- 
er, violinist, and Hazel Nichols, pianist, 
assisted by Ruth Esther Cornell, who ac- 
companied Miss Fisher in her solo group. 

ak * a 


TULSA, OKLA.—Mrs. Ora _ Lightner 
Frost left for New York, Nov. 1, to 
spend five or six weeks visiting her son, 
Cheslyn Frost, as well as attending to 
matters of interest for her concert 
course. A successful concert was given 
Sunday evening, Nov. 5, at the First 
M. E. Church, when the “Redemption,” 
by Marie Hine, was presented, under the 
direction of the composer, with a chorus 
of thirty voices, assisted by prominent 
local soloists. 


.- 


VANDERGRIFT, PA.—A musicale was 
given under the direction of Charles S. 
St. Clair by the students of the High 
School in the auditorium on Nov. 9. Be- 
sides the school orchestra and chorus, 
those taking part were Martha, William 
and Louis Hodge, Misses _ Preston, 
George, McIntire and St. Clair, Messrs. 
Ward and St. Clair. Misses George and 
Mabon were accompanists. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Music Study Club of 
Troy began its third season on Nov. 13 
with a meeting at the Emma Willard 
Conservatory of Music. A Wagner pro- 
gram was given, with a historical paper 
read by Winifred T. Podmore. Ralph B. 
Angell, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, assisted by Elizabeth St. Ives, 
soprano, gave a recital on Nov. 12 for 
the benefit of the Troy Red Cross. 

: 2 * 


ATLANTA, GA.—Louise Walker recent- 
ly appeared in concert at the Baptist 
Tabernacle. She has a pleasing colora- 
tura soprano voice. Miss Walker was 
assisted by Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., city 
organist; Mildred Langworthy, soprano; 
Kurt Mueller, pianist, and Michael Ban- 
ner, violinist. The Shriners of Atlanta 
sent their famous band to Camp Gordon 
I‘riday to entertain the soldiers with a 
concert. 

* * * 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—At the meeting of 
the A. B. Hill Progressive League a large 
audience heard a specially arranged pro- 
vram. which included musical numbers by 
Addie Scroggins, Helen Tidwell, Kate 
Virgeson, Dorothy Richards, Hazel Glas- 
cock and Frances Dismukes. Miss Leary 
is the director of music in the Memphis 
public schools. Another school program 
of interest was given at Guthrie School 
Nov. 15th. a 

WORCESTER, Mass.—“‘Our Flag,” a new 
patriotic song composed by Walter W. 
Farmer, a prominent local musician, was 
sung by the Kiwanis Club Quartet at the 
weekly dinner of the club, which took 
place on Nov. 16 in the Bancroft Hotel. 
The quartet consists of Walter S. Bliss, 
Clifford Wright, John J. Lewis and 
George D. Robertson. The words were 
written by C. L. H. Wagner, a member 
of the Boston Kiwanis Club. 

* BS K 


LYNN, Mass.—Martha Atwood-Baker, 
the Boston soprano, sang a program of 
“All-American” songs before the North 
Shore Club on Nov. 13. The composers 
represented were Gilberté, Rogers, Fay 
Foster, Henry Hadley, Mabel Daniels, 
Huntington-Woodman, John Densmore 
and Adrianne Holmes-Edwards. Mrs. 
Baker prefaced her charming singing 
with brief remarks concerning these 
composers and their works. 

DUBUQUE, IowA.—The pupils of the 
preparatory department of Mrs. B. 
Ruegnitz gave an interesting recital at 
the Third Presbyterian Church recently. 
Theresa Zugenbuhler and Luetta Zapf, 
pupils of the Otto School of Singing, 
gave an evening of American composers 
several weeks ago and displayed voices 
well schooled. They were assisted by 
Clara Conrad, a pupil of Mrs. Ruegnitz, 
pianist, and Doris McCaffrey, accompan- 
ist. os 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Members of the 
Nineteenth Century Club entertained the 
wives of the Southern Medical Associa- 
tion men, who were in convention here, 
with a “program tea” at the club on the 
afternoon of Nov. 14. A large and ap- 
preciative audience greeted the partici- 
pants on the program, who were Jennie 
Schwill, Elsa Gerber, Ruth Browning, 
Christine Eifler and Teresa Bright, with 
Mrs. J. G. Bailey and Miss Morrison ac- 
companists. 

* 1 ok 

JERSEY City, N. J—The Arion Society 
of Jersey City gave its first concert of 
the season last week at Arion Hall be- 
fore a good sized audience. The club 
had as soloists Frederic Fichtel, piano; 
F. W. Dersbuch, basso; Mme. Emma 
Ruhl Saffer, soprano; Teles Longtin, 
tenor, and Mlle. Lucile Collette, violinist. 
Leon Rice and Jennie C. Rice gave a fine 
program of songs at Simpson M. E. 
Church in Jersey City, Nov. 19 and 20, 
to a large audience. 

* 

Troy, N. Y.—The forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Troy Mannerchor was cele- 
brated on Nov. 11 with a concert at Ger- 
mania Hall. Eight chorus numbers were 
given and selections by a quartet com- 
prising Adam Will, Charles Ruther, Jo- 
seph Will and Hermann Wassmanndorf, 
Franz Hamm, Mrs. A. Steinhilber and 
Bernard Molahan. E. Fuhrmann Meyer 
has been engaged as organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Mechanicville. 
He was in Russia last year as a pupil of 
Van Sternberg. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—‘‘Modern Russian and 
Scandinavian Music” was the topic at the 
last meeting of the Monday Musical Club, 
with Mrs. Abie] Smith reading a paper 
on the “Peer Gynt Suite.” Mrs. Fred C. 
Stahl and Mrs. Christian T. Martin were 
in charge of the program as instrumental] 
and vocal chairmen. Those who ap- 
peared were: Mrs. George Quackenboss, 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus and Mrs. Chris- 
tian T. Martin, sopranos; Florence Page, 
Mrs. Fred C. Stahl, Elizabeth Belding 
and Sylvia Gersbach, pianists; Mrs. 
Frederick W. Kerner, contralto; Julia 
M. Verch, violinist. Mrs. Henrietta 
Gainsley-Cross was accompanist. The 
Harmony Club, under the direction of 
Helen M. Sperry, gave a concert on Novy. 
15 at the Albany City Mission for the 
benefit of the South End Settlement. 
Solos were offered by Mrs. Daniel S. 
Benton, soprano, and Regina Held, vio- 
linist. 

oS * * 

WaHoo, NeEs.—A concert was given 
during the first week in November by 
united choruses of five neighboring 
towns in honor of the fourth centennial 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Lutheran Church. The committee was 
composed of the following: Albert Strom 
and Alvin Jepson, from Mead; Rudolf 
Swanson and Oscar Dahlgren, from 
Swedenberg; J. E. Olson and Oscar Ny- 
gren, from Malmo, and Ferd Anderson, 
Emil Benson and Florence Almyuist, 
from Wahoo. 

* *« «* 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Reformation c:n- 
tata “The City of God” was sung by an 
augmented choir on the evening of Nov 
11 at the celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the First Reformed Church, 
under the direction of Alfred Hallam. 
The soloists were Elizabeth St. Ives, so- 
prano; Edward T. Grout, tenor, and 
James H. Crapp, baritone. Lydia F. 
Stevens and Esther D. Keneston gave a 
two-piano recital on Nov. 15 at Grace 
Episcopal Parish Hall, assisted by Lieut. 
Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone, and Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist. 

* 1K % 

WILMINGTON, DEL.— Emma _ Lore, 
daughter of the late Chief Justice 
Charles B. Lore, and for many years in- 
structor in music at the Ursuline Acad- 
emy, in this city, has announced that she 
will shortly leave Wilmington for Frost- 
burg, Md., where she will be a postulant 
before entering the Ursuline Convent, 
Washington, D. C., next fall on a two 
years’ novitiate before taking the veil. 
As harpist, pianist and contralto Miss 
Lore has been regarded for a decade as 
one of the leading musicians of Delaware 
and her annual concerts have been 
largely attended. 
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WARREN, OHIO.—The 190l1st program 
at Dana’s Musical Institute took the form 
of a faculty recital on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 14, and was heard by a capac- 
ity audience. The faculty artists were 
R. E. Williams, flautist; L. B. Dana, 
pianist; L. V. Ruhl, ’cellist; J. D. Cook, 
clarinetist; Ross Hickernell, cornetist; 
L. W. Glover, tenor, and Edouard Per- 
rigo, violinist. They were ably assisted 
by Bertha Schiele, violinist; Mildred 
Sever, pianist; Henry Scheig, violaist; 
Mrs. L. W. Glover, pianist, and Nellie 
Croyle, pianist. The second semester 
of the school year opened Nov. 12. 
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York, Pa.—Lydia Kuehn, contralto, 
has been engaged as soloist in the choir 
of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The male chorus of the Zion 
Reformed Church, under the direction of 
J. Dale Diehl, recently made its first pub- 
lic appearance in a service at the church. 
Two recent recitals of interest were those 
given by Florence Roth, pianist, assisted 
by Mrs. Charles Motter, soprano, and Mr. 
Maynier, pianist. A recital for the bene- 
fit of the Y. M. C. A. war work was given 
at the Woman’s Club on Nov. 15 by Flor- 
ence Wolpert, soprano; Chester Wittell, 
that by Enrichetta Onelli, soprano; 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Mr. Malcolm 
pianist. 

* ae * 

WoRCESTER, MAss.—A_ reception to 
new members of the B Sharp Club took 
place at the club’s initial meeting in As- 
sembly Hall of the Hultman-McQuaid 
Conservatory on Nov. 15. A program of 
piano selections was given by Phyllis H. 
Lations, Bertha Ringquist, Hilda Hago- 
pian, Anna Statz, Gladys Sandberg, Mar- 
garet Foley, Lilly Lofgren and Gunnar 
Forslund. The Aeolian Trio, consisting 
of Miles Blanchard, pianist; Herbert 
Foskett, baritone, and George Wellington, 
organist, gave a concert in the audito- 
rium of Newton Square Baptist Church 
on Nov. 16 before an audience of 400 per- 
sons. The trio was assisted by Ruth F. 
Carlsson, reader, and A. Elizabeth Carls- 
son, accompanist. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 2. 

Althouse, Paul—Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 3. 

Altman, Eleonore— New York  (A¢olian 
Hall), Dec. 15. 

Austin, Florence—St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 3, 
4; Atchison, Kan., Dec. 5, 6; Topeka, Kan., 
Dec. 7, & Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10, 11; 
Hutchinson, Kan., Dee. 12; Wichita, Kan., 
Dec. 14. 

Baker, Elsie—Rock Island, Dec. 1; Rock - 
ford, Dec. 3; Allegan, Mich., Dec. 4; Lansing, 
Dec. 5: Traverse City, Dec. 6; Mt. Pleasant, 
Dec. 7. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Bosion, Dec. 2; 
Quincy, Mass., Dec. 3; New York (Waldorf- 
Astoria), Dec. 7; Portland, Me., Dec. 8; New- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 12; Somerville, Mass., 
Dec. 13. 

Bauer, Harold—Philadelphia, Novy. 30, Dec. 
1: San Franciseo, Dec. 7, 9; Oakland, Dev. 
11; Los Angeles, Dec. 13. 

Bezve, Caroly2—Danbury, Conn., Dec. 8; 
New York (4¢olian Hall), Dee. 11. 

Benneche, Frieda— New York 
Hall), Dee. 3. 

Bonnet, Joseph—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Dec. 3, 19. 

Boulter, Louis James—New York (olian 
Hall), Dec. 14. 

Brasiau, Sophie — New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 4. 

Brenner, Orina—White Plains, N. Y., Dec. 
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Breeskin, Elias—Chicago, Dec. 16. 

Brown, Eddy—New Orleans, La., Nov. 30. 

Bruce, Philip—Boston, Dee. 3. 

Buell, Dai—Chicago, Dec. 12. 

Butler, Harold—Marysville, Kan., Dec. 5; 
Minneapolis, Kan., Dec. 6; Salina, Kan., Dec. 
7: Alma, Kan., Dec. 10; Osage City, Kan., 
Dec. 11; Eldorado, Kan., Dec. 12; Cheney, 
Kan., Dec. 13; Eureka, Kan., Dec. 14. 

Cadnan and Tsianina (American Indian 
Music-Talk)—Philadelphia, Dec. 4; Chilli- 
cothe. O., Dec. 6; Cleveland, Dec. 10; Denver, 
Dec. 14. 

Case, Anna—Houston, Tex., Dec. 1; Den- 
ton, Dec. 3; San Antonio, Dec. 5; New Or- 
leans, Dec. 7; Chicago, Dec. 11; Birmingham, 
Ala., Dec. 14. ’ 

Cone-Baldwin. Carolyn—Oil City, Pa., Nov. 
30; Erie, Pa., Dec. 1 

Courboin, Charlies M.—Albion, N. Y., Dec. 
3; Cleveland, Dec. 4; Grand Rapids, Dec. 7; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 13. 

Craft, Marcella—Omaha, Dec. 4; Kansas 
City, Dec. 8; Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 14. 

Danforth, Pauline—Boston, Dec. 5. 

De Kyzer, Marie—Des Moines, Nov. 30, 
Fairfield, Dec. 3; Corning, Dec. 4; Lenox, 
Dec. 5; Bethany, Mo., Dec. 7; Grant City, 
Mo., Dec. 8; Pomeroy, la., Dec. 11. 

De Lima, Edna—New York (¢®olian Hall), 
Dec. 12; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 14. 

Donner, Max—Waltham, Mass., Dec. 13. 

Dubinsky, Vitadimir—Providence, Dec, 2; 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 4; Allentown, Pa., 
Dec. 7. 

Ellerman, Amy—Rock Rapids, Ia., Nov. 30; 
Ruthven, Ia., Dec. 1; Eureka, S. D., Dec. 3; 
Mobridge, S. D., Dec. 5; Kimball, 8S. D., 
Dee. 7; Kennebec, S. D., Dec. 8; Chamber- 
lain, S. D., Dec. 10; Plankinton, Dec. 11; 
Armour, Dec. 12. , é 

Elman, Mischa—Chicago, Dec. 2: Cleveland, 
Dec. 3: Detroit, Dec. 4; Grand Forks, N. D., 
lec. 6; Fargo, Dec. 7; Bismark, N. D.. Dec. 
8: Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 11; Duluth, Minn., 
Dec. 13. 

Fique, Katherine Noak—Brooklyn, Dec. 9. 

Florignay. Renee—Rochester, Dec. 3; Mon- 
treal, Dee. 10. 

Flint, Willard—Boston, Dec. 11. ; 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Dec. 2. 

Gabrilowitsch, O3sip—Philadelphia, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 1. 

Gardner, Samuel—Boston, Dec. 1. 

Garrison, Mabel—Waterbury. Conn., Dec. 
6: New York (olian Hall), Dec. 9 and 13; 
Toledo, Ohio, Dee. 11. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, Dec. 6. 

Gideon, Constance and Henry—Boston, Dec. 
2: Laconia, N. Y., Dec. 7; Boston, Dec. 13. 

Gideon, Henry — Boston, Dec. 2; Laconia, 
N. Y., Dec. 7; Boston, Dec. 16 

Gills, Mme. Gabrielle—New York (/®olian 
Hall), Nov. 30: Aurora, N. Y., Dec. 1; Cin- 
cinnati, Dec. 3: Montgomery, Ala., Dec. 5: 
Danville, Ky., Dec. 7. 

Giorni, Aurelio—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Dec. 13. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 3. 

Gotthelf, Claude (Operalogues)—New York, 
Dec. 10, 11, 14 

Graveure, Louis—New York (M#olian Hall), 
Dez. 1. 

Guilbert, Yvette—New York, Nov. 30 and 
Dec 2. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Dec. 3 and 
9 
Hackett, Arthur—Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 13. 
Hamlin, George—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Dec. 4. 

Heifetz, Jascha—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 1. 

Holterhoff. Leila—Boston, Dec. 11; Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., Dec. 15. ; 

Howell, Dicie—Hoboken, Dec. 2. 

Hubbard, Havrah—New York, Dec. 19, 11, 
4, 


Hudson-Alexander, Mme. Caroline — New 
York (A®olian Hall), Dec. 14. 

Kline, Olive—Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 10. 

La Bonte, Henri—Albany, N. Y., Dec. 6 

Land, Harold — New York (University 
Heights), Dee. 6. 

Leginska, Ethel—Cincinnati, Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1 

Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Dec. 4, 12. 


Sergei 


Lombardi, Mrme. Ada del V.—New York 
(A£olian Hall), Dec. 6. 

MacCue, Beatrice—Staten Island, Dee. 2; 
New York, Dec. 5. 

Mannes, David and Clara—New York (ol- 
ian Hall), Dee. 4. 

Martinelli, Giovanni — Waterbury, Conn., 
Dec. 6. 

McDowell, Alice—Boston, Dee. 3. 

McMillan, Florence—Cleveland, O., Nov. 30. 

Miller, Christine—Leavenworth, Kan., Nov. 
380; Hutchinson, Kan., Dee. 1; London, Ont., 
Dec. 3; Cleveland, Dee. 4; Scranton, Pa., 
Dec. 6: New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 9; Morgan- 
town, W. Va., Dec. 11; Marion, O., Dec. 14. 

Morris, Gretchen—New York, Dec. 2. 

Mouradian, A. Chah—New York (#olian 
Hall), Dee. 14. 

Murphy, Lambert—Auburn, N. Y., Dec. 7; 
Chicago, Dee. 12. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Detroit, Nov. 30, Dec. 1; 
Toledo, Dec. 3; New York, Dec. 8. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Hartford, Conn., Nov. 
30. 

Peegé, Charlotte—Taunton, Mass., Dec. 3; 
Fitchburg, Dec. 10; Brockton, Mass., Dec. 12: 
Waltham, Dec. 13. 

Phillips, Martha—New York (4colian Hall), 
Dec. 10. 

Powell, John—New York, Dec. 5; Boston, 
Dec. 8: Cleveland, Dec. 14; New York, (.1ol- 
ian Hall), Dec. 16. 

Pyle, Wynne—Washington, Dec. 13. 

Rappold, Marie—Charleston, S. C., Dee. 8. 

Richardson, Martin—New York, Dec. 2; 
Overbrook, Pa., Dec. 6; Canajoharie, N. Y., 
Dec. 11; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 14. 

Roberts, Emma—Detroit, Dec. 2: London, 
Can., Dec. 3; Fredonia, N. Y., Dec. 4; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 8; New York (A®olian Hall), Dee. 
bie 


Sakolsky-Fried, Sarah—New York (/Kolian 
Hall), Dec. 8. 

Sapin, Cara—Melrose, Mass., Dec. 10. 

Schofield, Edgar—Cincinnati, Dec. 6. 

Schroeder, Alwin—Boston, Dec. 12. 

Seydel, irma—Brooklyn, Dec. 4. 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Indianapolis, Dec. 
8: Decatur, Ill., Dee. 4; Charleston, Dec. 5; 
Neoga, Dec. 6; Robinson, Dee. 7; Indianap- 
olis, Dee. 8; Martinsville, Dec. 10; Craw- 
fordsville, Dec. 11: Noblesville, Dec. 12: Ko- 
kome, Dec. 13; Portland, Dec. 14; Decatur, 
Dec. 15. 

Simmons, Wm.—New York, Dec. 5: Tren- 
ton, N. J., Dec. 10; Schenectady, N. Y., Dee. 
13. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Houston, Tex., 
Dec. 1; Denton, Tex., Dec. 3; San Antonio, 
Dec . 5; New Orleans, Dec. 7: Chicago, Dec. 
11; Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 14. 

Stanley, Mme. Helen—New York, Dec. 2: 
Norwich, Conn., Dec. 3; Boston, Dec. 7: New 
York (A®olian Hall), Dee. 15. 

Stevens, Nelda Hewitt—Chicago, Dec. 6, 9. 

Tallarico, Pasquale—Topeka, Dec. 1: Wi- 
chita,, Dec. 3: Lindsborg, Dec. 5: Tarkio, 
Mo., Dee. 6; Chariton, Ia.,. Dec. 7; Spring- 
field, Ill., Dec. 10; Lincoln, Tll.. Dee. 11; Peru, 
Ind., Dee. 12: South Bend, Dec. 13: Wau- 
kesha, Wis., Dec. 14. 

Thompson, Edith—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Dec. 7 

Trnka, Alois—Schenectady, N. Y., Dee. 15 

Troxell, Willlam—Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 2. 

Tucker, Willlam—Hoboken, N. J., Tec. 2. 

Van Dresser, Marie—Boston, Dec. 2. 

Veryl, Marian—Danbury, Conn., Dec. 13. 

Von Hemert, Theodore—New York (%®ol- 
ian Hall), Nov. 30. 


a 


Warfel, Mary—York, Pa., Dec. 3; New 
York, Dec. 15. 

Weil, Herman—New Wilmington, Pa., Dec. 
11, 12; Cincinnati, Dec. 14, 15. 

Weiller, Helen—Brooklyn, Dec. 4, 9. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—St. Paul, Dec. 3; 
Crookston, Minn., Dee. 4; Detroit, Dec. 7 
Albany, Dec. 10. 

Willeke, Willem—Cleveland, Dee. 14. 

Wilson, Raymond—Syracuse, N. Y., Dee. 
3; Canandaigua, N. Y., Dec. 14. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Spokane, Wash., Dec. 
4; Denver, Col., Dec. 6; Bozeman, Mont., Dec. 
7; Denver, Col., Dee. 11; Boulder, Dec. 12; 
Greeley, Dec. 13; Fort Collins, Dec. 15. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Malden, Mass., 
Dec. 3; Taunton, Mass., Dec. 4. 

Wirthlin, Rosalie—Boston, Dee. 8. 

Yost, Gaylord—Indianapolis, Dec. 4. 


Ensembles 


Berkshire String Quartet—New York (ol- 
ian Hall), Dec. 14 

Boston Symphony Orchestra — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 7, 8; Harvard Univers- 
ity, Dec. 13 

Cecilia Society of Boston—Boston, Dec. 12. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago 
(Orchestra Hall), Nov. 30, Dee. 1; Milwaukee, 
Dec. 3; Chicago, Dec. 4, 7, 8. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 14, 15. 

Elsa Fischer String Quartet — Hoboken, 
Dec. 2. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Chicago, Dec. 38; Indi- 
anapolis, Dec. 4; Altoona, Pa., lec. 6; Will- 
iamstown, Mass., Dec. 8. 

Friends of Music Society—New York (Ritz), 
Dec. 2. 

Miniature Philharmonicm—New York (¢ol- 
ian Hall), Dec. 10. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 30, Dec. 2, 7, 14 

New York Chamber Music Society—New 
York (A€olian Hall), Dec. 11. 

Oratorio Society— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 5. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 2, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 
16. 

Russian St. Nicholas Cathedral Choir — 
New York (®£olian Hall), Dee. 7. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—QOil City, 
Nov. 30: Erie, Dec. 1; Warren, Dec. 1; Cleve- 
land, lec. 2: Meadville, Dec. 3; Binghamton, 
Dec. 4; Elmira, Dec. 5: Hamilton, N. Y., 
Dec. 6; Norwich, N. Y. (eveg.), Dec. 6; Pough- 
keepsie, Dec. 7: Boston, Dec. 8: Burlington, 
Vt., Dec. 9; Montreal, Can., Dec. 10, 11; 
Ottawa, Dec. 12: Toronto, Dec. 13: Galt, Can. 
(mat.), Dee. 14; London, Can. (evg.), Dec. 
14; State College, Pa., Dec. 15. 

San Carlo Opera Company—Leavenworth, 
Kan., Nov. 30; Lawrence, Kan., Dee. 1: 
Omaha, Pec. 3, 5: Kansas City. Mo., Dec. 6, 
8: Topeka, Dec. 10, 11: Camp Funston, Dec. 
12, 18: Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 14; Wichita, 
Dec. 15. 

Société Des Instruments Anciens—Ralti- 
more, Nov. 30: Cincinnati, Dec. 3; Detroit, 
Dec. 5, 6; Ypsilanti, Mich., Dec. 7. 

Symphony Society of New York — New 
York (Carnegie Hall). Dec. 1: (Asolian Hall). 
Dec. 2: (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6; (®olian 
Hall). Dec. 9: (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 13, 15; 
(Aolian Hall), Dee. 16. 

St. Cecilia Club—New York 
Astoria), Dee. 11. 

Svracuse University Chorus — Syracuse, 
N. Y., Dec. 13, soloist, Arthur Hackett. 
_Young Peoole’s Symphony Concert—New 
York, Dee. 15. 
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A students’ recital was given by the 
pupils of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York, on Nov. 26. The 
attractive program was interpreted ably 
by Bernice Nicolson, Mildred Dewsnap, 
Ada Keigwin, Regina Dufft, Lois Rogers, 
Mildred Pyke, Mildred Deats, Alice R. 
Clausen, Hinkle Barcus, Madeline Giller, 
Louise R. Keppel, Em Smith, C’Zelma 
Crosby and May Bingham. 


* * * 


A recital was given by the pupils of 
Klibansky at the Stamford 
(Conn.) Yacht Club on Nov. 19. Those 
taking part were Lotta Madden and Mar- 
tha Hoyt, sopranos; Charlotte Hamil- 
ton, contralto, and Stassio Berini, tenor. 
Cornelius Estill was accompanist, and 
one of his songs, “To a Butterfly,” was 
given its first public performance by Miss 
Hoyt. 
* * aE 

Work is progressing in full earnest 
at the Witherspoon studios. Mr. Wither- 
spoon, Mrs. Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon 
and Graham _ Reed, assistant vocal 
teacher, have many very interesting 
pupils under them. Mr. Reed has been 
with Mr. Witherspoon three years, the 
past two acting as assistant, and his 
work shows splendid results. George 
A. Wedge is giving class and private 
lessons several times a week in Analysis, 
Theory and Harmony, and the large in- 
crease in number of pupils attests to the 
popularity of this teacher and his work. 
French, Italian and German are taught 
in the studios, and there are lectures on 
all branches. Three recent lectures by 
Dr. Arthur Mees on “The Messiah,” 
“Ornamentation of Music” and “History 
of Music,” were of tremendous interest, 
and three more lectures, subjects to be 
announced, will be given shortly by Dr. 
Mees. 





Emilio A. Roxas, the noted Italian 
maestro, has removed his studio. He 
has a large class of vocal students with 
him this season, his third in America, 
from all parts of the country. 

* * A 


A students’ recital by the pupils of 
the Volpe Institute of Music Bi given 
on the afternoon of Nov. 25. Those tak- 
ing part were Max Meth, Julius Epstein, 
Benjamin Neibart, Dora Hartley and 
Mark Warnoff, violinists; Jane Adams 
and Emanuel Ahlberg, vocalists; Theo- 
dore Mattmann, ’cellist, and Pearl Roth- 
schild and Rita Marx, pianists. 


* * * 


Elizabeth Koven, artist-student of 
Mme. Ziegler, proved the star of the eve- 
ning at the annual concert given by the 
Grove Reformed Church before an audi- 
ence of 1500 persons. 

Rhoda Mintz, another graduating stu- 
dent uf the Ziegler Institute, sang with 
great success at a recent meeting of the 
Sisterhood of the Temple of the Cove- 
nant and was re-engaged. 

K z * 


On the evening of Nov. 27 the Uni- 
versity Forum of America presented 
Mme. Ziegler and six of her artist-stu- 
dents. The program consisted of an ad- 
dress by Mme. Ziegler on the subject. 
“Art Versus Nature”; aria, “Ritorno 
Vincitor” from “Aida,” by Rhoda Mintz, 
soprano; a group of songs by Stella Sel- 
igman, contralto, and the excellent Zieg- 
ler Quartet, composed of Elfrieda Han- 
sen, soprano; Florence Balmanno, con- 
tralto; Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, tenor, 
and Arthur Henderson Jones, baritone. 


z * 8 


Pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill from 
Jersey City and New York gave a highly 


interesting concert at Public School No. 
34 in Jersey City on Nov. 11. Those tak- 
ing part were Martha Boyd, Julia For- 
rest, Mae C. Ford, Mrs. Paul Fischer, 
Mrs. N. W. Laird, Mrs. Leo Kriesles- 
heimer, Jeanette Thomas, Mrs. Gertrude 
H. Howrigan, Mrs. Francis Sebel Gott- 
lieb, John Walsh, Julia M. Silvers and 
David Perlberg. Maurice La Farge, ac- 
companist and coach, assisted. Mrs. Hill 
led the audience in singing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” at the end of the pro- 
gram. 





SPRINGFIELD BANS KREISLER 


Melba Taking His Place in the Ellis 
Series—Chamber Music Heard 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 22.—Agita- 
tion against the appearance of Fritz 
Kreisler on the concert stage in the 
United States found supporters in this 
city with the result that his concert on 
Nov. 28 has been canceled. Protests 
were made to the City Property Commit- 
tee, which has the renting of the Audi- 
torium in charge, and the committee 
banned Kreisler’s appearance there. 

His concert was to be the second in 
the Ellis series and, as Edward A. 
Marsh, local manager for Mr. Ellis, was 
unable to secure another hall of suffi 
cient size, it was thought best to omit 
this artist. In his place the manage 
ment secured Mme. Nellie Melba for the 
second concert on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
27, the evening before the date original y 
set for the Kreisler concert. 

The first of Julia C. Rogers’s concerts 
of chamber music for the benefit of 
Irench  soldier-artists’ orphans was 
given before a large audience in the 
Kimball last evening. Miss Rogers ex- 
pects to send about $300 to the fund, pro- 
ceeds of the two concerts, the second of 
which will be given next month. The 
players last evening were Ada Chadwick, 
violin; Anna Golden, viola; Ora Larth 
ard, ’cello, and Miss Rogers, piano. For 
ensemble numbers Schumann’s Trio in 
D Minor, Op. 63, Beethoven’s “Sere- 
nade” and two movements from the 
Brahms Quartet in A Major, were given. 
These numbers were delightfully played, 
especially the “Serenade” for violin, viola 
and ’cello. Miss Larthard also played 
Bruch’s transcription of “Kol Nidrei.’’ 

= ms. 2 








Placido Fiumara 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Placido Fiumara, 
leading second violinist in. the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, whose active mem- 
bership in that organization exceeded in 
point of years that of any of the present 
players, died suddenly on Nov. 20 at his 
home of heart failure. 

Mr. Fiumara was born in Messina, 
Province of Sicily, Italy, and lacked about 
five months of reaching the age of sixty 
years. He came to the United States 
when about sixteen years of age and in 
his long musical career had traveled with 
the Boston Ideals, also in the orchestra of 
the old Boston Museum, before joining 
the Symphony Orchestra. 


Dr. F. H. Torrington 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 20.—Dr. F. H. 
Torrington, eighty-one years old, founder 
and head of the Toronto College of Mu- 
sic, died here last night. He came here 
many years ago from Boston, and for 
half of his lifetime had been music 
teacher, leader of church choirs and con- 
ductor of orchestra and choral societies. 


Eliza Randall Beals 


WESTFIELD, MaAss., Nov. 26.—Eliza 
Randall Beals, for many years a well- 
known teacher of piano, died suddenly 
at her home on Nov. 16, in her thirty- 
seventh year. She had been in poor 
health for some time, but her death was 
unexpected. She is survived by one sis- 
ter and one brother. 


Mrs. Fannie E. Carroll 
Mrs. Fannie E. Carroll, a musician 
who is said to have studied with Franz 
Liszt, died last week at her home in New 
York. Although an accomplished musi- 
clan, Mrs. Carroll never appeared in 
public. 
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ffany’s Goal Was Concert Stage, 
But She Arrived at the | 





Metropolitan 














This Singer's Experience Shows 
That Ability Will Win, Even 
Though  Unheralded — She 
Came to New York to Hear 
the Opera and Remained to 
Sing in It—New Composi- 
tions Give Concert Singers 
Exceptional Opportunities To- 
day, Miss Tiffany Believes 


HIS is not a story for press agents 

to read. It is the narrative of a high- 
ly successful young singer who “arrived” 
in New York—both literally and in an 
artistic sense—without any flourishing 
of trumpets or beating of drums, a 
singer who dropped in casually at the 
opening of the 1916 season to “hear a 
bit of opera” and remained to join the 
Metropolitan forces. 

If you are a young American singer 
and the Metropolitan Opera House spells 
Mecca to you, listen to the story of 
Marie Tiffany. She told it to me one 
morning recently in her charming little 
apartment at the St. James. In the first 
place, Miss Tiffany is a Western girl, 
one of the group of young Californians 
who are making that State famous in 
the musical world. In the early days of 
her career she had no thought of opera— 
and was devoting herself exclusively to 
preparation for the concert stage. Her 
early musical training took place in 
Chicago, and then Miss Tiffany went 
to Europe, studying in Paris and visit- 
ing the other art centers of the Old 
World. She returned to America on the 
outbreak of the war and continued the 
concert work in the cities of the Pacific 


Coast that had been interrupted by her 
study pewiod in Europe. 


How Her Audition Took Place 


“Ear'~ last fall,” said Miss Tiffany, 
“IT can, to Chicago to attend the wed- 
ding o/ a dear friend, who had been my 
recital’ ¢ccompanist, and decided to come 
on to New York for the opening of the 
opera and concert season. One of the 
first persons I met was Paul Eisler, an 
assistant conductor of the Metropolitan, 
who had -been in Los Angeles when 
Parker’s.‘Fairyland’ was produced. Mr. 
Eisler asked what I was doing and I 
told him. He said, ‘Better let Mr. Bo- 
danzky hear your voice while you are 
here,’ arfd a little later he arranged a 
hearing for me with the Metropolitan 
conductor. Mr. Bodanzky said kind 
things about my voice, but was pleasant- 
ly vague, and I was entirely unprepared 
for the telephone message that came 
from rv. Eisler in a few days, just as 
I was going out to a matinée, telling me 
to come down to the Opera House and 
sing for Gatti-Casazza. I went down 
and was ushered on to a dark stage that 
seemed miles in length and breadth. The 
huge opera house melted away in gloom. 
Down in front I could dimly distinguish 
three men seated. I sang one of the 
German arias, feeling all the time that 
I was making a horrible failure of it. 
Imagine my surprise on being called 
afterward into the general manager’s 
office to sign a contract. They gave me 
a good contract, too,” said Miss Tiffany 
demurely. 

“You may think it absurd, but it hadn’t 
really ocurred to me what an important 
chance I was getting, and while the con- 
tract was being made out I was think- 
ing how all my plans for the winter were 
being upset.” 

Miss Tiffany’s début took place in 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” followed by an 
appearance in “The Magic Flute,” her 
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On the left: Marie Tif- 
fany, soprano of the 
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fine voice and dramatic powers winning 
most favorable comment in both operas. 

“Napoleon once said that a successful 
army needs good officers and good luck,” 
Miss Tiffany laughed. “Well, it’s some- 
thing the same with successful singers— 
they need good musical foundation and 
good luck. Yes, a good voice and brains 
help also, especially brains.” 

In addition to her operatic appear- 
ances, Miss Tiffany filled many concert 
engagements last year, and plans a re- 
cital tour of the Pacific Coast cities next 
preg after the Metropolitan season 
closes. 


Viewpoint on English Songs 


“It is wonderful time just now for the 
concert artist who is interested in Eng- 
lish songs,” Miss Tiffany believes, ‘“‘be- 
cause of the sudden trend of favor in 
their direction. 
mediocre English songs that have ap- 
peared on so many programs in the past 
can, I believe, be traced directly to the 
utter lack of interest on the part of 
the public. For that reason they were 
always placed on the end of the program 
—after the critics had left—and there 
was no incentive for composers to write 
songs that would not have a fair hear- 
ing. Since the recently awakened in- 
terest has come song writers have been 
studying English text for finer poems 
than they have previously used, and so 
we have been given the really beautiful 
songs of such composers as Clough- 
Leighter, Charles Martin Loeffler, Morris 
Class, Emerson Whithorne and A. Walter 
Kramer—to mention just a few of the 
composers who are doing fine things for 
the singers of to-day. 

“I do not think that in the past suffi- 
cient interest has been taken in the text 
and it must be remembered that the text 
is extremely important if a song is to 
live. It has been the text quite as much 
as the music that has preserved the folk- 
songs to us.” 

Miss Tiffany has been giving a good 
bit of her leisure time this fall to sing- 
ing in the army camps adjacent to New 
York. 

“I found that the men liked senti- 
mental songs,” she said, “but that did 
not necessarily mean trashy ones. In 
fact, after I had appeared one evening 
one of the men came up to me and 
thanked me for the kind of program I 
gave. ‘Many people make the mistake,’ 
he told me, ‘of thinking that men in the 
army all like cheap, trashy songs. There 
is a large number, of course, that does, 
just as there is a large number of people 


The reason for the 


with similar tastes in the average audi- 
but you will find a much larger propor- 
tion of men in the camps than you may 
think who appreciate good music. It is 
not necessary to make programs for the 
camps wholly a matter of singing down 
to popular taste.’ ” 

Miss Tiffany will be heard this win- 
ter in many of the cities adjacent to 
New York in the interva!s that her Met- 
ropolitan appearances permit and her 
fine art is also being given to the public 
through a group of records that she is 
making just now for one of the talking- 
machine companies. May STANLEY. 





Three New Artists Engaged for the 
Metropolitan 


Three new artists have been engaged 
to appear with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company this season: Alice Gentle, 
American mezzo-soprano, formerly with 
Oscar Hammerstein’s company at the 
Manhattan, who will sing the title réle 
in Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis”; Mor- 
gan Kingston, Welsh tenor, formerly with 
the Century Company, and Rafael Diaz, 
a young American tenor. 





Metropolitan to Stage Three Novelties 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company announced 
last week that Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth,” 
originally scheduled for production this 
week and which is being re-studied in 
English, will be given early in January. 
He is now rehearsing Rabaud’s “Marouf,” 
which will be sung in French, and “La 
Figlia del Reggimento,” which will be 
sung in Italian. The former will have 
its American premiére during the sixth 
week of the season and the latter will be 
sung during the fourth week. 


TO PROVIDE MUSIC 
FOR THE WOUNDED 


Arthur Lawrason’s Committee 
Will Secure Phonograph 
Records for Hospitals 





If you were obliged to pass day after 
day: in the enforced quiet of a hospital 
ward—-perhaps unable to move, perhaps 
shut away, through lost eyesight, from the 
pageant of the busy world—music would 
mean more to you *han it does to-day. It 
might become, as it has for so many of the 


maimed and crippled soldiers of our Al- 
lies, the greatest happiness in your life, 
as well as the greatest need. 

It is this conviction, based on observa 
tion and service in the base hospitals of 
Canada, that has led Arthur Lawrason, 
the noted American vocal teacher, to or- 
ganize a new committee that promises to 
do one of the most important pieces of 
war relief yet devised—the providing of 
phonograph records and machines for the 
base hospitals of the United States army 
and navy. 

Mr. Lawrason, last summer, gave sev- 
eral concerts, with Regina Vicarino, for 
the wounded men in the base hospital at 
London, Ontario, and was impressed with 
the great need that exists for providing 
entertainment for the men who have 
given their best in service to their 
country. 

“Some of the men were paralyzed,” 
Mr. Lawrason tells, “some of them had 
been blinded. There were men burned by 
liquid fire who could not move. Others 
had lost both hands; some had lost both 
feet; a great number of them had, per- 
force, to pass day after day sitting or 
lying in one position. I have never seen 
men who so greatly needed entertainment 
and the temporary forgetfulness of per- 
sonal discomfort that it may give. I re- 


-solved then to send them some phono- 


graph records so that they might have 
some form of entertainment constantly 
at hand.” 

Lady Adam Beck, head of the Ca- 
nadian Red Cross, wrote Mr. Lawrason 
a most appreciative letter on his work 
for the maimed soldiers, emphasizing the 
fact that people who are ready to pro- 
vide entertainment for the men in the 
training camps should also think of the 
returned heroes who have given every- 
thing in the cause of liberty. 

Mr. Lawrason resolved to widen this 
field of service by forming a committee 
that would undertake to provide phono- 
graph records and machines for the base 
hospitals which are being established for 
the United States forces, both of the 
army and navy. The committee that has 
consented to act with Mr. Lawrason in this 
fine enterprise includes Margaret Hub- 
bard Ayer, Leonora Sparks, Regina 
Vicarino, Alice Graves, Mrs. Irvin Cobb, 
David Bispham, Irvin Cobb, Martin 
Johnson, Harry Gilbert and Charles T. 
Root. Mr. Root is the committee’s 
treasurer. 

Everyone who is willing to contribute 
used records for this worthy enterprise 
may send them to Mr. Lawrason, 2025 
Broadway, New York. To meet the nec- 
essary expenses of packing, shipping, 
etc., the committee plans to give a con- 
cert in the near future, to which Mme. 
Vicarino, Ralph Errol and Harry Gilbert 
will contribute their art and Irvin Cobb 
will speak. 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














WEAVER PIANOS sca: 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 





